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THE  ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR,— T. 

HOU>INO  A  FORTRESS  IN  A  FOREIGN 
COUNTRY. 

(Concluded  from  Inst  week.] 

I  have  FMJlDted  out  some  of  the  embarrass- 
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not  be  taken  by  all  tbe  powers  ot  Europe  com-  to  that  closer,  orftanic  union  which  *8 
bined ;  while  French  and  German  engineers—  “  manifest  destiny  ”  of  the  two  churches.  This 
familiar  with  the  new  explosives,  and  know-  is  the  inevitable  drift  of  events  in  God’s  provl- 
InR  that  they  can  use  dynamite  and  nitro-  dence.  For  this  we  must  wait,  it  may  be  one, 
glycerine,  instead  of  gunpowder,  to  give  tre-  ten,  or  an  hundred  years.  Meantime  some  of 
mendous  force  to  the  new  projectiles— would  us  need  a  new  supply  of  patience,  but  we  want 
say  that  there  is  no  fortress  which  cannot  be  no  cooperation.  D.  P.  Putnam. 

battered  down.  To  me.  who  am  but  a  layman  Logansport,  ind.,  oct.  8,  isss. 


ments  which  come  from  holding  a  fortress  down.  To  me,  who  am  but  a  layman  Logansport,  ind.,  oct.  8,  i888. 

in  a  foreign  country;  yet,  after  a  1,  what  ^jatters,  as  I  walk  about  Gibraltar,  it 

are  these  to  be  set  against  national  prl  e  if  all  the  armies  of  Europe  should  DEVICES  FOR  RAISING  MONEY, 

mat  are  such  petty  vexations  as  smug-  it,  they  could  make  no  im-  “”"***• 

gUng  and  extradition;  or  the  million  of  dol-  on  its  rock-ribbed  sides;  that  only  By  Theodore  1.  Cuyler. 

lars  a  year  which  it  costs  to  k^p  Gibraltar ;  convulsion  of  nature  could  shake  its  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  pestered— 

in  a  matter  which  concerns  the  m^esty  of  foundations.”  And  yet  such  is  as  probably  thousands  of  others  have — by  re- 

England— the  sense  of  power  to  hold  her  own  power  of  modern  explosives  to  rend  the  ceiving  letters  which  had  no  signature ;  and  I 
against  the  world?  A  hundred  y^re  ago  hills,  with  a  new  invention  every  never  have  received  an  anonymous  letter  yet 

Burke  spoke  of  Gibraltar  with  exultauon  as  something  still  more  terrible,  that  we  which  was  not  a  nuisance.  These  letters  make 

“  a  post  of  power,  a  post  of  suj^riortty,  o  j^gj  almost  tear  the  an  appeal  for  some  church  or  society  or  chart- 

connexion,  of  commerce  one  which  makes  us  globe  asunder.  What  wreck  and  ruin  of  table  enterprise,  and  end  with  the  modest  re¬ 
invaluable  to  our  friends  and  dreadful  ^  works  of  man  may  be  wrought  by  such  quest  that  I  should  contribute  ten  cents,  and 

enemies  ” ;  and  the  feeling  has  survWed  to  gjjgjjjgg  qj  destruction,  it  is  not  given  us  to  make  out  two  copies  of  the  letter,  and  send  them 
this  day.  Not  an  Englishman  p^es  thro^  foresee.  to  some  acquaintance !  Without  a  single  ex- 

the  Straits  whose  heart  does  not  swell  within  whether  Gibraltar  can  be  “  taken  ”  or  ception,  the  letters  asked  me  to  do  this  work 

him  to  see  the  flag  of  his  country  floa  ng  siege  or  storm,  in  the  course  of  human  in  behalf  of  some  object  that  had  not  the 

from  the  top  of  the  Rock,  from  which,  as  e  may  be  a  turn  of  fortune  which  slightest  possible  claim  on  me  for  a  penny, 

believes,  the  whole  world  cannot  tear  it  down,  compel  England  to  surrender  it.  If  there  Hundreds  of  wortl^  objects  present  their  just 

Every  true  Briton  would  look  upon  the  lovrer-  o^me  a  general  European  war,  in  which  claims  on  me  every  year,  and  as  far  as  I  can 

Ing  of  that  fl^  as  the  abdication  of  Imperial  ^j^gj^g  gjjgyjjj  be  (what  the  First  Napoleon  en-  afford  it,  I  take  sincere  pleasure  in  aiding 

deavored  to  effect)  a  combination  of  all  the  Con-  them.  But  all  these  letters  have  been  about 
Bat  is  not  this  an  over-estimate  of  the  value  powers  against  England,  she  might,  as  “cheeky”  as  a  stranger  would  be,  who 

of  Gibraltar  to  England?  Is  it  worth  all  it  gjggjjgjj,  ^lone,  be  reduced  to  such  extremity  should  stop  me  in  the  street  and  solicit  a  loan 
costs?  Would  it  weigh  much  in  me  balance  gg  ^jg  obliged  to  sue  for  peace;  and  one  of  of  an  hundred  dollars.  For  example,  one  of 
in  a  great  contest  of  nations  for  the  mastery  hard  conditions  forced  upon  her  might  be  these  mendicant  epistles  asked  me  to  help 
of  the  world?  The  object  of  this  Rock-F^-  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar!  build  an  Episcopal  church  in  an  interior  city 

tress  is  to  command  the  passage  into  the  Med-  while  we  may  speculate  on  such  a  possi-  hundreds  of  miles  away!  The  worthy  rector 

iterranean.  The  arms  of  Gibraltar  are  a  (^s-  ^jj^ty  of  the  future,  it  is  not  a  change  which  I  of  that  church  would  not  dream  himself  of  ap- 
tle  and  a  Key,  to  signify  that  it  holds  the  key  jjggjpg  ggg  jg  my  day.  The  transfer  of  Gib-  plying  to  me  for  aid,  because  he  knows  that 
of  the  Straits,  and  that  no  ship  flying  any  j^jj.gj.  ^g  gpgin  might  satisfy  Spanish  pride,  in  this  huge  city  of  800,000  souls  (more  than 
other  flag  than  that  of  England  can  enter  or  j  would  be  no  longer  what  it  half  of  them  poor  laboring  folk)  there  is  abun- 

depart  except  by  her  permission.  But  that  ^  treasury  of  England  to  dant  demand  for  money  to  build  churches  and 

power  is  already  gone.  England  may  hold  ggppjy  numerous  wants.  The  Spaniards  chapels  for  Brooklyn,  without  being  asked  to 
the  key  of  the  Straits,  but  the  door  is  too  ^^gg^j  managers,  and  Gibraltar  would  assist  every  individual  congregation  of  every 

wide  to  be  bolted.  The  hundred-ton  guns  long  sink  into  the  condition  of  an  old,  de-  other  denomination  all  over  the  land.  It  is 
of  Gibraltar,  even  if  aimed  directly  seaward,  ggyg,j  gpggigb  town.  Further  than  this,  I  con-  needless  to  add  that  instead  of  spending  the 
could  not  destroy  nor  stop  a  passing  fleet,  that,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  it  would  time  which  belongs  to  my  church  in  making 
I  know  this  is  not  the  limit  of  construction  in  ^  pleasure  to  me  to  visit  it  if  the  charm  copies  of  these  epistolary  tramps,  and  sending 

modern  ordnance.  Guns  have  been  wrouglu  present  society  were  gone.  I  should  them  off  to  impose  on  somebody  else,  I  sp€re<^- 

weighing  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  which  greatly  the  English  faces,  so  manly  and  ily  consigned  them  to  the  grate, 

throw  a  ball  weighing  a  ton  over  ten  miles !  ygj  gg  j^imjly  gmj  the  dear  old  mother  tongue.  When  will  good  people  learn  that  there  is 
Such  a  gun  mounted  at  Tarlfa  might  indeed  ^hlle  I  live,  I  hope  Gibraltar  will  be  held  just  one  honest  way  to  raise  money  for  a  truly 
hurl  its  tremendous  boU  across  the  Mediterra-  by  English  soldiers.  “After  me,  the  deluge!  ”  deserving  object,  and  that  is  to  present  its 
Dean  into  Africa.  But  Tmus  is  in  Spain,  whUe  deluge,  but  universal  peace!  claims,  and  then  appeal  to  men’s /learls  to  re- 

opposite  Gibraltar  it  is  foAr^n  miles  to  Ceuta,  remain  as  it  is.  Lover  of  spond?  Giving  is  itself  a  means  of  grace, 

a  ^int  not  to  be  re^hed  by  any  ordnance  in  j.  ^  gj^g^j^j  gg„y  ^g  ggg  The  free  giver  is  more  blessed  than  the  re- 

eilstenw,  even  if  the  last  product  of  mod-  (jjgjgg^igjj  jt  would  not  be  the  same  thing  ceiver.  In  the  long  run,  those  societies,  church- 

OTD  warfare  were  mounted  on  the  height  of  become  another  Capri— a  mere  es,  or  institutions  which  make  theirfair,can- 

OHaras  Tovver  ;  so  that  a  fleet  of  ironcl^s,  j-egg^j  fg^  artiste,  who  should  sit  upon  Europa  did,  open  appeals  to  the  public  heart  and 
hugging  the  African  coaet,  would  be  quite^fe  pgigt,  and  make  their  sketches;  or  if  lovers  purse,  and  refuse  to  practice  “hook  and 
from  the  English  Are,  which  c^d  not  gnly  should  saunter  in  the  garden  of  the  Ala-  crook,”  are  generally  the  best  sustained.  The 

the  entrance  of  a  German  or  Rus-  ^^g^jg^  whispering  softly  as  they  look  out  upon  contribution-box  is  not  the  oyily  standard  of 

Sian  fleet  into  the  Mediterran^n,  if  1  were  moonlit  sea.  The  mighty  crag  that  bears  piety  in  a  church,  but  it  is  one  of  the  surest 

strong  enough  to  encounter  the  English  fleet.  name  of  Hercules,  should  bear  on  its  front  tide-marks  of  spiritual  growth  or  decline.  And 

The  reliance  must  be  therefore  on  the  fleet,  something  which  speaks  of  power.  Let  the  the  most  liberal  Christians  are  often  those  who 
not  on  the  fortress.  Of  course  the  latter  would  Q-font  Fortress  remain  as  the  grim  monument  work  the  hardest  to  hammer  out  a  spare  dol- 
be  a  refuge  in  case  of  disaster,  where  the  Eng-  gj  even  when  men  learn  war  no  more ;  lar  for  the  Lord’s  treasury. 

IJah  ships  wuW  find  protection  under  the  guns  gg  castles  on  the  Rhine  are  kept  as  the  These  various  tricks  and  devices  that  are  re- 

of  the  fort.  But  the  fortrew  akme  could  not  monuments  of  Mediaeval  barbarism.  When  sorted  to  for  money-raising,  are  fatal  to  true 
bar  the  pMsage  into  the  Mediterranean.  I,.g  g^gg  g^g  gjj  giiggt^  or  unshotted,  it  will  benevolence.  One  hundred  years  ago  schools 


the  little  lame  boy  who  had  no  mother.  What 
i^y  there  was  in  it  all !  Never  can  we  forget  it. 

Thou  wonderful  arbutus,  fragrant,  modest, 
1)rave,  hardy  beauty,  what  other  flower  has 
balf  the  claim  that  thou  hast  to  be  the  emblem 
Af  our  nation  ?  The  wide  West  knows  and 
loves  thee ;  thou  hast  travelled  a  goodly  dis¬ 
tance  South.  As  widely  over  our  land  as  any 
wild  flower,  thou  art  known  and  valued.  And 
In  thee,  moreover,  is  great  healing  power. 

Golden  Rod  is  splendid  and  glorious,  a  brave 
and  gallant  flower;  but  there  are  many  just 
Objections  to  it  as  our  emblem.  It  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  approaching  ruin  and  decay  beneath 
the  frost.  Surely  we  wish  not  that.  Let  us 
bow  loyally  to  the  dear  “heath  plant,”  the 
flagrant,  shy,  most  beautiful  and  beloved  ar- 
Ijutus.  Augusta  Moore. 

LIGHT  BEYOND. 

suggested  by  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
f^rge  Ik  Splning  ot  Cincinnati.] 

O  timid  soul  I  why  shouldst  thou  shrink  aghast. 

Hid  terror-stricken  be,  at  e’en  the  thought 
Ot  Journeying  through  the  shadowed  Vale  ot  Death  ? 

PWt  thou  not  know  the  shadow  ne'er  could  be 
it  light  was  not  beyond  ?  Put  on  thy  strength. 

And  when  the  hour  shall  come  that  thou  must  tread 
^ne  the  valley  dark,  press  tearless  on 
with  Faith  as  guide;  and  when  thou'bt  passed  grim  Death, 
tVhose  shadow  lleth  deep  on  every  hand, 

Ah  I  thou  Shalt  see  the  realm  ot  endless  day 

«amlued  by  the  glorious  Sun  ot  Lite, 

lose  brightness  mortal  eye  hath  never  seen, 

^d  In  that  land  supernal  thou  shalt  dwell 
^rever  In  the  presence  ot  the  Lord. 

GEOBOE  P.  handy. 


bar  the  passage  into  tbe  Mediterranean. 


As  to  the  fleet,  England  has  been  mistress  g^gg^j  (gj.  something  more  than  a  symbol  were  built  by  the  system  of  lotteries!  What 


of  the  seM  for  more  than  a  century ;  and  yet  gj  brute  force :  it  will  be  a  monumental  was  then  legalized  by  the  State,  is  flow  forbld- 
It  does  not  follow  toat  she  will  alvvays  retain  pj-got  that  the  blessed  age  of  peace  has  come,  den  by  civil  law.  But  the  raffling  abomination 

KaIS  BUprBlUftCys  Hor  fl06t  is  still  tllS  l&rfl^68t  fPViftn  if  tharA  La  SLYXIT  ALlAllfWA  In  fhA  floor  fLnf  /^kw4ek«1n«% 


1  supremacy.  Her  fl^t  is  still  the  largest  Then,  if  there  be  any  change  in  the  flag  that  has  infested  Christian  churche&toC 
most  powerful  in  the  world,  and  her  sea-  ^jiygg  over  it ;  if  the  Bed  Gross  of  England,  generations,  and  the  gamWfBjWlllWir 
liMAkiUfiil  and  as  brave  as  In  the  daps  ot  tiavoi*  hnen  in  .....  _ a 


’^the  conditions  of  naval  warfare 


'  wfafeli  kM  netet  boen  lowered  in  war,  aboui 
,giy9  |ii|aR 


h$ep  entirely  exorcised.  A  church-bazaar 
may  be  so  carefully  conducted,  as  to  avoid 


CO-OPERATIVE  imOil  AND  C0.V.1IERCIAL  UNION. 


Oro%s 'itill  — red  in  sign  of  questionable  practices;  but  out-and-out  giv- 
blood,  but  only  of  that  blood  which  was  shed  ing  “  according  as  God  hath  prospered  us,” 
—  alike  for  all  DatloDs,  and  which  is  yet  to  unite  was  the  primitive  method  that  has  never  been 
gdns  tend  to  equal^  the  conditions  of  war.  jg  ggg  Brotherhood  the  whole  Family  of  improved  upon.  Just  imagine  the  Apostle 

Battles  may  be  decided  by  weight  of  guns  or  MnnUnH  w  xr  iixioRiuo  ... 

the  thickness  of  defensive  armor,  and  in  these  H.  M.  F.  Paul  sitting  down  to  write  out  a  lot  of  epistles 

particulars  other  nations  have  advanced  as  - - - - -  ^  ‘  Pjf  ®  f 

well  as  England.  France,  Germany,  and  Rus-  CO-OPERATIVE  INION  AND  C0.V.1IERCIAL  UNION.  Lystra,  and  then  asking  the  receiver  to 
sia  have  vied  with  each  other  as  to  which  A  ParaUel.  “make  two  copies.”  and  forward  them  to 

should  build  the  most  tremendous  ships  of  The  daily  press  has  recently  been  giving  the  anTT^vphoL^Jerttog'^up  ^fa^ir^  to  hTto'the 
war.  Even  Italy  has  within  a  few  years  risen  country  the  reputed  views  of  Senator  Sherman  ot 

to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  naval  power,  as  she  as  to  the  “manifest  destiny  of  the  political  K  *  r  tho 

has  some  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  world,  union  of  Canada  and  the  UniL  States  ”  Sen- 

The ‘•Itklla.-Wblcli  Isa,  lying  lathe  harbor  atorSherman  1,  reported  tohaveealdt  -Mr.  Sn*Lgti  “Id  oneTpauP^aul^^^^ 

of  Naples,  could  probably  have  destroyed  the  Wiman  has  strong  predilections  for  commer-  .  ^  ,  j  .  Hror-hmo  •  onH  t  ann’ 

whole  fleet  with  which  Nelson  won  the  battle  cial  union.  I  differ  with  him  a  good  deal  about  [Jujgte  a  few  yards  ot  her  “  purple  ”  fabrics 

of  Trafalgar;  and  hence  the  Italian  fleet  must  it.  I  know  of  no  case  in  history  where  com-  a  o„nfirtn<aH  nff  bw  Anniinri  Whni-  nn  aril’ 

be  counted  as  a  factor  of  no  second  importance  mercial  union  has  advanced  political  union.”  fyini?  aHilitlnn  all  thaaft^^lnfldanta  wmilrt  hava 
I..  r _ _ * _ 1  1  ..L  X,  .  .  .  lying  addition  all  these  incidents  would  have 

'  V  “^^6  a  mistake  g^g^g  to  toe  Epistles  to  Philippi  and  Colosse! 

Ana  vat  va  mav  tt  Vi  t  hi  rt  T  ^  ^  And  how  touching  it  would  havo  becD,  if  the 

to  political  union.  I  think  commercial  union  veteran  Apostle  had  thanked  the  kind  ladies 

Zl  of  The»ealonleaferhavingrsleed-oheha«,e” 


u.  1  Know  or  no  case  m  nistory  wnere  com-  to  be  auctioned  off  by  Apollos!  What  an  edi- 
mercial  union  has  advanced  political  union  ”  ,yigg  g^dition  all  these  incidents  would  have 
.  I  think  these  gentlemen  make  a  mistake  g^gdg  tg  the  Epistles  to  Philippi  and  Colosse! 
when  they  look  to  commercial  union  as  a  road  ^gd  hg^  touching  it  would  have  been,  if  the 


all  know,  did  not  believe  in  iron  ships.  He  union, 
judged  from  his  own  experience  in  naval  war-  Spea 


a  new  cloak  for  him,  to  replace  the  one  he  left 


judged  from  his  own  experience  in  naval  war-  Speaking  of  this  political  union  the  Senator  g.  Troas  Simole  souls!  Those  earlv  Chrir 
fare,  and  no  man  had  had  greater.  He  had  is  quoted  as  saying  further:  “It  would  be  to  tigg^had  new  been  initiatern  th^mo^^^^^ 
found  wooden  ships  good  enough  to  win  his  the  interest  of  Canada,  and  it  would  be  to  the  devices  of  “  grab-bass  ”  and  oeen  shows  •  nor 

Kfe'V™‘hu  sreyLC  b^toSo/risTit ;  ^0.0 

Mobile,  he  ran  his  fleet  close  under  the  guns  natural  drift  of  events.  It  may  be  one  vear.  w  i  v,  .  j  ^  . 

of  the  Fort,  himself  standing  in  the  round-top  ten  years,  or  an  hundred  years  hence,  but  It  gakr^’ThS  did  not  know  any”  etter  than“to 
of  his  flag-ship  to  overlook  the  whole  scene  must  come.  It  is  inevitable  that  they  should  give  their  hard  earnlnss  from 

aLd'^su^nk  Them  to  TaT^^  HenfsTfs  fng.  and  in  their  simplicity  they  verily  thouS 

and  sunk  them  in  the  open  bay.  Hence  his  of  which  no  man  can  tell.”  toat  their  free-will  offerings  were  a  “  - 


motto  was ; 


Wooden  ships  and  iron  hearts !  ”  When  asked  if  the  two  countries  were  ready  w«x«  a  sweei 

IS  arfi  xmnfl.  hut  Tn«n  am  haftar  _ _  .k.  o  8“®“*  »  sacriflce  acceptable  and  well-pleasing 


Ships  and  guns  are  good,  but  men  are  bette^  for  political  union  now,  the  Senator  is  repre- 


And  sol  do  not  give  up  my  faith  to  Eng^  sented  as  replying :  “  No,  I  suppose  not.  'That 

Itoh  prowess  and  skill,  but  hold  that,  what-  can  only  come  after  long  consideration.  It  gge^te  if  thev  had^to^d  to  the ^^btovtoTmT 
ever  the  improvements  in  ships  or  guns,  to  cannot  be  hurried.”  pockets  if  they  had  lived  to  the  blazing  me- 

the  last  hour  that  men  meet  each  other  face  We  must  leave  Canada  to  the  statesmen  and  tnis^meteentncentury^ 

to  face  in  battle,  the  issue  will  depend  largely  to  the  future  developments  of  His  providence 

on  a  genius  in  war ;  on  the  daring  to  seize  un-  who  rules  over  nations  as  well  as  individuals ;  OUR  NATIONAL  FLOWER. 

OKpeoted  opportunities ;  to  take  advantage  of  but  as  I  read  this  interview  I  was  immediately  It  is  arbutus.  Nobody  can  hinder  that, 
sudden  changes;  and  thus  by  some  master-  struck  with  the  parallel  which  might  be  drawn  Many  set  up  idols  in  the  place  of  the  true  God. 
stroke  to  turn  what  seemed  inevitable  defeat  between  this  view  of  our  country’s  relations  Does  this  alter  the  fact  that  there  is  no  God 
Into  victory.  with  our  Northern  neighbor  and  the  relations  but  the  Lord  of  heaven  ?  And  kicking  against 

In  the  year  1867  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  at  present  existing  between  the  two  Presby-  any  fact  is  hard  and  profltless  business.  So 
Great  Eastern,  then  in  command  of  Sir  James  terian  Churches  of  this  land.  It  seems  that  do  not  let  us  try  it. 

Anderson.  Among  the  passengers  was  the  there  are  those  who  are  looking  to  closer  com-  Lobelia !  Do  we  want  an  emetic  for  our  na- 
Austrian  Admiral  Tegetoff,  who  had  the  year  mercial  relations  with  Canada,  with  the  hope  tional  flower  emblem  ?  Our  nation  may  be 
before  gained  the  battle  of  Lissa,  with  whom  that  this  will  eventually  bring  about  a  political  very,  very  sick— too  often  we  see  signs  of  that ; 
I  formed  a  pleasant  acquaintance ;  and  as  we  union  between  that  country  and  ours.  At  the  but  do  we  wish  to  proclaim  our  knowledge 
walked  the  deck  together,  drew  from  him  same  time  there  are  wise  statesmen  who  think  thereof  to  all  the  earth  ?  Better  not.  I  echo 
some  particulars  of  that  great  victory.  He  they  see  that  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  two  Miss  Bennett’s  “God  forbid!”  at  thought  of 
was  as  modest  as  he  was  brave,  and  did  not  countries  is  to  be  one,  and  that  this  is  alto-  any  poisonous  plant  being  our  nation’s  em- 
llke  to  talk  of  himself ;  but  in  answer  to  my  gether  desirable,  and  yet  they  distrust  any  blem.  There  is  poison  enough  In  us — we  can- 
inquiries,  said  that  before  the  battle  he  knew  commercial  union  as  a  means  for  promoting  not  doubt  that— and  more  and  more  is  being 
the  Immense  superiority  of  the  Italian  fleet;  this  further  confessedly  desirable  end.  poured  upon  us  from  other  lands;  but  let  us 

•nd  that  his  only  hope  of  victory  was  in  dlsre-  Is  not  the  parallel  manifest  ?  There  are  not  voluntarily  declare  that  poison  is  our  em- 
gardtog  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  naval  war-  brethren  who  are  hoping  and  planning  for  co-  blem.  That  be  far  from  us. 
lA^;-that,  instead  of  drawing  up  his  ships  operation  between  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Arbutus,  Spring’s  most  precious  darling; 
in  the  usiial  line  of  battle,  he  must  rush  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Presby-  sweet  lover  of  New  England’s  sweet,  sweet 
toto  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and  con-  terian  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  the  con-  soil ;  of  fragrance  so  pure,  that  it  seems  not 
fuse  them  by  the  suddenness  of  his  attack  fldent  expectation  that  this  will  serve  as  a  di-  unmeet  for  heaven ;  of  beauty  exquisite— no 
where  they  did  not  expect  him.  The  manoeu-  rect  road  to  organic  union  between  those  two  flesh  of  lovely  babe  was  ever  more  pink  and 
vre  was  successful  even  beyond  his  own  ex-  churches.  I  distrust  any  such  expectation,  tender  and  delicate;  yet  what  a  strength  it 
pectation.  The  flagship  of  the  Italian  Adml-  My  confldent  conviction  is  that  cooperation  has,  resisting  frost  and  snow,  blooming  under 
1  lal,  which  had  been  built  in  New  York  as  the  between  these  two  churches  will  (as  the  Sena-  the  ice,  unfrighted,  unmarred.  Who  that  ever 
masterpiece  of  naval  architeoture,  was  sunk,  tor  puts  it  concerning  civil  matters)  “  promote  passed  the  Springtime  in  New  England  or 

■ft  fleet  utterly  defeated!  What  Tegetoff  points  of  difference,  and  not  points  of  union.”  Pennsylvania  or  the  West,  cannot  recall  the 
Lissa,  the  English  may  do  to  future  Was  not  this  the  history  of  cooperation  be-  delicious  roamings  over  the  hills  in  search  of 
I  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  whatever  can  tween  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregational-  the  May  flower.  Sometimes  the  jolly  tramp 
e  by  courage  and  skill,  will  be  done  by  ists  in  this  country  begun  by  the  “  Plan  of  was  in  April.  Ah  the  shoutings  when  we  had 
/the  sons  of  the  Yikings  to  retain  their  mastery  Union  ”  adopted  in  1801  ?  We  need  not  ques-  found  the  shy  wood-nymph!  How  we  loaded 
rot  the  sea.  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  ex-  tion  here  the  wisdom  of  that  “  plan  of  union,”  ourselves  with  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  went 
:  pect  of  any  power  that  it  could  stand  against  but  did  it  ever  serve  to  promote  any  closer  re-  in  triumph  home !  How  blown  about  we  were, 
tke  oomhtned  navies  of  the  world.  lations  with  our  Congregational  brethren?  and  breathless  and  hungry !  O  how  good  the 

|L  If  Gibraltar  be  thus  powerless  for  offence,  is  The  Old  School  and  New  School  Churches  dinner  or  the  supper  tasted  then !  How  busy 
lik^together  secure  for  defenoe  ?  May  it  not  never  had  any  cooperation  between  them,  and  we  were  making  up,  with  much  merry  talk  and 
HjiMlf  be  taken  ?  Is  it  really  impregnable  ?  yet  they  readily  came  together  to  God’s  own  laughter,  the  littlp  bouquets  for  distribution 
^nat  is  a  question  often  asked,  and  on  which  time  without  any  “  road  ”  leading  thereto.  among  the  neighbors  who  could  no  longer  go 
military  men  are  competent  to  give  an  For  one  I  am  opposed  to  any  cooperation  out  on  the  hills  seeking  joy.  Poor  old  widow 
■H^n,  and  even  they  are  divided.  English  between  our  two  Presbyterian  Churches,  be-  Hunter,  who  loved  the  flowers  so  well ;  and 
would  probably  maintain  that  It  can-  cause  I  fear  that  this  would  serve  as  a  barrier  the  old,  old  maids,  stiff  with  rheumatism ;  and 


OUR  NATIONAL  FLOWER. 

It  is  arbutus.  Nobody  can  hinder  that. 


THE  AUTUMN  GLORY. 

IN  nEMORIAL  OF  PROF.  E.  P.  BARROWS. 

V  By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  S.D. 

Suddenly,  as  by  a  swift  sweep  of  the  trans¬ 
forming  hand,  our  valleys  are  fllled  with  a  sea 
ft  color,  and  our  hills  flame  with  crimson  and 
( [old.  The  fair  Summer-time  has  come  to  the 
our  of  sacriflee,  and  tbe  flres  on  the  altar  All 
jie  soul  with  awe  as  the  eye  is  fllled  with 
'  [eauty.  We  miss  the  morning  carol  of  the 
'  irds;  but  the  music  of  the  world  is  now  in 
t  plor,  and  the  silences  are  vocal  with  a  new 
faelody  that  haunts  every  nook,  and  holds  us 
^ellbound  before  the  spectacle  of  a  ripened 
'reason  and  a  passing  Summer.  There  is  no 
litillness  like  that  of  a  fair  morning  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  is  not  the  breezy  gladness  of  the 
morning  a  month  ago ;  nor  is  it  the  silence, 
•evere  and  grand,  of  the  gray  Winter’s  begin- 
(jitog:  for  in  this  sudden  hush,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  sudden  glory,  one  can  almost 
hear  the  throb  of  the  world’s  pulsing  life,  now 
that  the  turning  tide  ebbs,  and  the  strength 
that  gave  us  growth  goes  back  to  the  gateway 
of  another  Spring.  So  our  sunset  sometimes 
paints  a  sunrise  on  the  sky,  and  our  evening 
brings  with  it  a  prophecy  of  morning  beyond* 
the  night  at  hand. 

So  also  fade  from  us  the  souls  ot  some  who 
fill  our  life  with  Summer  sweetness,  and  then 
go  out  gently  in  the  Autumn  glory  to  a  yet 
greater  glory  above  and  beyond  our  sight, 
n^y  do  not  seem  to  be  walking  in  the  shad¬ 
ow  even  while  lingering  near  to  death.  To 
there  is  no  dark  valley :  they  cross  the 
JgAer-land  over  glorious  mountain  meadows. 
S^'them  the  spirit  rises  as'the  straagtli  shmL^ 
irTipTr  nr  liiiily  NHn  TTim  illi  them  while 
they  wait  the  coming  change,  is  not  to  nurse 
an  invalid,  but  to  be  nourished  by  a  minister¬ 
ing  angel.  To  miss  them  by-and-by  is  to  have 
a  memory  of  beauty  and  loveliness  unspeak¬ 
ably  precious,  and  as  cheerful  as  these  autum¬ 
nal  remembrances  of  our  departed  Summer. 

It  seems  to  us  a  fltting  season  for  such  a 
man  as  our  beloved  Professor  Barrows  to  pass 
from  earth.  His  Autumn  glory  had  fully  come. 
The  last  months  of  bis  stay  among  us  mortals 
were  radiant  with  the  graces  which  some  men 
carry  over  to  the  immortals.  He  not  only 
grew  old  gracefully,  but  he  revealed  his  age 
mainly  by  such  tokens  as  give  glory  to  the 
dying  year.  His  woaderful  ripening  of  mind 
and  heart  was  as  full  of  surprises  as  is  now 
the  familiar  landscape,  when  a  tree  of  green 
becomes  a  tree  of  gold,  and  tbe  crimson  of  the 
rose  mounts  suddenly  the  tops  of  the  maple. 
To  such  a  revealing  of  what  had  been  devel¬ 
oping  within,  were  they  called  who  lovingly 
watched  while  he  silently  faded  from  them 
into  the  life  beyond  life. 

Forty  years  seems  not  long  in  the  retro¬ 
spect,  and  yet  it  is  so  long  since  we  flrst  came 
under  the  instruction  of  our  venerated  teach¬ 
er.  He  was  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  with 
the  skill  of  experience  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  born  educator.  He  was  also  for  a  time  our 
College  pastor,  and  the  mind  that  mastered 
ours  in  the  class-room  seemed  to  hold  some 
commanding  height  when  be  spoke  to  us  from 
tbe  pulpit.  He  was  rich  in  stores  of  wisdom, 
human  and  heavenly ;  but  he  was  strong  mor¬ 
ally  and  religiously,  from  an  earnestness  of 
conviction  and  a  depth  of  personal  experience 
that  were  as  unquestionable  as  they  were  un¬ 
common.  A  young  man  ihight  as  well  ques¬ 
tion  the  piety  of  his  mother  as  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  Prof.  Barrows;  and  when  that 
honest  hand  fell  gently  on  a  student’s  shoul¬ 
der,  it  was  as  if  Christian  knighthood  had 
been  conferred  upon  him.  The  boys  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  and  of  the  Hartford 
Grammar  School,  wherever  you  meet  them 
now,  will  speak  his  name  very  gently — so  near 
does  a  really  great  man  come  to  holy  woman¬ 
hood.  It  must  be  a  very  unnatural,  a  kind  of 
Inhuman,  spirit  that  treats  either  lightly.  The 
secret  of  the  disciple  John  is  in  this  blending 
of  highest  qualities  in  one  person.  To  us, 
Barrows  was  just  that  rare  and  happy  com¬ 
mingling  of  strength  and  sweetness,  of  beauty 
and  power  of  character. 

But  he  was  more  than  a  versatile  man, 
though  be  could  excel  in  many  departments. 
He  taught  Hebrew  as  few  men  could  in  his 
day ;  but  in  a  College  emergency  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  eloquent  he  made  the  flgures  of  me- 
ohanics  and  the  calculus.  There  was  in  him 
the  suggestion  of  many  men— all  noble,  all 
loveable,  like  him.  He  was  Tholuck  and  Ne- 
ander.  We  hold  him  in  memory  with  Skin¬ 
ner  at  the  communion  table,  and  Edward  Rob¬ 
inson  with  his  Bible  and  the  map  of  Palestine. 
It  was  the  magic  of  this  man  that  bis  pupils 
would  always  be  matching  him  with  the  best 
men  at  their  best,  ever  after.  His  eloquence 
was  largely  in  the  look,  as  bis  Bible-class, 
made  up  bom  many  churches  in  his  later 
days,  will  doubtless  concede.  Yet  there  were 
times  in  his  talks  and  in  his  preaching  when 
he  seemed  to  make  the  earth  tremble.  There 
was  a  thrilling  terribleness  in  some  of  his  ten- 
derest  words  that  was  like  the  opening  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  “  Dies  Irm  ’’—like  the  tones  with 
which  Arnot  spake  that  word  “Depart!”  To 
none  who  remember  Prof.  Barrows  along  with 
the  writer  of  this,  will  it  seem  surprising  that 
in  hearing  Canon  Llddon,  he  was  often  re¬ 
minded  of  those  Sunday  evening  sermons  in 
the  chapel  of  Western  Reserve  College.  Gift¬ 


ed  as  he  was  by  nature,  grace  for  him  did 
more,  and  one  cannot  even  look  his  memory  in 
the  face  without  magnifying  the  gift  of  God. 

Ouv  ISooK 

Aspects  of  Education.  A  Study  In  tbe  History  ot 
Pedagogy.  By  08<*ar  Brownintr,  M.A.,  Kind’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  But¬ 
ler,  Pb.D.,  President  of  the  Industrial  Education 
Association.  New  York;  Industrial  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  September,  1888.  20  cents. 

This  valuable  contribution  to  the  critical 
history  of  educational  doctrines,  was  flrst  pub¬ 
lished  in  Science  during  the  present  and  past 
years,  and  has  been  carefully  revised  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  series  of  monographs  issued  by 
the  Industrial  Education  Society.  It  gives 
the  history  of  secondary  education  in  its  three 
phases,  of  humanism,  realism,  and  natural¬ 
ism.  'The  flrst  of  these,  grounded  upon  the 
study  of  language,  and  especially  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  dominant  during  the  renais¬ 
sance  and  the  reformation,  being  modlfled  to 
meet  the  tendencies  of  Protestantism  by  Me- 
lanohthon  and  John  Sturm  of  Strasburg. 
The  latter  was  the  creator  of  that  classical 
system  of  education  adopted  by  English  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  closely  adhered  to  until  the 
time  of  Thomas  Arnold.  In  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Jesuit  influence  very  seriously,  and  in 
all  respects  but  one,  disadvantageously,  mod¬ 
lfled  this  system,  the  one  advantage  being 
that  it  brought  the  Individual  teacher  face  to 
face  with  the  individual  pupil. 

Gomenius  was  the  father  of  the  realistic 
school  of  education,  which  is  based  upon  the 
study  of  things,  instead  of  words.  His  theories 
found  a  powerful  advocate  in  England  in  the 
person  of  John  Milton,  but  the  establishment 
of  realism  as  an  integral  part  of  education,  is 
due  to  the  French  Revolution.  Of  the  natur¬ 
alistic  school,.the  three  great  apostles  are  Mon. 
taigne,  Locke,  and  Rousseau,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  a  system  of  study,  as  an  attempt  to 
build  up  the  whole  nature  of  the  man,  flrst 
his  body,  then  his  character,  and  lastly,  his 
mind. 

In  the  present  monograph  the  three  systems 
are  expounded  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  and  their  past  and  future  influence  up¬ 
on  modern  improvements  in  education  is  care¬ 
fully  explained.  A  concluding  section  discuss¬ 
es  tbe  English  public  schools,  and  shows  how 
their  very  popularity  has  modifled  their  char¬ 
acter,  so  that  Tom  Brown’s  School-Days,  which 
describes  a  state  of  things-  which  was  “  the 
high-water  mark  where  boyish  enterprise  and 
independence  reached  their  height  under  the 
influence  of  manly  recognition,”  Is  no  longer 
a  true  picture.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  “  an  idea  may  grow  up,  that  the  home  is 
after  all  the  best  place  for  children,  and  that 
children  are  the  best  safegfuard  of  a  pure  and 
happy  home.” 

P.  Tebbnti  Afsi  Andsia  bt  Heauxon  Timobuhbnos. 
Edited,  with  an  introdnotion  and  notes,  by  Andrew 
P.  West,  Ph.D  ,  Olger  Professor  ot  Latin  in  Prince¬ 
ton  College.  New  York :  Harper  A  Bros.  1888. 

Prof.  West  in  editing  these  two  plays  of  Ter¬ 
ence,  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  best  recent 
criticism,  without  falling  to  add  to  it  much  of 
his  own.  He  approaches  his  task  with  the 
right  end  in  view,  namely,  not  so  much  to 
make  clear  minute  aaUija  otihterpEe^^h«4a, 
"  to  brfng  the  studenenRAim  appreolaOSntf ‘lAi 
author  as  a  model  of  reflned  style.  A  oopious 
and  clear  introduction,  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
beginning  and  development  of  Latin  Comedy, 
with  the  results  of  Greek  influences  upon  it,  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Terence,  of  his  works,  and 
of  their  influence,  with  a  brief  but  very  ade¬ 
quate  discussion  of  metres,  adds  much  value 
to  the  work. 

Essays  and  Tales.  By  Blohard  Steele.  Cassell’s  Na¬ 
tional  Library.  New  York:  Cassell  A  Company.  10 
cents. 

It  is  enotigh  to  remind  the  reader  that  this 
collection  is  edited  by  Henry  Morley,  to  assure 
him  that  ten  cents  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  any  of  its  numbers  will  bring  him  a  rich 
return.  This  is  the  literature  that  interna¬ 
tional  copyright  would  not  affect— the  kind 
that  ought  to  be  popularized.  To  issue  it  in 
this  cheap  form  is  to  do  tbe  English-reading 
world  a  real  service.  The  essays  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  comprise  Steele’s  brightest  and  most  pun¬ 
gent  writings.  Those  of  his  papers  which 
touch  upon  his  own  personal  life,  are  reserved 
for  another  volume. 

The  Coubtship  of  Milbs  Standish.  By  Hoary  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow.  With  illastratlons  from  Designs 
by  Boughton,  Merrill,  Reinhart,  Perkins,  Hitchcock, 
Bnapleigh,  and  others.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  1888.  $6. 

This  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  artist’s, 
engraver’s,  printer’s,  and  binder’s,  will  be  the 
gift-book  of  the  season.  No  more  flnished 
specimen  of  book-making  has  issued  from  the 
Riverside  Press.  The  vignettes  and  tail-pieces 
are  especially  appropriate  and  well  executed. 
Those  to  whom  Longfellow’s  poem  is  an  old 
friend,  will  welcome  it  anew  in  this  charming 
dress ;  and  fortunate  are  the  children  who  will 
Inake  its  acquaintance  for  the  flrst  time  in 
this  royal  guise. 

Tupelo.  By  Bey.  John  H.  Aughey,  A.M.,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  Published  by  tbe  author. 

The  record  of  the  sufferings  in,  and  escape 
from,  tbe  Confederate  prison  of  Tupelo,  of  a 
very  loyal  and  a  very  plucky  man,  this  book 
contains  much  of  deep  interest.  The  picture 
given  of  the  social  status  in  the  remoter  re¬ 
gions  of  the  slave-bolding  States  before  the 
war,  suggests  the  thought  that  nothing  short 
of  civil  war,  with  all  its  agonies  and  its  crimes, 
could  make  the  United  States  one  country  and 
one  people.  Tbe  book  is  sold  by  agents. 

Emoliss  Composition  and  Bhbtobio.  Enlarged  Edi¬ 
tion.  Part  Second :  Emotional  Qualitlee  of  Style. 
By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  Emeritos-Profesaor  of 
Logic  In  the  Unlverelty  of  Aberdeen.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  A  Co.  1888.  $1.40. 

Although  writing,  if  not  reading,  must  “come 
by  nature,”  if  it  is  to  be  of  the  best  quality, 
yet  the  better  it  is,  the  more  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement.  Therefore  no  study  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  of  the  art  of  putting  one’s 
thoughts.  Prof.  Bain’s  book  will  be  found 
eminently  helpful  to  the  advanced  student. 

Lipx  OP  Lobd  Bbaoonsfibld.  By  T.  E.  Kebbel.  In¬ 
ternational  Statesman  Series.  Edited  by  Lloyd  C. 
Sanders.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Llppinoott  Company. 
1888.  76  cents. 

Political  biography  is  of  especial  value  in 
showing  the  relative  importance  of  great  so¬ 
cial  movements,  and  the  forces  which  go  to 
give  to  an  epoch  its  distinctive  character.  The 
Life  of  Beaconsfleld  is  in  a  sense  a  key  to  the 
problem  of  the  present  day,  and  will  be  read 
with  advantage  by  those  who  desire  to  under¬ 
stand  history  as  it  is  making  before  their  eyes. 

Tbb  Lion  of  St.  Mabx.  A  Tale  of  Yenioe.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  With  ten  full-page  Illustrations.  New  York : 
Scribner  A  Welford.  1889. 

A  delightful  book  for  boys,  weaving  in  histor¬ 
ical  events  of  that  deeply  interesting  time  when 
Venice  was  struggling  for  existence  against 
the  coalition  of  Hungary,  Padua,  and  Genoa, 
with  the  adventures  of  a  brave,  manly,  and 
true-hearte'd  English  boy.  The  story  is  full 
of  Interesting  situations,  and  the  spirit  of  those 
romantio  days  is  admirably  preserved. 


Plymouth  Pulfh.  Sermons  Preached  In  Plyssooth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Froaa 
Elllnwood’s  Steoographlo  Beports.  In  four  volaoMS. 
New  York :  Fords,  Howard  A  Hulbert.  1888. 

The  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  wm,  take  him 
all  in  all,  the  most  remarkable  preacher  and 
orator  of  this  generation.  His  fertility  of  mind 
was  inexhaustible.  The  publishers  have  ren¬ 
dered  a  public  service  in  reprinting  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form  the  sermons  which  were  publish¬ 
ed  from  week  to  week  for  so  many  years.  They 
are  not  always  strictly  orthodox ;  some  of  the 
views  are  crude ;  yet  altogether  they  ate  full 
of  suggestion  and  Inspiration.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that,  while  they  are  printed  on  good  paper 
and  In  good  type,  they  are  Issued  at  a  price 
which  will  put  them  within  the  reach  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  ministers  and  thousands  ot 
laymen,  who  retain  their  relish  for  original 
and  vigorous  thought  presented  with  fervid 
eloquence. 

Citizen’s  Atlas  op  Ambbioan  Politics,  1789-1888: 

A  Series  of  Colored  Maps  and  Charts.  By  Fletcher 
W.  Hewes,  author  of  “  Scribner’s  StaUstloM  Atlas  of 
the  United  States.”  New  York :  Charles  Soribneris 
Sons.  1888.  $2. 

Every  man  or  woman  who  cares  to  under¬ 
stand  the  political  history  of  this  country —and 
this  class  should  include  all  intelligent  men 
and  women— should  beoome  possessed  of  this 
thin  folio.  Its  flfty-flve  broad  pages  give  to 
the  eye  a  complete  and  reliable  picture  of  the 
history  of  political  parties,  the  tariff,  duty, 
revenue  and  Importation,  a  comparison  of  wa¬ 
ges  and  tariff,  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  a 
view  of  all  past  Presidential  elections,  of  the 
foreign  population,  distribution  of  manufac¬ 
tures  and  distribution  of  the  wool  product, 
with  a  historical  epitome,  flrst  of  general  and 
political  history,  then  of  party  platforms  and 
principles.  In  the  present  period  of  earnest 
inquiry  after  the  fundamental  facts  which 
bear  upon  politics,  the  need  of  just  such  a 
work  is  very  great.  No  study  is  more  diffioult 
than  that  of  statistics,  and  none  is  approached 
by  the  tyro  with  such  a  feeling  of  doubt  and 
apprehension.  Since  flgures  may  be  made  t6 
prove  anything ;  he  doubts  the  usefulness  of 
undertaking  to  learn  anything  from  them; 
and  more  than  that,  he  doubts,  and  in  most 
cases  has  reason  to  doubt,  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  flgures  submitted  to  him.  In  this  work, 
much  of  which  is  taken  from  Scribner’s  Sta¬ 
tistical  Atlas,  supplemented  with  many  new 
charts  bearing  upon  issues  of  immediate  in¬ 
terest,  the  student  maybe  sure  of  his  facts  and 
flgures ;  and  the  eye  being  called  in  to  the  aid 
of  the  mind,  his  grasp  upon  them  is  so  much 
the  more  complete  and  effleient.  With  the 
help  of  an  atlas  like  this,  people  of  narrow  ed¬ 
ucation,  the  mass  of  people  who  have  little 
opportunity  for  study,  may  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  as  they  need.  In  or¬ 
der  properly  and  safely  to  perform  tlielr  duty 
as  voters. 

God  in  Obbation.  Part  Second:  God  Enthroned  in 
Bedemption.  The  Answer  of  History  to  Modern 
Theories  ot  the  Evolution  of  Ohristianity.  By  a  Oler- 
(ryman  ot  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohuren.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1888.  60  cents. 

The  central  point  of  the  argument  in  this 
book,  is  that  the  solidarity  of  mankind,  being 
perfectly  exempllfled  only  in  Adam,  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  world  was  provided  while  mankind 
was  in  solidarlo  unity,  the  sacrifloe  of  Christ 
having  been  truly  made  at  the  time  of  Adam’s 

demptiTTITrS^NjljjlllMM  *  * 
was  acoomplished  m  Adani,  and  since  hlm,$Ml- 
vation  or  condemnation  has  been  a  matter  of 
individual  choice.  The  author  believes  himself, 
by  this  theory,  to  have  met  Lotze’s  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  actual  solidarity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  difficulty  which  others  have  found  in 
the  substitution  of  one  for  the  offence  of  many. 
“  The  substitution  was  a  righteous  substitu¬ 
tion,  viz :  of  a  perfect  Man  for  a  sinful  man, 
and  being  accepted  while  man  was  a  unit,  all 
his  children  were  thereby  put  in  the  same  re¬ 
deemed  position.”  That  the  truths  of  relig¬ 
ion  are  not  a  development,  but  the  result  of  a 
direct  revelation,  is  the  contention  of  the 
whole  work,  of  which  this  volume  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  part,  and  the  author  brings  a  good  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  most  recent  discoveries 
to  support  his  position. 

The  Advance  Guabd  of  Wbbtbbn  Civilization.  By 
James  B.  Gilmore  (Bdmund  Kirke).  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  A  Co.  1888.  $1.60. 

The  author  of  “  The  Rear-Guard  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,”  and  “John  Sevier  as  a  Common¬ 
wealth  Builder,”  has  here  completed,  in  the 
narrative  of  events  that  clustered  around  the 
flgure  of  James  Bobertson,  the  story  of  a  neg¬ 
lected  period  of  American  history— the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Southwest.  Such  characters  as 
those  of  Robertson,  Sevier,  and  Isaac  Shelby, 
ought  to  be  known  to  the  growing  generation. 
Their  lives  are  full  of  inspiration,  and  Mr. 
Gilmore’s  brilliant  pen  makes  them  live  be¬ 
fore  the  minds  of  his  readers.  A  map  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Gettino  Beady  fob  a  Bbtiyal.  By  Rev.  E.  B.  Lorenz, 
B.D.,  President  o(  Lebanon  Talley  College.  Dayton. 
Ohio :  United  Brethren  Publishing  House.  1888. 

Inspiring,  devout,  and  eminently  reasonable, 
this  little  volume  will  be  found  of  great  value 
by  all  those  who  are  waiting  and  praying  for 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Into  the  midst 
of  the  churches. 

The  Bose  and  the  Bing,  or  The  History  ol  Prinoe 
Glglio  and  Prinoe  Bnlbo.  A  Fireside  Pantomime  for 
Great  and  Small  Children.  By  M.  A.  Tltmarsh  (W. 
M.  Thackeray).  Illustrate.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  Knickerbooker  Nuggets  Series.  $1.25. 
This  exquisite  bit  of  nonsense  ought  to  be 
bettor  known  to  both  children  and  *  grownups,’ 
and  in  its  present  dainty  form  it  Is  likely  soon 
to  become  so. 

Jesus  in  Modebn  Life.  By  Algernon  Sydney  Logan. 
PbiladelphiA :  J.  B.  Llppinoott  Company.  18w.  $1.26. 

An  author  who  in  giving  an  outline  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  flnds  it  necessary  to  “reject  the 
bulk  of  the  flrst  three  Gospels  and  the  whole 
of  the  fourth,”  can  have  little  of  value  to  teach 
the  thoughtful  Christian. 

Essays  of  Elia..  By  Charles  Lamb.  In  two  volumes.  ‘ 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  Eniokerbooksr 
Nuggets  Series.  $2. 

These  nuggets  are  of  pure  gold,  and  their 
setting  well  beflts  them.  No  daintier  volumes, 
inside  and  out,  can  grace  a  lady’s  reading- 
table,  or  make  glad  the  heart  of  girl  or  boy. 

Cbbistmas  with  Gbandmothbb  Elsie.  By  Martha 
Finley.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  A  Co.  18m.  $1.26. 
The  daughters  of  the  girls  who  used  to  de¬ 
light  in  the  “Elsie  Dlnsmore”  books,  have 
here  the  pleasure  of  a  long  Christmas  holiday 
visit  with  their  mothers’  old  friend. 

The  flrst  number  of  The  Home-Maker  well 
redeems  the  pledge  of  the  prospectus  recently 
Issued.  Its  one  story,  A  Street  Angel,  by  Bose 
Terry  Cooke,  is  sweet  and  quaint  and  inspir¬ 
ing  ;  Its  various  departments.  With  the  House¬ 
wife,  The  Home-Maker  Art  Class,  Our  Young 
People,  Arm-chair  and  Foot-stool,  Our  Baby, 
Householdi  Health,  and  others,  meet  the  needs 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  members  of  a 
household.  It  will  be  a  welcome  guett  in 
many  homes  throughout  the  land. 
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ma,  stepped  to  the  vacated  desk  of  Zerrahn,  and 
watohinj?  the  baton  of  the  latter,  he  waved  his  bow 
in  conformity  with  It,  thus  reassuring  the  orchestra 
not  only,  but  also  the  singers  In  that  immediate 
vicinity— a  feat  that  manifested  exeeptional  skill 
and  readiness,  as  well  as  kindly  courage. 

Elizabeth  Bbainebd  Thomson. 


port,  and  the  Rev.  Bockwood  Macqnesten  was  appointe.! 
interim  moderator.  S3veral  ohurches  were  recommend¬ 
ed  for  aid  to  the  Home  Mission  Board.  Three  persons 
were  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Belief. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported,  through  Dr. 
Court,  that  there  were  five  candidates  under  care  of 
Presbytery.  Three  were  recommended  for  aid.  Two 
resolved  to  go  on  trusting  to  their  own  resources.  One 
is  a  Lowell  young  man,  Mr.  Daniel  O.  McKinnon,  who 
expects  to  be  licensed  in  the  Spring,  and  whose  parts  of 
trial  Dr.  Court  asked  authority  to  prescribe.  The  pop¬ 
ular  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bev.  John  Brown 
on  Horae  Missions,  B.  Macquesten  on  Systematic  Be¬ 
nevolence,  and  Frederick  Campbell  on  Sunday-schools. 
The  Bev,  Dr.  Wallace  gave  the  introductory  chapter  of 
his  History  of  Presbyterianism  in  New  England.  It 
was  very  interesting.  The  people  of  Londonderry  sup¬ 
plied  the  Presbytery  with  dinner  and  two  collations,  be¬ 
sides  the  hospitality  of  their  homes,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Presbytery. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  and  advise  as 
to  the  prosperity  of  The  New  England  Presbyterian, 
and  report  at  adjourned  meeting.  Much  routine  busi¬ 
ness  was  despatched.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Columbus-avenue  Church,  Tuesday,  Nov.  13,  at  10.30 
A.  M.  Bobebt  Coubt,  Stated  Clerk. 


likely  on  the  whole  to  indace  people  to  consider 
80  grave  a  step  wi*ii  sobriety,  the  knowledge 
that  if  a  mistake  were  made  the  bond  could  be 
easily  dissolved  and  a  fresh  trial  be  made, 


desirable  vacant  church.  And  so  the  churches  ait 
flooded  with  applications,  and  the  candidates  art 
armed  with  recommendations  from  the  Professor^ 
in  the  Seminaries,  and  from  men  of  standing  and  ii^ 
fluence  in  the  Presbyteries,  and  from  almost  every 
conceivable  source ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases,  not  the 
man  who  has  the  l)e8t  record  is  chosen,  but  the  man 
who  has  the  best  backing,  the  best  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  the  smallest  amount  of  ministerial  experience. 
And  when  the  selection  is  made,  it  is  made  largely 
by  the  young  people  and  the  least  spiritual  element 
in  the  congregation.  For  what  very  many  of  our 
churches  want  is  a  minister  who  is  possessed  of  some 
gift,  which  will  supply  the  place  of  what  they  lack— 
the  parental  authority,  and  the  whole-hearth  piety 
to  draw  the  young  people. 


only  colleges  in  the  State  of  New  York.  But  if  a  full 
college  charter,  a  full  college  course  of  study,  with  a 
college  standard  of  thorough  instruction,  with  grow¬ 
ing  resources  and  eminent  success  of  graduates,  en¬ 
title  any  Institution  to  the  name  college,  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege  deserves  the  place  in  history  as  the  first  college 
ever  founded  for  women.  It  has  a  successful  history 
of  more  than  thirty  years.  It  has  slowly  acquired 
resources  which  entitle  it  to  the  fullest  confidence  of 
business  men  and  of  donors,  who  naturally  desire  to 
be  assured  that  their  gifts  will  be  secure  and  faith¬ 
fully  applied  to  whatever  objects  may  lie  designated. 
And  it  is  entirely  deserv'ing  the  confidence  of  those 
who  prize  above  all  other  things  a  sound,  thorough, 
Christian  training  for  usefulness,  more  than  for  self- 
exhibition. 


- ,  or  a 

conviction  that  the  union  is  to  be  indissoluble, 
and  that  a  mistake  once  made  cannot  be  re¬ 
paired  ?  To  make  marriage  a  mere  civil  con¬ 
tract,  terminable  at  will,  would  be  to  offer  a 
premium  to  careless  and  reckless  unions,  and 
double  the  misery  it  is  sought  to  remedy.  The 
only  true  remedy  is  in  inculcating  greater  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  for  life.  More 
marriages  would  seem  to  have  been  “  made  in 
heaven,”  if  they  were  not  so  quickly  and  rashly 


.  And  to  secure  such  a 

man,  the  more  spiritual  part  of  the  church  will  yield 
their  preferences,  and  let  the  other  part  have  their 
way  and  their  choice. 

There  have  gone  into  the  list  of  ninety-one  minis¬ 
ters  without  charge  in  the  Synod  of  New  York  for 
1888,  ten  men  who  were  on  the  working  force  last 
year  as  pastors  and  stated  supplies.  Six  of  last  year 
have  found  employment,  making  only  a  net  loss  for 
the  year  of  the  working  force  of  four.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  number  of  unemployed  ministers 
who  desire  work  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
number  who  are  seeking  churches,  and  at  the  sane 
time  are  holding  on  to  their  present  fields,  to  their 
own  discomfort  and  the  detriment  of  their  people, 
when  they  would  gladly  be  delivered  of  their  charges, 
simply  because  they  realize  that  once  off  the  board. 
It  is  more  diCQcult  to  get  on  again  than  it  is  to  move 
from  one  position  to  another  while  they  are  on.  Asd 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  as  they 
are  very  much  to  be  blamed. 

One  with  an  Exfebience. 


The  Churchman  has  this  reference  to  a  vol¬ 
ume  just  now  having  considerable  currency, 
the  author  of  which  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Arnold  (a  brother  of  the  famous  Rugby  mas¬ 
ter),  who  fluctuated  in  his  time  into  and  then 
quite  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into 
extreme  latitudinarianism.  Hence,  doubtless 
in  part,  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work 
hers  noticed  by  our  contemporary  : 

The  suggestion  upon  which  the  recent  nov^ 
of  Mrs.  wWd,  the  brilliant  Action  of  Robert 
Elsmere,  turns,  is  that  the  rejection  of  current 
Christianity  can  And  a  reeting-piace  in  Unita- 
rianism. 

There  is  a  brief  answer  to  all  that,  viz  :  that 
Unitarianism  never  found  a  resting-place 
for  itself,  and  that  it  is  the  most  shifting  of 
quicksands.  When  one  jumps  off  the  Arm  land, 
there  is  some  satisfaction  in  plunging  into  the 
waves.  One  can  at  least  swim,  or  float  for  a 
season.  But  in  the  quicksand,  which  is  neither 
land  nor  water,  but  a  fluid  union,  one  cjtn  only 
be  sucked  slowly  down  and  And  the  life  spirit¬ 
ual  gradually  but  fatally  extinguisbed.  > 

The  sea  of  agnostic  speculation  one  can  swim 
in  till  the  strength  is  gone,  and  can  keep  the 
head  above  water,  and  breathe  the  air  of  hea¬ 
ven  lor  a  season.  But  that  half-way  compro¬ 
mise  which  calls  itself  liberal  Christianity,  can 
afford  no  help  to  its  votaries.  They  must  either 
stru^le  back  to  land,  or  flounder  through  to 
the  more  buoyant  waves. 

High  Unitarianism  is  hopelessly  illogical,  be¬ 
cause  it  demands  a  belief  which  is  contradicted 
everywhere  by  the  record  on  which  it  rests. 
Parkerism  which  was 'so  long  the  bete  noire  of 
the  Unitarian  movement  has  been  adopted  in 
a  great  measure  as  its  necessity,  while  those 
who  recoiled  from  it,  have  worked  back  to  the 
best  of  the^  ability  toward  the  Gospel  position. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Ward  was  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keepibg  up  the  spirit  of  religion  in 
her  hero  beyond  a  certain  period  of  zealous 
excitement.  At  any  rate  she  does  not  give  us 
the  practical  result  in  advanced  or  even  ma¬ 
ture  life  of  the  principles  which  he  had  em¬ 
braced.  His  premature  death  releases  her 
from  the  dilemma. 


“  SHIFTING  MINISTERS  AND  CHANGING 
CHURCHES.” 

Afr.  Editor :  As  one  of  the  unemployed  ministers,  I 
have  been  especially  interested  in  the  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  your  paper  relative  to  unemployed 
ministers  and  vacant  churches;  and  having  had 
some  little  experience  in  the  matter,  am  moved  to 
contribute  something  to  the  discussion.  By  way  of 
preface,  let  me  state  that,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty- 
six  years  in  two  places,  in  the  latter  of  which,  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  growing  towns  in  the  State,  my 
church  increased  from  less  than  a  hundred  to  nearly 
three  hundred  members,  I  resigned  my  charge  to 
secure  a  necessary  rest.  This  I  have  now  obtained, 
and  for  some  months  I  have  been  seeking  a  field 
where  I  could  realize  for  my  work  a  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing;  but  so  far  without  success. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  entered  the  list  with 
other  competing  candidates  for  some  vacant  church, 
but  each  time  another  has  received  the  prize.  And 
who  are  these  candidates  that  swarm  in  such  great 
numbers  around  every  desirable  vacant  church  ? 
They  are  not  the  unemployed.  They  are  not  the  W.  C.’s 
who  are  without  charge,  but  the  W.  C.’s  who  want  a 
change.  And  here  is  the  most  troublesome  factor  in 
this  whole  problem.  If  It  were  simply  a  question 
how  to  bring  together  the  vacant  churches  and  the 
unemployed  ministers  who  desire  work,  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  of  solution.  But  the  most  difU- 


or  on  our  thronged  highways.  Should  you  revisit 
Los  Angeles  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  recognize 
the  town  of  four  or  five  years  ago,  so  many  blocks 
of  fine  buildings  have  gone  up,  and  its  boundaries 
have  extended  until  whole  avenues  of  fine  residences 
reach  out  to  the  orchards  and  barley  fields  of  a  few 
months  since.  Church  work  has  been  endeavoring 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  but  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light,  and  forget  the  things  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  race  for  riches ;  nevertheless  the 
Master’s  cause  has  not  been  entirely  forgotten,  and 
Presbyterianism  has  been  making  steady  advances, 
and  In  one  instance  phenomenal  growth. 

The  First  Church  ten  years  ago  was  a  little  strug¬ 
gling  affair  in  a  building  borrowed  from  the  Metho¬ 
dists.  It  has  just  issued  its  manual  with  a  member¬ 
ship  roll  of  about  eight  hundred,  in  a  fine  gothic 
church,  without  debt,  and  a  credit  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  on  its  benevolence  account  the  past 
year.  While  its  increase  in  numbers  has  been  met 
with  additions  to  its  floor  s^ace,  new  galleries  and 


Wbt  Xlengfoitis 


The  Christian  Inquirer  reminds  us  that  con¬ 
duct  must  rest  upon  what  is  rigjit  absolutely. 
The  “laws  of  right  are  not  conventional  or 
variable,  but  immutable  and  universal.”  That 
so  many  are  derelict  just  here,  seeking  to  pal¬ 
liate  their  wrong-doing  in  one  way  or  another, 
is  matter  of  sad  and  threatening  experience : 

We  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  opening 
of  one  of  our  city  colleges  last  week  was  at¬ 
tended  with  “the  usual  excitement.”  The 
chapel  at  morning  prayers  was  filled  with  stu¬ 
dents  anxious  to  see  the  customary  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  sophomores  and  freshmen.  The  act¬ 
ing  president  “  was  twice  compelled  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  the  sophomores  for  their  interrup¬ 
tion  of  divine  service.”  *  Afterwards  on  the 
campus  there  was  a  rush  and  scuffle  of  the  two 
classes,  in  which  one  of  the  challenging  party, 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  was  badly  injured.  Our 
college  young  men,  be  it  remembered,  repre¬ 
sent  the  choicest  culture  and  civilization  of  our 
land. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  college  students  to 
steal  gates,  signs,  and  other  pieces  of  property, 
to  shear  the  tails  of  the  horses  of  the  profes¬ 
sors,  and  to  bum  college  outbuildings.  Among 
those  who  commit  these  larcenies,  arsons,  and 
other  felonies,  are  great  numbers  of  young 
men  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  some  of 
them  being  students  for  the  ministry.  They 
themselves  would  be  indignant  at  such  acts,  if 
committed  by  factory  boys  or  canal  boatmen. 
How  can  their  course  be  explained  ?  They  are 
guilty  of  these  breaches  of  civil  law  as  well  as 
of  common  decency,  because  they  have  a  con¬ 
ventional  morality.  A  collegian  will  do,  as  a 
student,  what  he  would  scorn  to  do  as  a  man. 

In  this  connection  comes  up  the  recollection 
of  a  highly-honored  physician,  who  in  conver¬ 
sation,  narrated  how  once  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  subjects  for  dissection  were  not  easi¬ 
ly  obtained,  he  and  one  or  two  medical  stu¬ 
dents  stole  from  a  graveyard  the  body  of  a 
colored  woman.  He  laughed  heartily  as  he 
told  the  risks  they  ran  and  the  devices  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  conceal  their 
dangerous  booty.  He  seemed  to  consider  a 
huge  joke  this  act,  which  from  another  point 
of  view,  he  would  have  deemed  shocking  as  a 
deed  of  sacril^e.  It  was  another  case  of  con¬ 
ventional  morality. 

And  one  day  a  lawyer,  an  honorable  man  in 
ordinary  relations,  was  telling  as  a  joke  the 
tricks  and  subterfuges  to  which  he  resorted  in 
a  case  where  he  had  a  murderer  to  defend  ;  in 
other  words  how  he  did,  as  a  lawyer,  what  he 


M¥  GRAIN  FIELD. 

A  New  Uie  of  Harvest  Home. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Oct.  7  was  Harvest  Home  Sunday 
in  our  church,  as  well  as  the  day  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  “  for  the  consideration  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Education  for  the  Ministry.”  I  read  the  stir¬ 
ring  appeal  in  The  Evangelist,  and  now  let  me  tell 
your  refers  how  we  harmonized  the  two. 

Our  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  decorated  most 
beautifully  the  church  auditorium.  An  arch  made 
of  wheat  sheaves,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  spanned  the 
pulpit  platform ;  while  along  the  edge  of  this  plat¬ 
form  were  arranged  most  artistically  the  products 
of  the  orchard,  garden,  and  field.  The  pulpit  was  a 
sheaf  of  oats.  In  the  evening  the  Sunday-school 
occupied  the  pews  nearest  the  pastor,  who  mads 
this  special  plea : 

We  have  been  talking  to-day  about  sowing,  and  you 


seats  in  all  vacant  spaces,  and  still  there  is  not  room. 
To  relieve  its  pews  and  make  it  possible  to  add  new 
members  from  the  inflowing  tide  of  settlere,  it  has 
thrown  off  its  second  swarm  to  form  the  Eighth 
Church  of  our  denomination  in  the  city.  So  attach¬ 
ed  were  its  members  to  their  pastor.  Rev.  W.  J.  Chi¬ 
chester,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  that 
they  could  not  be  urged  or  driven  out,  though  num¬ 
bers  of  them  lived  at  great  distances  from  the 
church,  and  had  had  frequent  hints  that  a  duty  laid 
upon  many  of  them  to  make  room  for  the  incoming 
strangers.  Finally,  finding  there  was  but  one  course 
left  open  for  him,  the  pastor  Informed  the  church 
he  must  leave  them  and  start  a  new  organization  in 
the  western  part  of  the  city,  so  that  he  might  re¬ 
lieve  the  mother  church  and  give  a  fair  start  to  the 
child.  This  has  just  been  accomplished  by  the  form¬ 
ation  of  Immanuel  Church,  with  something  over 
one  hundred  of  the  members  of  the  First  Church 
and  about  thirty  from  other  churches,  mostly  East¬ 
ern. 

Dr.  Chichester  does  this  at  a  great  sacrifice  in 
many  ways,  relinquishing  his  four  thousand  dollar 
salary  from  a  well  settled  congregation,  to  accept 
two  thousand  from  a  people  without  a  church  build¬ 
ing,  forced  to  worship  for  the  present  in  the  hall  of 
the  Los  Angeles  college— kindly  offered  by  its  Pres¬ 
ident,  Rev.  D.  W.  Hanna^and  withdrawing  from  a 
people  who  without  exeeption  love  and  respect  him 
as  few  pastors  have  ever  been  loved  and  admired. 
He  has  taken  upon  himself  a  responsibility  which 
few  would  court,  and  none  could  take  without  add¬ 
ing  much  to  their  cares.  Such  unselfishness  is  so 
rare,  that  it  is  remarkable,  and  has  already  borne 
fruit  in  one  or  two  instances  where  skeptical  people 
have,  after  ridiculing  religion  and  resisting  the  truth, 
been  led  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  power  in 
such  Christianity  they  could  never  before  believe. 

One  of  those  Inscrutable  providences  which  at 
times  seem  almost  to  paralyze  our  faith,  has  just 
occurred  in  Dr.  Chichester’s  experience,  and  called 
out  the  warmest  sympathy  from  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  Last  May  he  went  East,  and  in  your  city  mar¬ 
ried  the  accomplished  and  lovable  daughter  of  Mr. 
E.  L.  Wilson,  a  former  elder  in  his  Germantown 
Church,  and  well  known  in  your  literary  and  art 
circles,  brought  his  bride  to  his  newly  built  and 
furnished  home,  which  she  graced  for  a  few  short 
weeks,  when  she  was  taken  down  with  what  appear¬ 
ed  at  first  a  slight  illness,  but  clinging  tenaciously 
to  her  sapped  her  strength,  and  just  as  her  friends 
sieepleesly  attentive  husband 
'  thought  the  crisis  favorably  passed,  suffered  a  re¬ 
lapse,  which  in  an  hour  carried  the  gentle  spirit  to 
its  Saviour,  and  left  the  hearts  of  a  whole  church  to 
truly  mourn  for  one  they  had  already  learned  to 
love  for  her  sweet  modest  ways,  her  gentle  Christian 
spirit,  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  Him  whom  she 
with  her  husband  had  vowed  to  serve,  and  whose 
cause  in  the  new  church  found  in  her  an  earnest, 
active  worker.  Dr.  Chichester  has  been  completely 
prostrated,  and  is  now  confined  to  his  house,  as  the 
result  of  the  strain  upon  his  nervous  system  in  the 
sad  and  exhausting  experiences  of  the  past  month. 

He  has  active,  warm-hearted  helpers  in  his  two 
churches— for  each  still  claim  him  as  their  own— his 
new  work  not  commencing  until  after  action  by 
Presbytery  in  October.  He  takes  four  of  his  former 
elders  with  him  to  take  like  office  in  the  new  church. 

Another  new  church  was  organized  last  week 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  population;  the  out¬ 
growth  of  self-denying  labors  of  the  Misses  Boone, 
who  have  worked  indefatigably  among  the  natives 
for  a  number  of  years,  alternating  their  faithful  ser¬ 
vices  between  these  and  the  Chinese.  They  are  now 
receiving  their  reward  in  seeing  a  little  church  or¬ 
ganized  and  taken  under  the  care  of  Presbytery,  with 
only  four  members  to  be  sure,  but  a  blessed  shoot, 
showing  there  is  root  and  growth,  and  soon  may 
expect  that  God  will  give  the  increase. 

Our  new  college,  the  Occidental  University,  has 
made  its  bow  to  the  public,  and  starts  auspiciously 
with  a  fine  building,  airy,  commodious,  and  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  appointments,  with  an  abundance  of 
room  on  its  breezy  campus  for  many  additions,  a 
zealous  and  faithful  president  in  Dr.  Weller,  and  a 
faculty  comprising  Profs.  Coyner,  Gorden,  and  Mc- 
Pherron.  They  open  with  an  encouraging  number 
of  students,  and  with  a  good  land  endowment,  have 
every  encouragement  to  expect  years  of  prosperity 
in  training  up  the  young  men  of  California  for  use¬ 
fulness  and  the  Lord’s  work.  Eldeb  Ado. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Sept.  2S,  1888. 


already  have  churches,  but  want  others.  If  these 
would  stand  back  and  give  their  unemployed  breth¬ 
ren  half  a  chance,  those  of  them  who  wish  for  work, 
would  soon  obtain  it.  But  as  it  is,  the  unemployed 
are  at  great  disadvantage.  They  not  only  have  to 
meet  the  suspicion  that  something  is  not  right  with 
them  because  they  have  no  church,  but  they  are 
largely  outnumbered  and  crowded  out  by  the  em¬ 
ployed,  some  of  whom  stay  only  three  or  four  years 
in  a  place,  and  are  always  and  everywhere  present¬ 
ing  themselves  as  candidates,  and  are  the  very  ones, 
as  your  correspondent.  Rev.  J.  Petrie,  suggests  of 
the  unemployed,  who  need  to  be  “  waked  up  and  put 
fully  abreast  with  the  age  and  with  their  work  ” ;  the 
very  ones  with  whom  “  new  and  wideawake  sermons 
will  be  in  order.”  While  I  have  been  searching  in 
vain  for  a  field,  I  have  seen  several  such  stepping 
into  good  places  who  were  hardly  warm  in  the  places 
they  left ;  and  have  seen  in  the  religious  papers  com¬ 
mendatory  articles  congratulating  the  people  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  their  services.  They 
are  very  (areful  not  to  get  on  the  unemployeil  list. 
They  hold  on  to  the  church  they  are  seizing  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  they  are  feeling  after  a 
new  one,  where  they  can  repeat  themselves,  and  put 
themselves  in  training  for  still  another  one.  If  they 
would  only  put  as  much-  work  into  the  church  they 
are  seiz  ing  as  they  do  into  those  they  are  trying  to 
get,  the  Master’s  cause  windd  be  considerably  more 
advanced. 

But  to  return  from  my  digression,  let  us  see  how 
the  unemployed  ministers  are  faring,  and  who  are’ 
the  men  who  are  filling  the  vacancies.  For  our  illus¬ 
tration,  let  us  take  the  large  Synod  of  New  York, 
which  contains  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  our  ministers 
and  one-eighth  of  our  churches.  In  the  General  As¬ 
sembly’s  Minutes  of  1887,  there  were  reported  in  this 
Synod  ninety-five  ministers  without  charge.  What 
has  become  of  them  ?  In  the  Minutes  of  1888,  seven¬ 
ty  of  them  are  still  mariied  W.  C.  (without charge), 
four  Ev.  (evangelist),  three  H.  R.  (honorably  retired), 
which  are  little  softer  terms  for  W.  C.  ^ven  died 
during  the  year,  five  have  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  Assembly’s  roll,  gone  evidently  to  other 
denominations  to  find  work,  leaving  just  six  out  of 
the  ninety-five  who  have  found  employment.  One 
of  these  was  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  had  been  to 
Europe  to  recruit,  and  he  of  course  would  find  a 
place,  especially  after  the  warm  and  deserved  words 
of  praise  wh^ch  The  Evangelist  gave  him .  Another 
was  in  Kansas  when  he  was  marked  W.C.,  and  prob¬ 
ably  went  there  for  his  health,  and  he  Is  now  serving 
a  church  there  of  thirty-eight  members.  Of  the  other 
four  I  will  not  speak. 

But  who  believes  there  have  been  only  six  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  great  Synod  of  New  York  to  be  filled  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ?  Why,  The  Evangelist,  in  its  issue 
of  Sept.  a7th,  tells  us  of  seven  pastors  who  have  been 
installed  in  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester  alone  within 
the  last  six  months. 


see  the  results  in  these  sheaves  of  wheat,  in  those 
stalks  of  corn,  and  in  yonder  clusters  of  grapes,  as 


American  harvest-field.  But  there  is  another  kind  of 
reaping  to  be  made.  Just  now  there  is  a  loud  call  for 
harvest  hands,  and  the  appeal  comes  from  the  officers 
of  our  Church  at  large.  There  are  not  half  enough 
helpers  to  gather  in  the  grain  now  ripening.  I  refer  to 
the  Gospel  harvest.  Of  this  the  Lord  Jesus  has  said 
that  the  fields  “  are  white  already  to  harvest.”  This 
Sabbath  has  been  set  apart  by  our  General  Assembly 
as  a  day  when  we  should  pray  for  more  ministers,  for 
consecrated  men  to  preach  in  the  1100  vacant  Presby¬ 
terian  churches.  Perhaps  the  Lord  wants  one  of  you 
boys.  Will  you  listen  it  He  calls  you  to  this  work  of 
telling  “the  old,  old  stoiy”?  If  He  says  “Son,  g;o 
work  to-day  in  My  vineyaru,”  will  you  go  ? 

We  also  want  to  raise  money  to  help  educate  the 
young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Now 
1  shall  call  this  audience  of  children  my  field,  and  in 
this  I  will  plant  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  seed — bright, 
shining,  gold-like  pennies,  just  fresh  from  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia.  See  this  vino.  How  many  beans  have 
come  from  one  seed-bean  ?  Over  fifty  I  Do  you  see 
yon  stalk  of  corn,  with  the  long,  thick  ears,  with  the 
husks  turned  back  so  gracefully,  revealing  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  rows  in  each  oar— perhaps  five  hundred  grains  ? 
They  all  came  from  one  grain  of  corn.  So  I  expect 
that  every  bright  penny  which  I  plant  to-day  will  spring 
up  and  bear  an  abundant  harvest.  You  must  make 
those  pennies  double  and  triple  and  quintuple  and  mul¬ 
tiply  one  hundred-fold.  How  ?  Become  traders.  Buy 
a  cent’s  worth  of  pins,  and  sell  them  for  two  cents ; 
then  buy  two  cents’  worth,  and  sell  them  for  lour;  and 
so  on  till  yqu  have  made  thirty-two  cents.  Invest  this 
in  something  else,  and  sell  that  at  a  profit  as  the  mer¬ 
chant  does.  Or  start  your  earnings  by  selling  the 
bright,  golden  penny  for  two  or  three  or  five  cents. 
Make  pretty  lamp-lighters  for  mother.  Darn  stockings 
with  your  pennyworth  of  thread  at  a  cent  apiece.  Buy 
a  pennyworth  of  chestnuts,  candy,  or  apples,  and 
make  a  profit  by  trading  them.  Get  little  fancy  arti¬ 
cles  for  a  cent  each,  and  sell  them  to  some  older  bro¬ 
ther  or  sister  or  friend  for  twice  as  much. 

The  shining  pennies  were  then  distributqd^M^ 
the  children  dismissed.  As  I  passed  along  thd  sg^fc 
the  next  Ha<wT>tTig,  I  — h«pp;^ll8  an 
angel  over  the  prospect  of  selling  a  roll  of  pins  he 
had  just  piHchased.  He  could  hardly  wait  to  tell 
that  “  Sister  has  already  made  five  cents.”  Soon 
after  another  hopeful  announced  the  fact  that  he 
had  earned  fourteen  cents ! 

Some  heart-soil  is  better  than  that  of  the  tropics 
or  the  hot-house  for  rapid  growth  and  rich  harvests. 
Let  us  put  in  good  seed,  and  expect  large  returns. 

Shickshinny,  Pa.  H.  H.  Henbt., 


The  Independent  discusses  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Board  at  Cleveland,  and  in 
conclusion  says :  ; 

The  question  of  reorganization  was  one  which 
for  obvious  reasons  needed  wise  treatment. 
While  opinion  respecting  It  was  not  divided  on 
the  lines  which  serrated  majority  and  minority 
last  year,  if  indeed  it  was  really  divided  at  alL 
such  action  might  have  been  proposed  as  would 
be  misleading  and  cause  mischief.  The  expe¬ 
diency  of  doii^  sooner  or  later  precisely  w^t 
was  done  at  Cleveland,  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  denied  by  any.  Dr.  Storrs  in  bis 
letter  accepting  the  presidency  last  November, 


said  it  was  plain  to  him  that  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  anything  can  be  done  “  to  bring  the  Board, 
while  carefully  preserving  its  conthiuous  legal 
personality,  into  more  intimate  organic  rda- 
tions  with  churches  which  make  it  their  mis¬ 
sionary  agent,  and  from  whose  members  its 
means  of  usefulness  are  chiefly  to  come,”  ought 
to  be  taken  up,  “  perhaps  at  the  next  minnal 
meeting,”  and  a  “  large  and  impartial  commit¬ 
tee  ”  appointed  to  consider  it  and  report  upon 
it  at  the  following  meeting.  This  is  precisely 
what  has  been  done,  and  best  of  all  it  has  been 
done  with  entire  and  hearty  unanimity.  The 


would  have  scorned  to  do  as  a  man. 

In  politics  we  see  continual  exhibitions  of 
conventional  morality.  To  help  his  political 
party,  a  man  will  be  guilty  of  acts  which  be 
would  never  think  of  committing  to  advance 


his  personal  interests.  One  who  is  scrupulous¬ 
ly  upright  in  his  private  business,  will  some¬ 
times  in  politics  take  pajr*  im  ksttamsy, 
fraud,  and  dishonesty  of  the  worst  kinds.  That 
“  all  is  fair  in  politics,”  is  a  maxim  practically 
carried  out  by  men,  who  otherwise  are  of  the 
highest  characters.  A  man  will  do  for  his  party 
what  he  would  not  think  of  doing  for  himself. 

And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  often  in  religious 
controversies  the  same  conventional  morality 
holds  sway.  It  is  too  often  that  men  will  take 
a  course  in  theological  or  ecclesiastical  debate 
which  they  would  deem  grossly  dishonest  in 
political  matters  or  in  commercial  affairs.  In 
other  words,  they  will  do  as  religionists  what 
they  would  not  do  as  men. 


all  sections,  and  all  shades  of  opinion  ;  and  dS 
to  whom  the  history,  purpose,  and  work  of  the 
Board  are  dear,  will  be  w^l  satisfied,  we  tbk^ 
with  the  action  taken  at  Oleveland.  It  is  lost 
what  it  purports  to  be,  nothing  more,  notblog 
lees.  It  is  not  a  proposal  to  investigate  prln^ 
pies,  but  methods.  It  concerns  the  details  of 
administration,  not  the  foundation  on  which 
that  administration  rests. 

The  elections  were  also  marked  by  unanimi¬ 
ty.  As  a  matter  of  course  President  Storrs  re¬ 
ceived  every  vote  cast.  His  administration, 
beginning  at  a  time  when  clouds  hung  in  the 
horizon,  has  been  signally  successful,  and  the 
Board,  under  his  firm  and  prudent  guidance, 
will  have  peace,  prosperity,  and  harmony.  All 
bis  great  influence  was  ^ven  at  Cleveland  to 
promote  this  most  desirable  result  The  Board 
began  its  sessions  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude  for 
the  blessings  of  the  year,  it  proceeded  in  the 
spirit  of  earnest  dependence  on  God,  and  it 
concluded  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  were  able  and  Inspiring,  particularly 
those  of  the  honored  President,  and  all  the  in¬ 
fluences  were  sweet  and  helpful  The  churches 
will  heartily  respond  to  the  earnest  appeal 
made  to  them  from  Cleveland,  and  give  the  old 
American  Board  a  still  warmer  place  in  their 
affectionate  r^ard. 


home.  Christian  mothers  must  supply  our  great 
want  of  oonseerated  young  men  for  the  ministry,  for 
the  eldership,  for  Simday-school  leaders,  for  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations, for  missionaries  abroad, 
and  for  all  Christian  enterprises  at  home.  If  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  our  more  infiuential  women  shall  be  in 
merely  secular  or  non-Christian  Institutions,  with 
only  the  ambition  to  show  themselves  the  equals  of 
men,  where  shall  we  look  for  such  mothers  as  Mrs. 
Wesley.Mrs.  Lyman  Beecher  .Mrs.  President  Humph¬ 
rey,  €uid  the  multitude  of  such  godly  mothers  who 
have  been,  in  the  esteem  of  heaven,  distinguished  as 
blessed  among  women  by  the  sons  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ? 

'There  is  a  fearful  trend  in  all  public  education  to¬ 
ward  complete  abandonment  of  all  that  favors  evan¬ 
gelical  religion.  The  Bible  is  turned  out  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  No  blessing  from  God  is  asked  hpon  the 
young  immortals  gathered  In  them,  unless  in  the  si¬ 
lent  prayer  of  their  Christian  teachers.  True  history 
is  ruled  out  by  a  sect.  Nothing  prevents  the  incom. 
ing  of  godless,  profane,  and  infidel  men  and  women 
to  be  teachers  of  our  children  and  youth.  At  present 
the  unspent  momentum  of  Infiuences  of  past  days  of 
a  Christian  public  opinion  secures  a  majority  of 
Christian  teachers ;  but  who  can  tell  what  willbe  the 
type  of  the  teachers  of  the  next  generation  ?  Shall 
the  Christian  Church  feel  no  interest  and  assume  no 
responsibility  in  preparing  especially  her  daughters 
for  the  most  infiuential  oi  all  professions— the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching— which  should  be  pervaded  with 
a  deep  sense  of  Christian  obligation  to  point  all  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  to  Christ,  who  still  invites  them  to 
his  loving  and  sheltering  arms  ?  Faith  in  God  and 
the  Bible  must  be  planted  in  childhood.  The  preva¬ 
lence  of  modem  doubt  is  a  sad  symptom  of  neglected 
childhood.  In  many  cases,  mothers  professing  god¬ 
liness  have  thought  more  of  elegant  homes,  society, 
and  amusement,  than  of  the  Christian  nurture  of 
their  sons  and  daughters.  They  have  left  all  this  to 
the  Sunday-school.  For  want  of  early  and  continued 
home-training,  piety  has  no  strong  roots,  and  a  great 
stony  ground  hearers”  unite  with  the 


WILHELM  HEINRICH  SCHULTZE. 

To  not  a  few  readers  of  The  Evangelist  is  this 
name  familiar.  To  these  who  remember  the  leading 
violinist  of  the  “  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,”  it 
recalls  to  memory  the  tall,  graceful  form  and  manly 
bearing  of  this  gentleman,  who  so  skilfully  wielded 
the  magic  bow,  drawing  from  this  “  king  of  instrur 
ments  ”  almost  human  tones  of  sympathetic  expres¬ 
sion.  The  occasional  visits  of  this  group  of  refined 
musicians  to  the  larger  towns,  from  Boston  to  the 
Rockies,  and  from  Canada  to  Texas,  were  always 
welcome ;  and  though  self-appointed,  these  accom¬ 
plished  specialists  were  not  the  less  actually  engag¬ 
ed  in  a  beneficent  musical  mission,  by  which  the 
public  were  being  unconsciously  educated  to  a  high¬ 
er  plane  of  appreciation  and  ^ndeavor.  Especially 
vivid  was  the  impression  madebyMr.Schultze,  who 
standing  before  an  audience  enwrapt  with  his  theme, 
his  face  aglow  with  an  emotion  that  seemed  to  have 
“  less  of  earth  in  it  than  heaven,”  diffused  an  uplift¬ 
ing  inspiration  warmly  felt  by  enthusiastic  listen¬ 
ers. 

Recognizing  Mr.  Schultze’s  marked  ability,  the 
Syracuse  University,  a  rising  institution  sustained 
by  the  Methodist  denomination,  eleven  years  since 
called  him  to  a  new  professorship,  that  of  the  Theo¬ 
ry  and  Practice  of  Music.  Bringing  to  this  position 
trained  skill  and  thorough  knowledge,  with  urbane 
culture,  his  best  powers  were  devoted  to  its  wide  de¬ 
mands  with  conscientious  fidelity.  Five  years  ago 
he  suffered  a  slight  paralytic  attack.  Later  his  hori¬ 
zon  was  beclouded  by  the  death  of  his  devoted  wife. 
Since  then  he  has  anticipated  the  coming  of  “  the 
camel  that  kneels  at  every  tent,”  often  expressing 
to  friends  the  wish  that  he  might  go  suddenly,  and 
that  his  last  hour  might  be  with  his  favorite  violin. 
At  his  wonted  place  on  the  rostrum  of  the  chapel, 
on  the  morning  of  Sept.  26th,  he  had  been  expMn- 
ing  to  the  students  the  motive  of  a  composition  by 
Paganini,  which  he  was  about  to  perform,  and  also 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  With 
usual  spirit  and  effectiveness  he  proceeded  with  its 
execution,  when  suddenly  he  grew  pale,  ceased  jday- 
ing,  and  said  “  I  must  be  excused ;  I  cannot  finish 
it.”  At  once  his  tottering  form  was  tenderly  caught 
by  loving  arms,  who  soon  bore  it  to  the  residence  of 
Chancellor  Sims,  where  death  shortly  released  the 
spirit.  Thus  was  a  cherished  wish  fulfilled. 

Born  in  1828  in  Geiie,  in  Hanover,  of  a  musical 
family,  the  boy  prodigy,  as  Mr.  Schultze  was  there 
regarded,  was  impelled  to  severe  and  wearisome 
practice,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  future  fame, 
and  at  the  same  time  doubtless  leading  to  exhaust¬ 
ing  duties  that  eventually  impaired  a  fine  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  lessened  his  days  of  usefulness.  Happily 
self-reliant,  he  set  a  modest  estimate  on  his  rare 
musical  talent;  always,  on  the  contrary,  generously 
admiring  the  achievements  of  “those  great  play¬ 
ers,”  as  he  so  pleasantly  styled  noted  performers. 
In  society,  among  students,  everywhere,  all  felt  the 
magnetism  of  his  genial  presence,  his  polished,  cor¬ 
dial  manner,  his  sincere  friendliness,  the  outcome  of 
true  benevolence  in  word  and  deed.  As  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Mendeissohn,  so  in  that  of  this  Christian, 
gentleman :  there  was  no  cloud  over  his  genius,  no 
fault  to  regret,  none  to  conceal.  On  whom  shall  his 
mantie  fall  ? 

Mr.  Schultze  had  been  honored  by  the  University 
with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Music,  as  yet  somewhat 
rare  in  America.  g 

It  will  be  remembei^  that  in  the  Peace  Jubilee  in 
Boston  in  1869,  during  the  performance  of  “The 
Heavens  are  Telling,”  in  which  several  thousand 
singers  participated,  a  portion  of  the  latter  began  to 
waver  in  time,  when  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  famous  con¬ 
ductor,  rushed  to  their  rescue,  that  by  his  presence 
he  might  inspire  and  fortify  them,  and  save  the  day, 
as  it  were,  unconsciously  leaving  the  orchestra  with¬ 
out  a  conductor.  Schultze,  at  once  seeing  the  dilem- 


Tbe  Jewish  Messenger  points  with  pride  to 
this  pleasant  incident : 

During  his  recent  journey  through  parts  of 
Italy,  King  Humbert,  noticing  among  the  Jew¬ 
ish  deputation  at  Cesena  several  Garibaldi 
veterans  decorated  with  the  cross  of  valor, 
said :  “  My  renowned  father  entertained  for 
his  Jewish  subjects  particular  esteem  and  affec¬ 
tion.  And  they  well  deserve  it,  for  in  the  gol¬ 
den  book  of  our  campaign  for  liberty  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  hundreds  of  Jewish  heroes, 
who  offered  up  their  blood  and  their  means  for 
our  cause.”  The  activity  of  the  Jews  of  Italy  is 
very  gratifying,  and  this  public  testimony  to 
their  patriotism  will  spur  them  to  greater  exer¬ 
tions.  De  Laveleye,  in  his  “  Cotemporary  So¬ 
cialism,”  admits  the  influence  of  Jewish  writers 
and  workers  in  social  science.  It  was  Rabbi 
Fano  who  wrote  the  first  Italian  work  on  the 
formation  of  cooperative  societies.  Emilio 
Morpurgo  and  Marco  Besso  followed  in  the 
same  path.  Ettore  Levi  of  Venice,  has  written 
the  best  handbook  on  Italian  People’s  Banks. 
Dr.  Ugo  Pisa,  Prof.  Ugo  ^bbeno,  and  Deputy 
Luigi  Luzzatti  have  done  valuable  service  in 
this  field. 


Were  any  of  them  men  who 
were  on  the  unemployed  list  ?  And  now  another  of 
its  vacant  churches  has  just  called  still  another  em¬ 
ployed  man  from  the  Northwest,  and  yet  that  Pres¬ 
bytery  had  ten  men  on  its  roll  last  year  without 
charge.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  Presby¬ 
tery  connected  with  the  Synod  of  New  York  but  has 
had  several  vacancies  during  the  year  that  have  been 
filled,  and  only  three  of  them  have  been  filled  by  men 
in  the  Synod  who  were  without  charge.  Some  of 
these  vacant  churches,  to  be  sure,  have  called  the  re¬ 
cent  graduates  of  our  seminaries;  but  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  called  men  who  were  employed 
serving  other  churches.  And  these  men  are  largely 
young  men,  doubtless  men  of  ability  and  promise, 
who  are  serving  in  the  smaller  churches. 

And  what  is  constantly  taking  place  Is  this:  These 
men  who  are  serving  in  the  smaller  churches— men, 
remember,  who  are  employed— are  the  men  who  are 
stepping  into  the  larger  churches  as  they  become  va¬ 
cant,  leaving  vacant  the  small  churches,  which  the 
unemployed,  many  of  whom  are  capable  of  serving 
much  stronger  churches,  must  take  at  a  small  sala¬ 
ry,  or  go  without. 

Note  some  of  the  recent  changes  that  have  come 
imder  my  eye.  A  church  of  233  members  calls  a  man 
from  a  church  of  130 ;  one  of  132  members,  a  man 
from  a  church  of  58 ;  one  of  170  members,  a  man  from 
a  church  of  69;  one  of  260  members,  a  man  from  a 
church  of  62 ;  one  of  183  members,  the  youngest  man 
in  the  Presbytery  from  a  church  of  40  members. 
These  examples  are  enough  to  show  who  the  men 
are,  for  the  most  part,  who  are  filling  the  desirable 
vacancies  as  they  occur,  and  the  class  of  churches 
that  are  left  vacant,  viz :  those  most  difficult  to  fill 

This,  I  grant,  is  in  the  line  of  true  civil  service  re¬ 
form.  But  where  is  the  promotion  for  the  middle- 
aged  man  who  has  had  years  of  experience,  and  is 
still  capable  of  doing  his  best  work,  but  who  happens 
to  be  unemployed  ?  O  he  must  take  up  with  what 
he  can  get  I  He  must  stop  down  into  one  of  the  fee¬ 
ble  churches,  and  maintain  and  educate  his  family 
on  the  little  salarj'  which  is  offered  him.  And  if  he 
does  not  take  the  first  one  that  would  receive  him, 
he  “  can  claim  no  sympathy  for  being  unemployed.” 
Well,  it  is  not  sympathy  the  unemployed  want. 
They  want  fields  corresponding  to  their  abilities, 
just  as  the  employed  ministers  do;  and  one  reason 
why  they  cannot  get  them,  is  because  there  is  such 
a  scramble  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  employed. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  confused 
talk  on  this  subject  of  unemployed  ministers  and  va¬ 
cant  churches.  A  good  share  of  it  would  more  ap¬ 
propriately  come  under  the  head  of  shifting  minis¬ 
ters  and  changing  churches,  and  that  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Committee  recently  appointed  by  General 
Assembly  on  this  subject,  ought  to  be  designated. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  which  our  Church 
is  trying  to  work  out  is  not  so  much  how  to  bring 
the  unemployed  ministers  and  the  vacant  churches 
together,  as  how  to  fill  the  places  that  become  vacant 
with  suitable  men,  and  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
stagnation,  the  confusion  and  division  that  come 
from  long  vacancies  and  from  hearing  a  long  list  of 
candidates;  and  on  the  other,  the  unseemly  strife 
for  place  between  brethren,  the  unministorial  busi¬ 
ness  of  “  laying  wires  for  the  Lord  to  pull,”  and  the 
humiliation  to  the  ministry  attending  this  whole 
matter  of  candldating. 

“  'There  is  no  lack  of  machinery,”  says  your  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Sept.  27th,  on  this  subject.  No,  I  should 
say  not.  Every  man  has  a  machine  of  his  own,  and 
every  man  regards  himself  as  the  apiminted  power  to 
run  the  machine.  Every  man  has  a  particular  friend 
whom  he  would  like  to  have  carry  off  the  prize  of  a 


The  Observer  holds  that  our  Colleges  are  not 
anti-Christian.  But  then  there  are  Colleges  and 
Colleges,  and  especially,  Professors  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  : 

The  simple  facts  in  the  case  are  these.  A 
young  man  secures  at  best  an  Impeifect  educa¬ 
tion  in  college.  He  learns  to  inqidre,  to  investi¬ 
gate,  to  analyze,  to  discuss,  and  to  reason.  He 
may  be  led  in  the  pride  of  his  literary  attain¬ 
ments  to  imagine  himself  far  more  of  a  SolSija 
than  be  really  is.  He  has  left  behind  the  whoieP^ 
some  restraints  of  home,  and  begins  to  dlotale 
to  himself  as  to  his  daily  course,  and  to  formu¬ 
late  opinions  on  matters  in  general  for  himself. 
He  deals  with  ail  things  ^ke.  He  puts  the 
Bible  under  the  microscope,  and  finds  a  Hebrew 
point  that  puzzles  him.  He  analyzes  the  whale, 
and  cannot  find  a  throat  suited  to  the  swallow¬ 
ing  of  mankind.  He  has  found  out  that  one  of 
the  professors,  well  skilled  to  teach  his  particu¬ 
lar  line  of  study,  has  mysterious  theories  about 
the  Pentateuch,  or  inspiration,  or  Jonah.  He 
has  realized  that  some  pronesslve  men  doubt. 
He  need  not  ga  far  to  find  preachers  who  ex¬ 
plain  away  rather  than  explain  the  Bible,  and 
so  there  is  peril  Happy  is  it  for  such  a  stu¬ 
dent,  if  at  this  formative  period  of  his  life,  be  is 


The  Examiner  takes  note  of  the  discussion 
begun  in  one  of  the  BritishjReviews,  and  thence 
spreading  through  the  press  of  that  country, 
as  to  whether  marriage  is  a  failure  or  not.  It 
concludes : 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about 
this  “incompatibility  of  temper.”  There  are 
few  cases  in  which,  if  a  husband  and  wife  who 
have  made  an  unfortunate  choice  of  each  oth¬ 
er  for  life  partners,  would  face  the  fact  as  they 
face  other  disagreeable  facts,  and  firmly  re¬ 
solve  to  make  the  beet  of  the  matter,  there 
would  not  result  a  reasonable  degree  of  domes¬ 
tic  peace,  if  not  of  absolute  felicity.  It  is  not 
the  weight  of  the  yoke  that  chafes  the  restive 
ox,  but  the  pulling  to  get  away  from  it. 

Another  thing  is  no  lees  clear,  and  that  is 
that  nearly  all  of  this  domestic  misery  is 
chargeable  not  to  the  institution  of  marriage, 
but  to  the  folly  of  the  married.  In  other  words, 
almost  all  of  it  might  have  been  prevented  if 
common  prudence  and  forethought  bad  been 
exercised.  Men  will  not  enter  into  a  business 
or  professional  partnership  without  knowing 
each  other  well,  or  at  least  making  the  most 
careful  inquiries  about  each  other’s  character, 
habits,  and  qualifications  for  the  proposed 
business.  The  reason  is  clear  ;  a  man  puts  his 
property  and  good  name  a^  the  mercy  of  his 
partner.  He  may  be  ruined  and  disgraced  if 
he  make  an  unwise  partnership.  And  yet  this 
same  prudent  man  of  aflhirs  will  choose  a  wife 
by  the  most  happy-go-lucky  method,  knowing 
nothing  about  her  except  that  she  has  a  pretty 
face  and  can  dance  well,  or  talk  society  gossip 
by  the  hour.  Women  on  their  part  are  even 
more  Ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  men  they 
marry.  The  wonder  concerning  such  unions  Is 
not  that  many  turn  out  badly,  but  that  any 
turn  out  well 

How  ridiculous  to  lay  on  the  institution  of 
marriage  the  blame  that  belongs  to  the  head¬ 
long  f<^y  of  those  who  marry  in  haste  and  re¬ 
pent  at  leisure.  As  well  argue  that  business 
partnerships  are  pernicious  because  those  who 
enter  into  them  unadvisedly  are  often  fleeced 
by  some  plausible  rogue.  No  evidence  has 
ever  been  produced  that  shows  a  considerable 
percentage  of  unhappiness  among  those  who 
exercise  in  regard  to  marriage  me  prudence 
that  befits  entrance  on  a  partnership  that 
makes  or  mars  a  life.  And  which  would  be 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  BOSTON. 

This  body  has  the  oversil^htor  all  the  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  in  New  England,  except  Connecticut. 
It  consists  of  thirty-three  churches  and  forty-five  min¬ 
isters.  It  held  its  Fall  meeting  at  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
Oct.  2-4.  The  Bev.  Thomas  A.  Beeves  of  Woonsocket, 
B.  I.,  preached  from  Ephes.  i.  22.  The  Bev.  Charles  S. 
Dewing  of  Somerville  was  elected  moderator,  and  the 
Bev.  Andrew  Burrows  of  South  Boston  temporary  clerk. 
There  were  present  twenty-six  ministers  and  seventeen 
elders.  The  following  were  elected  Commissioners  to 
Synod :  The  Bev.  Charles  C.  Wallace,  D.D.,  James  A.  F. 
MoBain,  Joseph  W.  Sanderson,  Andrew  Burrows,  Peter 
M.  Macdonald.  The  Bev.  John  Brown  was  received 
from  Trinity  Presbytery,  Texas.  The  report  on  the 
Second  Church  of  Newburyport  was  accepted  and  ap¬ 
proved.  A  notice  of  appeal  to  Synod  was  received  from 
Mr.  Beaizly.  The  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  his 
proposed  appeal  was  out  of  order ;  but  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  defend  Presbytery,  if  necessary,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  which  was  the  Bev.  Frederick  Campbell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission.  The  usual  Standing  and  Tem¬ 
porary  Committees  were  appointed.  The  records  of 
most  of  the  churches  were  approved.  An  appeal  against 
the  installation  of  an  elder  in  the  Lonsdale  church  was 
sustained,  the  defendant  failing  to  appear.  The  Bev. 
Kobert  Gordon  Mackay  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York.  The  Bev.  Charles  K.  Canfield  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland,  Pa., 
and  a  committee  appointed  for  his  installation  at  South 
Byegate,  Vt.  The  Bev.  Kenneth  Mackay  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.John,  N.  B.,and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  receive  and  install  him  at  Houlton, 
Me.  Mr.  John  P.  Newell  was  ordained  an  evangelist. 
The  Bev.  Charles  C.  Wallace,  D.D.,  was  freed,  at  his  own 
request,  from  the  ftastoral  care  of  the  church  at  New¬ 
buryport,  and  a  minute  was  passed  expressive  of  the 
high  esteem  of  the  Presbytery.  A  difference  between 
the  Session  and  some  part  of  the  congregation  at  New¬ 
buryport  as  to  the  legality  of  a  meeting  called  on  short 
notice,  being  referred  to  a  special  committee,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  :  1.  That,  supposing  the  meeting  duly  called  for 
a  specified  business,  the  question  of  time  or  place  has 
no  place.  2.  The  Committee  thought  that  the  meeting 
in  question  was  illegal,  tor  several  reasons.  Presbytery 
affirmed  the  first  of  these  findings,  and  laid  the  second 
on  the  table,  thus  substantially  affirming  the  legality  of 
the  meeting.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Harris-street  Church  and  Session  in  Newbury- 


number  of 

Church,  but  soon  wither  away  under  the  burning 
noon  of  social  temptations. 

More  and  deeper  mother-piety  is  now  the  one 
greatest  of  all  the  needs  of  the  Church.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  young  women,  therefore,  in  these  days  of 
mere  ambitious  secularism  among  men,  and  social 
SBsthetlcism  among  women,  needs  the  careful, 
thoughtful,  prayerful  interest  of  the  Church.  All 
Christian  institutions  should  be  not  only  sustained, 
but  aided  in  their  very  difficult  but  ifiost  important 
work  for  adult  youth  who  are  in  the  highest  and  last 
period  of  their  education.  In  the  last  period  in 
which  able  Christian  instructors  may  aid  them  in 
oorrecting  their  faults,  establishing  their  wavering 
faith,  and  forming  their  characters,  so  that  they 
shall  be  well  prepued  for  their  life-work  as  formers 
and  mouldersof  moral  and  spiritual  life  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  their  ovrn  children,  or  of  the  pupils  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  care,  Elmira  College  was  established 
with  this  chiefly  in  view.  It  first  raised  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  a  college  for  women  higher  than  that  of  any 
institution  designed  expressly  for  women,  known  in 
this  country  or  in  the  world.  It  first  ventured  to 
require  for  graduation  a  full  course  of  study  in  lan¬ 
guages.  mathematics,  sciences,  literature,  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  same  grade  and  with  the  same  thor¬ 
ough  tests  of  examination  as  colleges  for  young 
men  then  required. 


brought  under  the  instruction  of  a  professor 
who  Is  prepared  to  meet  the  subtle  logic  ar¬ 
rayed  against  the  evangelical  doctrines  con¬ 
cerning  and  growing  out  of  God’s  Word.  But 
alas  for  the  young  man,  if  all  the  help  he  is  to 
have  against  skeptical  tendencies  consists  in  a 
sclentiflo  study  of  the  Bible  under  professors 


whose  views  of  Genesis  and  the  Pentateuch  and 
inspiration  are  contrary  to  those  of  the  large 


pr<mortlon  of  our  ministry. 

For  our  own  part  we  would*  not  adytM^ 
parents  to  send  a  son  to  college  with  the 
that  the  salvation  of  his  soul  was  likely  to  be¬ 
an  early  result  of  his  training  there.  Nor  need  i 
parents  refrain  from  sending  a  son  to  ooUeaei 
because  at  some  colleges  he  would  find  a 


lug  atmosphere  of  doubt,  a  sort  of  perpetual  tf 
not  prominent  sneer  at  the  old-fashioned 
In  certain  colleges  we  would  deem  a  youM 


man’s  religious  faith  and  his  soul  | 
danger.  In  other  colleges  he  would  1 
rounded  with  the  most  helpful  rwiigi 
fluences.  ^ 

But  all  this  brings  us  to  the  stunestl 
parents  cannot  too  carefully  stu^^ the 
to  whose  care  they  propose  to  oomm 
boys.  If  the  curriculum  be  bare  of  v 
subjects,  it  is  no  fit  ourricuium  for  tba  fi 
Christian  household  to  take  up.  If  t 
known  to  be  in  a  college  an  atmospl 
doubt  on  religious  matters,  if  it  is 
some  of  its  professors  out  up  the  Hihib 
amazement  and  even  amusement  o(  gl 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  laosi 


This  standard  has  never  been 
lowered,  but  has  advanced  with  the  raised  standards 
of  other  colleges.  The  work  of  its  regular  college 
dassee  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  undergraduate 
nlnnnrn  in  any  college  of  this  State. 

Six  classes,  containing  an  aggregate  of  eighty  stu¬ 
dents,  were  honorably  graduated  with  the  legied  de¬ 
gree  of  B  A.  before  Vassar  College  was  opened,  and 
yet  all  writers,  journalists,  and  statisticians  persist 
In  repeating  the  erroneous  statement  that  “  Vassar 
is  the  oldest  college  for  women  in  this  country  and 
the  world.”  It  is  true  that  Vassar  is  the  oldest  of 
the  miUionaire  colleges.  But  if  a  million  is  necessary 
to  Justify  the  name,  ColumUa  and  Vassar  are  the 


avoided. 
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hurricane  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  on  Sept.  7th,  ChlacHC  InuiIfrnthMi* 

a  vibration  like  that  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  on  Mr.  W.  B.  Farwell  of  San  Francisco,  in  The  Fo- 
shore,  and  at  the  same  instant  there  was  an  up-  rum  for  October,  tries  to  explain  why,  from  the 
heaval  of  the  Blanquilla  coral  reef,  which  formed  welcome  that  was  at  first  extended  to  the  Chinese 
ah  island  In  the  middle  of  the  harbor  of  huge  in  California  forty  years  ago,  the  popular  feeling 
pieces  of  solid  bod-coral.  The  island  formed  is  has  become  an  intense  prejudice.  He  says  their 
about  160  feet  long,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  labor  creates  in  Its  economic  effects  a  system  very 
•hows  about  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  j  like  slavery,  whereby  the  rich  become  richer,  and 
In  Ilbany  Landmark*  the  poor  poorer,  and  no  room  is  left  in  industrial 

The  old  Dutch  landmarks  of  Albany  are  becom-  j  life  for  a  strong  and  independent  working  class. 
Ing  few.  Within  the  last  year  manufactories  have  ,  This  economic  effect  of  Chinese  labor,  together 
gone  up  rapidly  on  the  ground  which  has  over  |  with  the  degrading  method  of  life  of  the  Mongoli- 
been  hold  sacred  since  the  structure  was  built  in  .  ans,  their  non-assimilation  with  our  population, 
1765  by  the  Van  Rensselaors  as  their  manor  house.  |  and  their  adherence  to  idolatry,  make  their  exciu- 
The  structure  was  occupied  as  a  residence  by  the  ;  slon  a  necessity.  But  in  spite  of  the  law,  they  con¬ 


firm  faith  that  He  who  could  part  Jordan’s  an  unfavorable  impression,  and  S 
waves,  would  in  His  own  time  manifest  His  himself  spoke  of  it  in  a  rattier  d 
«>ory  aad  disco,nf<,«  thalr  The  “ 

sound  that  was  heard  from  the  ranks  of  Israel  experience^  described  this  very  i 
was  the  long  blast  from  the  rams’  horns  each  being  the  persuasive  message  whic 
day.  sent  to  her,  and  which  proved  to  b 

Veese  15.  “And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  Ing-point  in  her  life. — Dr.  Edward  J 
serenth  day,  that  they  rose  early  about  the 

dawning  of  the  day,  and  compassed  the  city  j  RIHE  AND  PRAl! 

after  the  same  manner  seven  times ;  only 

j  ’>  [Will  Thk  EvANOKLisT  publlsh  thc  encl< 

that  day  they  compas^d  the  city  seven  times^ 

They  rose  early,  for  God  had  promised  them  only  exist  now  m  the  memory  of 

Jericho  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  exc  te-  oopies  them,  and  to  whom  they  have  been 

ment  and  enthusiasm  among  all  the  people  of  comfort _ An  Old  Subscbibke.] 

Israel  must  have  been  intense.  Another  rea-  j  of  moi 

son  for  rising  early,  even  at  daybreak,  was  Like  trems  are  scattered  o’er  tree  and  thor 

4,v.«  ♦Kof  onmnaqs  the  eitv  Ere  the  sun  comes  up  in  its  glorious  powe 

the  fact  that  they  were  to  compass  tne  cuy 

seven  times,  and  this  would  occupy  all  the  j  from  earth,  to  heaven  aspiring, 

day.torilltwasMhourtiourneyaroundJerl- 

cho,  it  would  have  taken  this  great  multituae  rpo  the  God  of  Love  will  1  kneel  and  pray. 

certainly  an  hour  and  a  half  to  compass  the  j  p^y  j  g,ow 

city  once.  Then  it  is  probable  that  they  rested  of  the  sultry  sun  is  upon  my  brow ; 

tnv  U  Ufflo  whllp  aftflr  each  circuit  When  the  flocks  have  sought  the  shady  tn 

for  a  little  wnile  alter  eacn  circuit.  leaves  are  quiet  and  hushed  the  b 

Verse  16.  “And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  sev-  I  will  gaze  on  the  beautiful  earth  abroad, 
enth  time,  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  Then*’X*8ing^roy  e*yes*on  the*^gforf^ 
trumpets,  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Shout;  To  the  God  of  Love  will  I  kneel  and  pray, 
for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  city.’’  Notice,  i  pray  at  eve  when  the  crimson  light 
Jo.hu«  had  only  tbo  promlae  ot  Ood  aa  the 

ground  of  his  assurance.  He  had  never  seen  a  jg  tmghing  the  bird  and  cloMng  the  flower 
citv  taken  in  this  way,  nor  did  the  walls  begin  When  all  is  at  rest,  and  the  stars  come  fw 

.  ’  ,, _ iu„  To  keep  their  watch  o’er  the  sleeping  eart 

to  totter  when  the  pnests  blew  the  rams  horns.  Him  who  has  blessed  and  watched  thro 
No ;  there  the  walls  stood  wide  and  strong,  so  To  the  God  of  Love,  will  I  kneel  and  pray 
that  houses  could  be  built  upon  them  (Joshua  Then  will  I  pray:  for  I  find  it  Is  sweet 
11.  15)  nod  yot  Jehua  aaid  ”  Shoal;  lor  the 

Lord  hath  f^lven  you  the  city.  Now  it  is  easy  j  shall  faiot  when  I  lean  on  my  God 
enough  to  shout  after  a  victory,  but  it  requires  I  shall  gather  strength  for  my  upward  flig 

^  ^  «  ns  Mv  n»th  fthnll  hA  AA  thA  ahinincF  lifFnt. ! 
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THE  FALL  OF  JERICHO. 


The  Lesson :  Joshua  vi.  1-16. 

1.  Now  Jericho  was  straltly  shut  up  because  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Irsael :  none  went  out.  and  none  came  In. 

3.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  See,  I  have  given  Into 
thine  hand  Jericho,  and  the  king  thereof,  and  the  mighty 
men  of  valor. 

3.  And  ye  shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye  men  ot  war,  and 
go  round  about  the  city  once.  Thus  shall  thou  do  six  days. 

4.  Aud  seveo  prleets  shall  bear  before  the  ark  seven 
trumpets  ot  rams'  boms;  and  the  seventh  day  ye  ehall 
compass  the  city  seven  Umee,  and  the  prleets  shall  blow 
with  the  trumpets 

5.  And  It  shall  oome  to  pass,  that  when  they  make  a  long 
blast  with  the  ram’s  horn,  snd  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  aU  the  people  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout; 
aud  the  wall  of  the  city  shall  fall  down  flat,  and  the  people 
shall  ascend  up  every  man  straight  before  him. 

6.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  called  the  prleets,  and 
said  unto  them.  Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let 
seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of  rams*  borns  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

7.  And  he  said  unto  the  people.  Pass  on,  and  compass  the 

dty.  and  let  him  that  is  armed  pass  on  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord.  ^  ^  ^ 

8.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  had  spoken  unto  the 
people,  that  the  seven  priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets 
of  rams’  boms  passed  on  before  the  Lord,  snd  blew  with 

and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  lord  tol- 


tho  trumpets 

lowed  them.  .  . 

9.  And  the  armed  men  went  before  the  priests  that  blew 
with  the  trumpets,  and  the  rearward  came  after  the  ark, 
the  priests  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  tmmpets. 

10.  And  Joehua  had  commanded  the  people,  saying.  Ye 
shall  not  shout,  nor  make  any  noise  with  your  voice,  neither 
shall  any  word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  until  the  day  1 
bid  yon  shout :  then  shall  ye  shout. 

11.  So  the  ark  of  the  Lord  compassed  the  city,  going  about 
It  once :  and  they  ctune  into  the  camp,  and  lodged  in  the 
camp.  — 

12.  And  Joshua  rose  early  In  the  morning,  and  the  priests 

took  up  the  ark  ot  the  Lord.  , 

13.  And  seven  priests  bearing  seven  trumpets  of  rams 
boms  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  went  on  continually,  and 
blew  with  the  trumpets :  and  the  armed  men  went  before 
them ;  but  the  rearward  came  after  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the 
prleets  going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets. 

14.  And  the  second  day  they  compassed  the  city  once,  and 
returned  Into  the  camp.  Bo  they  did  six  days. 

16.  And  It  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they  rose 
up  early  about  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  compassed  the 
city  after  the  some  manner  seven  Umee :  only  on  that  day 
they  compassed  the  city  seven  Umee. 

16.  And  It  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  Ume,  when  the 
priests  blew  with  the  trumpets.  Joehua  said  unto  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Shout;  tor  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  city. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KrTTBEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text. — By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell  down,  after  they  were  compassed  about  seven 
daj/s.’’— Heb.  xi.  30. 

Our  last  lesson  was  on  the  memorial  stones, 
which  were  placed  in  Giigal  to  commemorate 
the  miraculous  passage  over  the  Jordan.  And 
you  will  remember  that  the  children  of  Israel 
passed  ovei  to  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  to 
Giigal,  which  was  “  ol  the  east  border  of  Jer¬ 
icho.’’  vve  come  now  to  the  account  of  the 
fall  of  that  city,  ••tory  which  is  related  with 
wonderful  minuteness  of  detail,  and  which  is 
80  full  of  the  supernatural,  that  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  explain  it  upon  any  theory  which  ex¬ 
cludes  the  supernatural. 

Verse  1.  “Now  Jericho  was  straltly  shut  up 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  none  went 
cut  and  none  came  in.’’  In  other  words,  Jer¬ 
icho  was  besieged  by  the  children  of  God,  or 
rather,  besieged  by  the  glory  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural,  as  witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan.  For  we  read  in  chap. 
T.  1,  that  this  miracle  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  so  that  there  was  no  spir¬ 
it  in  them  any  more.  The  gates  of  the  city 
therefore  were  closed,  and  no  one  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  out  or  come  in. 

Verse  2.  “And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
See,  I  have  given  into  thine  hand  J ericho,  and 
the  king  thereof,  and  the  mighty  men  of  val¬ 
or.’’  When  God  said  this  to  Joshua,  Jericho 
was  not  taken,  and  yet  already  God  had  given 
the  city  to  Israel.  The  divine  purpose  was 
formed,  and  was  about  to  be  executed,  and  al¬ 
though  the  men  of  war  in  Jericho  were  re¬ 
markable  in  strength  and  size,  although  they 
were  veterans  in  warfare,  yet  by  the  decree  of 
the  Almighty  they  were  eVen  now  given  into 
St«ii9^u«'8  hand,  and  victory  was  made  sure. 
The  teacher  should  have  the  class  read  Josh. 
T.  13-16,  where  we  find  the  account  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  to  Joshua  of  “  a  man  with  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand,’’  and  who  declared  himself 
to  be  the  “ Captain  of  the  Lord’s  host.’’ 

Versb  3,  4.  “And  ye  shall  compass  the  city, 
•n  ye  men  of  war,  and  go  round  about  the  city 
cnoe.  This  shalt  thou  do  six  days.  And  seven 
priests  shall  bear  before  the  ark  seven  trum¬ 
pets  of  rams’  horns ;  and  the  seventh  day  ye 
shall  compass  the  city  seven  times,  and  the 
priests  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets.’’  You 
will  notice  the  significance  here  of  the  number 
•even,  which  was  the  sacred  number,  giving 
the  idea  of  completeness,  and  it  was  regarded 
by  the  Israelites  as  “  the  symbolic  seal  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  their  nation.’’  It 
is  interesting  also  to  note,  that  God  rested 
from  the  work  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it;  that  the  ark  rested  in  the 
seventh  month  on  Ararat ;  that  in  the  sin-of¬ 
fering  the  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  seven 
times  before  the  Lord;  that  every  seventh 
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a  strong  faith  to  shout  before  a  sign  of  the 
victory  appears,  simply  trusting  in  the  divine 
promise.  But  the  children  of  Israel  believed 
God,  who  had  said  “  I  have  given  into  thine 
hand  Jericho,’’  and  they  shouted  as  conquer¬ 
ors,  because  they  were  confident  that  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  walls  would  follow  their  cry  of  tri¬ 
umph. 

Then  you  will  notice  (verse  5)  that  God  com¬ 
manded  “  all  the  people . 

Joshua,  not  only  the  priests  and  the  men  of 
war,  but  every  one,  so  that  it  must  have  been 
a  mighty  sound  which  came  up  into  the  ears 
of  their  enemies. 


crepancy  is  explained  by  the  omission  from  M. 
Stourm’s  figures  of  $432,000,000  of  life  annuities, 
which  are  usually  considered  as  a  part  of  the  debt. 
The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  the  entire  debt,  including  the  annuities,  is 
$258,167,083.  Of  the  funded  debt,  $2,900,000,000 
are  perpetual  throe  per  cents.,  $1,357,600,000  per¬ 
petual  four  and  a  half  per  cents.,  and  $967,906,200 
redeemable  bonds  of  various  descriptions. 
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A  lake  steamer  that  was  sold  to  a  firm  in  Hon¬ 
duras,  lias  started  from  Chicago  for  Belize.  She 
will  do  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
to  shout,  not  only  |  and  then  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  her  des¬ 
tination. 

1  ComparlMD  cf  Wages. 

In  an  explanation  of  the  variations  of  wages  in 
different  countries.  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard 
writes  in  the  October  Forum :  “The  great  reason 
why  wages  are  very  small  in  India  and  China,  high¬ 
er  but  still  slim  in  a  country  like  Germany,  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  England,  and  highest  of  all  in 
the  United  States,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  varying 
productiveness  of  labor  in  these  countries.  Be¬ 
yond  doubt,  this  is  the  fundamental  explanation  of 
the  differences  that  prevail  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  the  money  wages  of  laborers,  as  well 
as  in  the  commodities  which  they  buy  with  the 
money,  and  which  are  their  real  wages.  The  work¬ 
man  is  paid  more,  hut  ho  also  produces  more. 
The  product  sells  for  more  than  the  product  of  the 
same  labor  elsewhere,  and  the  employer  is  able  to 
pay  higher  money  wages.  Not  only  is  ho  able  to 
do  so,  but  he  must ;  for  thousands  of  employers 
desire  to  engage  in  business,  and  compote  with 
each  other  for  laborers,  and  tlic  result  must  be 
that  wages  will  he  high  in  some  proportion  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  laborers.” 

Tbc  Wintbrop  Estate  In  Brookline,  Hass. 
Nestling  amid  majestic  clumps  of  trees  in  one  of 
the  most  retired  localities  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  is 
the  residence  of  Robert  C.  Wlnthrop,  an  American 
statesman  and  author,  and  descended  from  the 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  house  is  of 
English  design,  and  built  entirely  of  stone,  having 
front  and  side  elevations,  which  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  Standing  on  an  eminence  about  300  yards 
from  the  main  gateway,  it  looks  like  a  British  no¬ 
bleman’s  mansion,  with  beautiful  waving  lawns 
and  choicest  of  plants  on  every  side,  while  all 
through  the  giounds  are  seen  beds  of  flowers  in 
rare  colors  and  quaint  designs.  The  area  of  the 
whole  estate  is  sixty-three  acres,  and  the  keeping 
of  it  in  accordance  with  the  Winthrop  family  taste 
requires  the  constant  services  of  ten  men.  The 
overseer,  James  McGregor,  is  a  native  of  Scotland. 
His  first  experience  in  landscape  gardening  was 
with  Lord  Gray  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  Perthshire,  and 
he  has  introduced  into  Brookline  the  ideas  which 
were  prevalent  in  his  native  land.  The  estate  Is 
really  one  of  the  attractions  of  Boston’s  suburbs, 
and  has  been  admired  by  many  distinguished  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  visited  Boston,  among  them  being 
President  Hayes,  who  was  there  in  1877.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Winthrop,  the  present  proprietor,  was  born 
in  1809,  and  studied  law  with  the  great  Daniel 
Webster.  He  soon  left  law  and  went  into  politics, 
being  a  member  of  Congress  for  ten  years,  and  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  from 
1847  to  1849. 


world.  The  total  cost  was  $9,000,000,000,  and 
over  1,000,000  persons  are  employed  by  them.  The 
longest  mileage  operated  by  a  single  company  is 
that  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Rail¬ 
road,  about  8000  miles.  The  Canadian  Pacific  ex¬ 
tends  from  Quebec  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ex¬ 
tends  farther  east  and  west  than  any  otlier  road. 
The  largest  number  of  passengers  is  carried  by  the 
New  York  Elevated  Railroad — 525,000  a  day,  or 
191,625,000  everj'  year ;  and  of  the  passengers  car¬ 
ried  by  all  the  roads  in  the  country,  only  one  in 
ten  million  is  killed.  The  chances  of  being  struck 
by  lightning  are  much  greater  than  of  being  killed 
by  a  railroad  accident. 

The  longest  single  span  of  a  bridge  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  that  of  the  new  Poughkeepsie  bridge  over 
the  Hudson  River,  648  feet;  the  highest  bridge  is 
the  Einzua  viaduct  on  the  Erie  road,  305  feet ;  the 
longest  tunnel  is  the  Hoosac  in  Massachusetts,  AJ 
miles ;  and  the  highest  point  reached  by  a  railroad 
In  the  United  States  is  10,852  feet,  or  over  two 
miles,  at  Marshall  Pass,  on  the  Denver  and  Bio 
Grande  road.  » 

EngUgh  Kallwayg 

The  “  third  class  ”  passengers  on  the  English 
railways  seem  likely  to  have  better  accommoda¬ 
tions  before  long.  It  is  a  curious  state  of  things 
now  disclosed  in  the  reports  of  leading  companies. 
Years  ago  the  Midland  abolished  its  “  second 
class,”  and  has  never  regretted  having  done  so. 
Last  year  the  London  and  Northwestern  receipts 
showed  a  shrinkage  of  ten  thousand  pounds  on  its 
first  and  second  classes,  and  is  considering  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  to  abolish  them.  Democracy  is  a  pow¬ 
er  on  the  English  railway.  Last  year  of  the  733,- 
678,531  passengers  carried  on  English  lines,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  season  ticket-holders,  less  than  32,000,000 
were  first  class,  less  than  65,000,000  were  second 
class,  and  more  than  638,000,000  were  third  class 
passengers.  Something  like  the  American  plan  is 
Ukeiy  to  come,  with  far  better  accommodations 
tor  the  poWln  geawraliy. 

Engflsh  and  InerlcaB  Railroadi. 

An  experiment  made  to  test  the  respective  rail¬ 
road  operations  of  England  and  this  country  shows 
that  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  each  locomo¬ 
tive  does  upward  of  six  times  the  work,  runs  an¬ 
nually  nearly  twice  the  mileage,  and  with  less  than 
one-half  the  charges  for  traffic,  earns  nearly  twice 
the  revenue  that  one  does  on  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Railway.  As  a  general  rule,  Eng¬ 
lish  lines  are  far  better  constructed  than  Ameri¬ 
can — the  gradients  are  easier,  and  the  curves  less 
abrupt— and  yet  in  the  two  lines  above  specified 
the  English  locomotive  costs,  in  repairs  add  re¬ 
newals,  about  double  the  American  for  the  same 
amount  of  work  performed. 

nexichn  lid  to  Railroads. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  made  a  contract 
with  Luis  Huller  authorizing  his  company,  the 
Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  Chihuahua  Railroad,  to  issue 
bonds  and  stock,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  road. 
Mr.  Huller  Is  President  of  the  IntemationEil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Mexico,  who  own  and  are  colonizing  the 
northern  half  of  Lower  California.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  also  made  a  contract  with  Sebastian 
Camacho,  as  representative  of  the  Mexican  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  for  the  removal  of  the  bar  of  Tampi¬ 
co,  the  building  of  wharves,  Ac.,  there,  and  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  use  them  for  thirty-five  years,  with 
all  privileges  of  lighterage  and  towing  in  waters 
near  Tampico.  The  Government  aid  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  will  be  $3,000,000  of  bonds,  to 
be  called  “Bonds  of  the  Tampico  Port  Works,’ 
and  to  be  of  the  value  of  $1000  each. 

Living  nUlionalres. 

From  statistics  just  published,  dealing  with  the 
richest  men  living,  an  English  paper  learns  that 
there  are  about  700  men  worth  over  a  million  ster¬ 
ling.  of  whom  200  reside  in  Britain,  400  ia  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  100  in  Germany  and  Austria,  76  in  France, 
50  in  Bussia,  50  in  India,  and  125  in  other 


Annu¬ 
ities  to  divers  companies  and  corporations  of  $477,- 
400,001)  and  $200,000,000  of  fioating  debt,  make  up 
the  balance  of  the  total. 

Missing  their  Opportunity. — Churches  do  not 
always  know  men  of  gifts  and  graces  when  they 
see  them  or  hear  them.  A  fresh  illustration  is  at 
hand.  Bev.  John  McNeil  is  at  present  the  popu¬ 
lar  preacher  of  Edinburgh.  He  draws  the  masses 
so  wonderfully  that  when  he  held  a  course  of  ser¬ 
vices  lately  in  Newsome’s  Circus,  “  upwards  of  a 
thousand  people  were  unable  to  procure  admis¬ 
sion  ” ;  whereupon  the  Ardrossan  Herald,  a  rural 
journal,  recalls  the  fact  that  Bev.  John  McNeil 
preached  “  in  the  Free  Church  there  while  its  pul¬ 
pit  was  vacant,”  and  adds  “that  though  favored  by 
many,  his  unconventional  form  of  expression  was 
considered  by  others  too  coarse  for  Ardrossan.” — 
Presbyterian. 

Not  Bewitched  after  all. 


SPECIAL.  NOTICE 


Now  read  verse  20 :  “  So  the 
people  shouted  when  the  priests  blew  with  the 
trumpets ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that  the 
wall  fell  down  fiat,  so  that  the  people  went  up 
into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him, 
and  they  took  the  city.’’  God  kept  His  prom¬ 
ise,  and  honored  the  faith  of  Joshua  and  the 
people.  Did  the  walls  fall  because  they  had 
been  undermined  by  the  Israelites  ?  No ;  they 
had  done  nothing  except  to  walk  around  the 
walls  for  six  days,  once  every  day.  Did  the 
shouting  bring  down  the  walls?  No;  the 
shouting  was  the  expression  of  the  victorious 
faith  of  Israel,  but  God  did  it  all.  Shall  we 
then  conclude  that  it  was  an  earthquake  which 
shook  those  strong  walls  down  to  the  ground  ? 
No;  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  narrative  to 
suggest  such  an  idea.  It  was  a  miracle,  like 
that  of  the  parting  of  the  waters  of  J ordan,  a 
display  of  God’s  glory,  for  the  comfort  of  His 
people  and  the  terror  of  His  enemies. 

What  was  the  relation  of  this  stupendous 
miracle  to  the  possession  of  the  promised  land 
by  Israel?  Jericho  weis  the  key  of  Canaan, 
and  in  this  miracle  God  would  strengthen  the 
faith  of  His  people  in  the  fact  that  all  their 
enemies  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  they 
would  possess  the  whole  land.  And  we  see  in 
these  fallen  walls  a  type  of  the  complete  over¬ 
throw  of  all  the  powers  that  oppose  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity.  The  struggle  may  be 
long,  but  the  end  is  sure,  and  the  day  is  cer¬ 
tain  when  the  world-power  shall  be  destroyed, 
when  all  the  enemies  of  the  truth  shall  be 
overthrown,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and 
of  His  Christ  shall  be  established  on  the  earth. 
Before  the  last  wall  falls,  He  shall  descend 
from  heaven  in  His  glory,  the  last  trumpet 
will  be  heard,  archangel,  angel,  and  the  saints 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  will  shout  the  coming 
victory,  and  then  Satan  and  death  and  hell 
shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fice.  “  For  all 
the  promises  of  God  in  Him  are  yea,  and  in 
Him  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us  ’’  (2 
Cor.  i.  20).  Bead  also  Psa.  xxxiii.  4, 10, 11. 

What  are  our  enemies  ?  You  find  the  an¬ 
swer  in  Eph.  vi.  12.  They  are  principalities 
and  powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. 
Where  are  our  strongest  enemies  ?  They  are 
in  our  own  hearts,  as  Jesus  said  to  His  disci¬ 
ples,  “  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  murder,  adulteries,  fornications, 
thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies  ’’  (Matt.  xv. 
19).  God  only  can  destroy  these  enemies,  and 
bring  down  these  strong  walls  of  sin.  God 
works  through  our  weakness  and  foolishness 
(1  Cor.  1.  27).  Our  part  is  to  sound  the  Gospel 
trumpet,  and  to  have  that  victorious  faith  that 
can  shout  before  the  walls  fall,  knowing  that 
God’s  promises  are  as  certain  as  if  they  had 
all  been  fulfilled. 

“This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith  ’’  (1  John  v.  4).  “  By 

faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they 
were  compassed  about  seven  days  ’’  (Heb.  xi. 
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-The  Japan  Week¬ 
ly  Mail  says  that  the  only  calm  and  wholly  undis¬ 
turbed  view  of  the  late  volcanic  eruption  of  fiandai- 
Son  obtained  by  a  human  being  was  due  to  a  fox. 
Tlie  Japanese  believe  that  foxes  bewitch  good 
folks  and  cause  them  to  see  all  sorts  of  appalling 
unrealities.  This  was  quite  understood  by  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  neighborhood  who  happened  to  be  as¬ 
cending  a  hill  opposite  Bandai-San  at  the  moment 
of  the  eruption.  It  appeared  to  him  a  much  more 
probable  and  natural  event  that  he  should  be  be¬ 
witched  by  a  fox,  than  that  a  hitherto  peaceful 
mountain  should  belch  forth  mud  and  fire.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  the  first  explosion  took  place,  he 
instantly  recollected  that  he  had  seen  a  fox  a  short 
time  previously  and  concluded  that  all  the  com¬ 
motion  was  a  hallucination  prepared  for  his  special 
annoyance  by  Boynard.  Determined  not  to  be 
overcome  by  such  an  agent  of  wanton  mischief,  he 
quietly  sat  down  and  watched  the  whole  outburst, 
convinced  that  what  he  saw  was  an  impalpable, 
intangible  picture.  It  was  only  when  he  descend¬ 
ed  from  his  perch  into  the  v^ley  that  he  found 
what  had  really  happened. 

How  the  Gospel  was  pibst  Planted  in  Ko¬ 
rea. — This  incident  Is  related  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Bo- 
per  Feudge,  Baltimore,  Md. :  “Among  many  efforts 
made  during  the  present  century  to  carry  the  Gos- 
I  pel  into  Korea,  uid  with  little  apparent  suceess, 
one  seBR  xrS  encf  d  twith-  yn*  hy  a  little 

Chinese  lad  shortly  before  Korea  was  opened  to 
missionary  effort;  and  this,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  the  first  in  all  the  hermit  kingdom  to  spring 
up  and  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.  This 
little  boy’s  name  was  Ah  Fung.  He  had  been 
taught  at  one  of  tho  mission  schools  at  Ningpo  to 
read  the  Bible,  and  to  go  to  Jesus  in  prayer  when¬ 
ever  he  was  In  need  of  help.  When  he  was  about 
nine  years  of  age,  bis  father  took  Ah  Fung  with 
him  on  one  of  his  trading  expeditions  to  the  Ko¬ 
rean  capital.  By  some  idlsnap  while  there,  the 
boy  was  stolen  and  sold  to  the  governor,  who  pre* 
sented  him  to  his  wife.  She  made  him  her  page, 
and  he  would  often  attempt  to  tell  his  young  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Saviour  he  loved  and  trusted,  but 
without  avail,  until  one  day  the  reaper  death  took 
away  her  baby  girl ;  and  then  in  her  great  loneli¬ 
ness  and  sorrow,  she  recalled  the  words  of  her  lit¬ 
tle  page  about  Jesus  and  His  love,  and  asked  him 
to  tell  hep  the  stor^R  again.  Day  after  day  did  this 
Christian  child  talk  of  the  Saviour,  until  she,  too, 
came  to  love  this  same  Friend,” 
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He  also  served  with  distinction  his 
own  State,  being  for  five  years  in  the  Legislature. 
Later  he  attained  some  note  as  an  author,  and  al¬ 
though  he  is  now  in  his  80th  year,  his  pen  is  not 
idle,  and  his  chief  delight  is  in  reading  and  writing. 

The  Education  of  our  Presidents. 

Fourteen  of  our  twenty-two  Presidents,  or  neaiv 
ly  two-thirds,  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education.  The  following  table  shows  what  de¬ 
gree  of  education  was  received  by  the  successive 
Presidents,  and  whence  derived :  Washington, 
good  English  education,  but  unacquainted  with 
the  ancient  languages;  John  Adams,  Harvard; 
Jefferson,  William  and  Mary;  Madison,  Princeton; 
Monroe,  William  and  Mary ;  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Harvard;  Jackson,  limited  education;  Van  Buren, 
academic  instruction ;  Harrison,  Hampden-Sidney 
College ;  Tyler,  William  and  Mary ;  Polk,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina;  Taylor,  slightest  rudi¬ 
ments;  Fillmore,  not  liberally  educated;  Pierce, 
Bowdoin ;  Buchanan,  Dickinson ;  Lincoln,  self-ed¬ 
ucated;  Johnson,  self-educated;  Grant,  West 
Point ;  Hayes,  Kenyon ;  Garfield,  Williams ;  Arthur, 
Union;  Cleveland,  academic  education. 

President  Cleveland  is  not  a  college  man,  but 
Mrs.  Cleveland  Is  a  college  woman.  Daniel  La¬ 
ment  is  a  graduate  of  Union.  Acting  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Ingalls  is  a  Williams  man.  Secretary  Bayard 
had  a  business  education.  Secretaries  Fairchild 
and  Endioott  are  Harvard  men.  Secretary  Whit¬ 
ney  halls  from  Yale;  Dickinson  from  Michigan 
University ;  Vilas  from  Wisconsin  University ;  and 
Garland  from  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kentucky. 

Remarkable  llemery. 

The  paragraph  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago 
In  this  (The  Critic’s)  column,  telling  of  a  woman 
who  writes  verbatim  reports  of  Dr.  Howard  Cros¬ 
by’s  sermons  entirely  from  memory,  has  been  free¬ 
ly  commented  upon.  In  some  instances,  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  it  has 
been  expressed ;  in  others,  their  accuracy  has  been 
positively  denied.  Now  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
story  is  strictly  true  in  every  particular,  and  that 
I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Crosby  himself.  The 
lady  in  question  is  a  school-teacher  in  Harlem, 
and  her  memory  is  simply  a  wonderful  gift  which 
she  has  not  allowed  to  “rust  unused.”  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  any  more  marvelous  than  the  gift 
of  music  or  of  tongues.  Macaulay’s  memory  was 
at  least  as  “phenomenal,”  yet  no  one  questions 
the  feats  recorded  of  it ;  and  now  Mr.  Smalley 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Browning  “knows  by  heart,  I 


I  Nine  Winter  Trips  to  California. 

Messrs.  Rarmond'  A  Whitcomb,  the  well  known  excursion 
managers,  announce  a  series  of  nine  Winter  trips  to  Oail- 
I  fomia,  tn  speciat  trains  of  vestlbuied  Futtman  palace  cars, 
I  with  dining-cars  included.  This  means  a  degree  of  luxury 
and  comfort  not  otherwise  attainable.  Members  of  these 
parties  are  not  compelled  to  follow  any  prescribed  pro¬ 
gramme  In  California,  but  have  tbe  entire  Winter,  Spring, 
and  early  Summer  at  their  own  disposal,  the  return  tickets 
I  being  good  until  next  July.  There  is  to  be  an  incidental 
excursion  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Every  ticket  includes 
I  numerous  side  trips  on  tbe  Paolflc  Coast.  The  first  and 
I  second  parties  leave  the  East,  November  8  and  December  6. 
'  A  descriptive  circular  of  192  pagee  gives  full  details.  Copies 
I  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


WOODENWARE,  CROCKERY,  CHINA,  AND  OLAES 
WARE,  CUTLERY  AND  HOUSE-FUBinSHUra 
GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


then  return  to  the  camp.  On  the  second  day 
they  were  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  so  for  six 
successive  days.  The  order  of  procession  you 
will  find  in  verses  8  and  9.  First' came  the 
armed  men  as  a  military  guard,  then  followed 
the  priests  with  the  rams’  horns,  and  after 
them  came  the  priests  bearing  the  ark,  that 
symbol  to  the  people  of  the  divine  presence, 
without  which  presence  no  victory  was  possi¬ 
ble.  And  last  in  the  procession  was  the  “  rear¬ 
ward  ’’  of  the  men  of  Israel.  But  the  scholars 
may  ask  What  was  the  purpose  of  'this  com¬ 
passing  of  the  city  once  every  day  for  six  days 
with  no  manifest  result  ?  There  were  proba¬ 
bly  two  purposes  in  the  divine  mind,  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  One  was  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  and  increase  their  alarm,  al¬ 
ready  awakened  by  the  supernatural  parting 
of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  “ 


Ladies’,  Hisses’  and  Cliildien’s  Shoes. 

BOYS’  AND  YOUTH’S  CLOTHINO. 

FISHING  TACKLE 

AT  FULLY  ONE- THIRD  LESS  THAN  USUALLT 
CHAROED. 


“  In  the  progress  of  His  spiritual  kingdom, 
God  has  chosen  to  employ  means  for  vanquish¬ 
ing  the  strongholds  of  unbelief  and  worldli¬ 
ness,  very  different  from  what  would  suggest 
themselves  to  human  contrivance.  But  God’s 
“  foolishness  ’’  in  this,  as  we  might  be  sure  be¬ 
forehand,  has  proved  itself  wiser  than  all  the 
wisdom  of  men,  and  alone  efficacious  in  sub¬ 
duing  the  proud  and  bolted  heart  to  repent¬ 
ance,  and  the  trustful  acceptance  of  Christ’s 
gracious  rule.  Therefore  let  Israel  persevere 
in  sounding  the  Gospel  trumpet,  patient  under 
delays,  but  constant  in  the  wondrous,  oven 
though  despised,  proclamation,  and  in  due 
time  the  stoutest  walls  of  opposition  will  fall 
fiat.’’ 

The  closed  gates  of  Jericho  are  a  type  of  the 
natural  heart,  closed  and  barred  against  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  fallen  walls  typify  that  heart  conquered 
by  omnipotent  grace  and  possessed  by  its  right¬ 
ful  King. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  bow  often  we  read 
of  Jericho  in  studying  the  life  of  Christ.  Have 
the  scholars  turn  to  Luke  xix.  1-9 ;  Mark  x. 
46-52 ;  Luke  xvlii.  31-34,  x.  30. 


MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED, 


so^ce 


coun¬ 
tries.  The  richest  amongst  those  millionaires  are 
the  following:  Jay  Gould,  the  American  railway 
king,  worth  £55,000,000,  annual  income  £2,800,000 ; 

Mackay,  £60,000,000,  £2,500,000;  Bothschild  (Eng¬ 
land),  £40,000,000,  £2,000,000;  Vanderbilt,  £25,- 
000,000,  £1,250,000;  J.  B.  Jones  (United  States), 

£23,000,000,  £1,000,000;  Duke  of  Westminster, 

£16,000,000,  £800,000 ;  J.  J.  Astor  (United  States), 

£10,000,000,  £500,000 ;  W.  Stewart  (United  States), 

£8,000,000,  £400,000 ;  J.  G.  Bennett  (United  States), 

£6,000,000,  £300,000;  Duke  of  Sutherland,  £6,000,- 
000,  £300,000;  Duke  of  Northumberland,  £5,000,- 
000,£250,000 ;  Marquis  of  Bute,  £4,000,000,£200,000. 

Some  Incemes  C»r  Literary  Werk. 

The  instances  of  success  and  large  remuneror 
tlon  in  the  line  of  literature  are  especially  notable, 
because  so  exceptional.  Cassells  Saturday  Journal 
says  of  a  few  of  these,  that  not  long  ago  Mr.  George 
Boutledge  declared  that  in  1853  he  engaged  to  pay- 
the  late  Lord  Lytton  a  sum  of  $100,000  for  ten 
years  use  of  his  Lordship’s  copyright,  and  that  from 
beginning  to  end  he  had  paid  nearly  $200,000  to  his 
Lordship  and  his  legal  representatives.  Mr.  Bout- 
ledge  did  not  say  what  he  paid  James  Grant  for 
“  The  Bomance  of  War  ” ;  but  he  did  say  that  he 
bad  sold  100,000  copies  of  that  stirring  story,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  Mr.  Grant  profited 
in  proportion.  The  English  edition  of  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe’s  “Queechy”  produced  her 
$2500,  but  for  her  several  stories  she  has  received 
a  very  large  sum  in  England  and  America.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  it  is  well  known,  was  paid  $550,000 
for  eleven  novels  and  nine  volumes  of  “  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,”  and  between  November,  1825,  and  June, 

1827,  he  made  no  less  than  $130,600  by  his  pen. 

Anthony  Trollope  has  told  us  that  he  earned  $350,- 
000  in  twenty  years.  Dickens  must  have  been  ;  __ 

making  $50,000  a  year  for  several  years  in  suoces-  ,  u  I  was  in  my  prime, 
slon,  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  “  Nicholas  Fotorito^R^^r  did*?  u 
Nickleby,”  and  Disraeli’s  novels  produced  him  ■*«>“«,  rigorous  w^sn. 

-  -  .  .  ...  .  e  e  *  Mrs.  SMSIdli 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[FOUNDXn  A.  D.  1890.} 

781  Madison  Avenue  (near  64th  St.),  Mew  Tork. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  OH4P1N,  Pb.D.,  Prlnelpal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  tor  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Oymnaslnm.  The  60th  school  year  begins 
Monday,  Sept.  34, 1888.  Circulars  sent  on  ap^caUon. 


The  other  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  test  the  faith  of  God’s  people  who 
expected  to  fight,  and  were  commanded  only 
to  march  ;  who  expected  to  take  the  city  at 
once  on  the  first  day,  but  for  six  days  did  no¬ 
thing  but  go  round  the  high  and  massive  walls. 
Ood  would  intensify  their  faith  in  Him  as  the 
miracle  worker,  and  so  in  this  first  victory 
they  were  to  do  nothing,  and  He  was  to  do  it 
•11.  And  this  was  the  hardest  trial  of  faith,  to 
do  nothing.  There  we^e  the  armed  men  walk¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  priests,  but  they  could  not 
use  their  arms,  for  (jod  had  commanded  them 
to  march  in  silence.  “  Be  still  and  see 
the  salvation  of  God.’’  It  is  very  likely  that 
Joshua  himself  had  his  own  views,  different 
from  those  of  his  divine  Captain,  as  to  how 
Jericho  should  be  taken;  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  had  studied  how  tbe  walls  could  be 
'  Mndermined.  and  the  city  be  taken  by  assault, 
Ipat  God  said  to  him,  March  around  the  city  six 
leave  tbe  walls  to  me,  and  leave  the 
^l^^^kturing  the  city  to  me,  and  this  grand 
V|||^^^Hendered  all  his  own  opinions  to  the 
^^kSpPlrwlll  of  Jehovah. 

I  ';  you  notice  in  the  tenth  verse  that 
marching  round  Jericho  was  to  be  accom- 
in  silence.  “  Ye  shall  not  shout,  nor 
Ipil^s  any  noise  with  your  voice,  neither  shall 
Higr  word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  until  the 
I  bid  you  shout ;  then  shall  ye  shout.” 
^pjlbably  the  soldiers  on  the  walls  ridiculed 
strangers  from  the  wilderness,  as  they 
^Bpehsd  around,  one  day  and  then  another 
^iK^other,  until  six  days  had  passed ;  but 
not  answer  back,  but  walked  on  in  the 


^RATTLEBOf\g  Vt. 


I  KnilFQ  boarding  and  day  school  for 
Li  KUUCOi  young  ladies  and  children. 

48  Boat  68th  StrMt,  M«w  York. 
_ Attomoon  Olsasea  tor  Adolto. 


THB  TOUMO  XADIBS  SBMIMABT  at  PraakiMd, 
M.  J.,  has  a  pleasant  and  healthful  location,  is  easy 
ot  oooees,  and  offers  excellent  opportunltlee  tor  an  extend¬ 
ed  course  of  study,  with  home  care. 

_  Mies  EUNICE  D.  SEwIll,  PrlnelpaL 


UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

In  Dean  Stanley’s  “Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Rugby,”  it  is  related  that  “  at  Harrow,  where 
he  once  spent  a  Sunday  with  Dr.  Longley, 
there  were  found  among  the  few  papers  of  a 
poor  servant-maid,  who  died  some  time  after¬ 
ward,  notes  of  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
there  in  the  parish  church,  and  which  she  was 
known  to  have  recurred  to  frequently  after¬ 
ward.”  Little  did  Dr.  Arnold  think,  while  he 
was  preaching,  that  the  words  spoken  by  him 
would  be  cherished  by  an  obscure  servant, 
and  would  prepare  her  for  heaven. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features 
of  Christian  work.  The  word  spoken  is  like 
Longfellow’s  arrow  which  he  lost,  and  the 
song  which  he  breathed  into  tbe  thin  air — 

“  But  long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak, 

I  found  the  arrow  atill  unbroke ; 

And  tbe  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend.” 

Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  at  Orange,  used  to  tell  a 
story  of  a  minister  that  came  there  once  to 
preach,  simply  as  a  supply,  for  a  single  Sun¬ 
day.  The  sermon  seemra  to  make  rather 


r  TP80N  SEMINAET,  up  la  tbe  bllle  ot  UtohEeld  Ooaaty. 
RJ  Home  School  tor  Boys.  Homberllmltod.  KeepetoSSI 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  tor  OoUege  or  Baslneee.  neeseat 
home  tor  good  boys.  Beferenoes ;  President  Xorter.  Tale 
OoUege;  Bev.  T.  L.  Onyler, D.B.,  Brookl^.  X. T.i  Mr.  D. E 
Owynna,  36  Broad  street.  New  Toik.  Wot  other  refereacM 
or  Information,  Inquire  ot 

Bev.  HENXt  UPSON,  Principal.  New  Freeton.  Tt 


Two  OK  THBKB  TOVMG  OEMTUEMKK  deelrona 
to  learn  French,  can  be  received  In  tbe  private  tamMy 
of  M.  Asna,  Psofessor  ol  Divinity  and  Mmital  Phlloeoptu 
In  Lausanne  (Suisse).  Lensanne  has  an  academy,  tw 
classical  oolleges,  and  many  schools,  snd  aa  Instftntton 
tor  any  kind  of  Instruction  whstever. 


_  A  PLOBIDA  IDTI,  I 
Post  thou  wish  tor  memorlm  pleaalBg, 

Whpnoe  to  reproduce  st  will. 

Scenes  of  sunny  Southern  brightness 
That  with  peace  thine  heart  oan  fill  T 
gome  where  MONON  bids  thee  weloome. 

From  bleak  chilly  North  and  Wsat.  - 
And  In  Florida’s  Winter  cities 
Thou  wilt  find  both  charm  and  rssA 
Ead  dapMlag*  •  E  O.  McOormlok.a.P.A..  CkkmJSt  flkMk 
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of  their  oongrregations,  and  three  laymen  from  the 
congregation  of  the  Central  Chtirch.  The  reeult  at 
the  canvass  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Synod  at  such 
time  as  may  be  practicable.  The  committee  will  be¬ 
gin  work  at  once,  and  the  result  will  doubtless  soon 
be  known.  Thomas  C.  Straub. 


We  give  among  our  Church  News  an  extract  DEDICATIOK  OF  THE  RUTOEBS  CHAPEL, 
from  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Dowling,  on  the  occa-  The  Chapel  of  the  Rutgers  Riverside  Church  (Rev. 
slon  of  his  bidding  farewell  not  only  to  the  R.  R.  Booth,  D.D.,  pastor)  was  dedicated  on  Tuesday 
Euclld-avenue  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland,  but  j  evening  of  last  week,  Oct.  9.  The  pillar  of  cloud,  as 
to  the  denomination  with  which  he  had  been  Dr.  Breed  so  aptly  expressed  it,  which  has  guided 
warmly  affiliated  up  to  recent  years,  or  it  may  Rutgers  Church  from  Henry  street,  has  now 

be,  months.  This  decisive  step  was  doubtless  ^^tl^  wrflH^ho^n  site  at  the  corner  of 

rendered  all  the  more  y  ^  better  spot  for  a  substantial  church,  such  as  Dr. 

of  the  fact  that  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Jo  n  build  up  there,  could  have  been 

Dowling  of  this  city,  had  been  greatly  honored  selected  in  the  bounds  of  the  city.  The  neighbor- 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church,  as  well  hood  has  been  greatly  improved  within  a  lew  years 
as  himself.  There  was  a  passing  allusion  to  past,  and  seems  destined  to  be  desirable  in  all  re- 
this  In  the  discourse,  one  that  may  well  point  spects.  The  lately  vacant  lots  are  rapidly  filling 
this  reference  to  the  occasion.  Dr.  Dowling  up  with  the  best  class  of  private  residences,  and 
was  saying  that  he  believed  in  progress,  but  of  these  are  being  occupied,  and  in  many  cases  owned, 
the  right  sort,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  tak-  our  best  American  class  of  people,  those  to  the 
.  i  i  j  manner  born— all  which  augurs  well  for  a  strong 

ing  this  step  to-day  There  was  such  a  thing  church.  The  chapel  is  a  good-sized 

as  going  ahead  backwardis,  and  some  inlght  jj  j  j,  occupies  the  rear  end  cf  the  lot 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

October  Is  the  month  of  Synods,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  week  the  set  time  of  several.  East  and 
West.  Thus  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  began 
Its  sessions  at  Asbury  Park  so  early  as  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  Synod  of  Baltimore  at 
Washington,  the  Synod  of  New  York  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  the  Synod  of  Illinois  at  Galesburg, 
on  Tuesday  evening.  The  great  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania  convenes  at  Erie  this  (Thursday) 
evening,  as  does  that  of  Iowa  at  Clarinda. 
The  Synods  of  Michigan  and  Ohio  met  on  the 
9th,  Indiana  and  Minnesota  on  the  11th,  and 
Dakota  and  Kansas  a  week  earlier.  The  boun¬ 
daries  of  Synods  are  now  substantially  coter¬ 
minous  with  the  States  whose  names  they 
bear,  and  naturally  they  are  much  concerned 
with  internal  affairs.  This  Is  quite  right.  Our 
weak  churches  are  not  evenly  distributed,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  Presbytery  is  composed  of 
such.  Thei’  must  hence  look  beyond  for  aid, 
first  to  the  Synod  and  next  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Then,  too,  our  Seminaries  and  Col¬ 
leges  need  the  fostering  supervision  and  aid 
of  the  Synods  in  whose  bounds  they  are,  and 
it  should  be  liberally  rendered.  The  Synod  of 
New  York  has  not  set  the  example  It  ought  to 
have  set  in  this  matter  of  helping  its  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
take  up  this  duty— a  work  which  some  of  our 
Synods  are  entering  upon  with  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose.  _ 

The  Newark  Advertiser  greatly  approves 
the  marriage  of  the  Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Post  of  the 
Episcopal  mission  in  China  to  Miss  Wong, 
which  took  place  recently  at  Shanghai.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  is  now  quite  in  advance  of 
his  brethren  of  the  Inland  Mission  in  his  con¬ 
formity  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  those 
whom  he  would  benefit.  How  much  more  he 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  than  if  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  labor  among  them  singly,  or  after 
the  manner  of  most  foreign  missionaries,  we 
cannot  say.  It  must  be  that  his  motives  were 


amount  to  charges  that  our  Church  is  seizing 
and  holding  endowments  unrighteously;  is 
stinting  its  missionaries  elsewhere  in  order  to 
send  men  and  money  into  the  South,  where 
they  will  most  hamper  and  distress  our  South¬ 
ern  brethren ;  is  tampering  with  ill-paid  South¬ 
ern  preachers  in  certain  quarters ;  and  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  alienating  the  black  man  from  the 
white  man  in  the  South  for  selfish  ends— with 
all  this,  we  do  not  care  to  have  anything  to  do, 
unless  it  be  to  say  in  all  frankness  that  he  who 
makes  such  charges  against  a  great  Christian 
denomination,  assumes  a  very  serious,  and 
even  awful,  responsibility.  But  as  to  these 
justifying  reasons,  taken  by  themselves,  we 
deem  it  opportune  to  say  two  or  three  brief 
words: 

1.  Some  of  them  are  painfully  inconsequen¬ 
tial  and  inappropriate.  Who  proposes  to  unite 
all  Protestantism  in  one  outward  organiza¬ 
tion  ?  Who  advocates  such  a  doctrine  of  bro¬ 
therly  love  as  would  end  in  merging  all  Chris¬ 
tian  families,  sects,  divisions,  into  one  visible 
Church  ?  The  organic  union  which  we  have 
proposed,  is  simply  the  friendly  blending  in 
one  again  of  a  family  whose  parts  and  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  sadly  divided  during  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  a  great  civil  conflict,  but  who  are 
still  one  in  name,  one  in  history,  substantially 
one  in  faith  and  spirit. 

2.  Some  Of  these  reasons  seem  to  us  exceed¬ 
ingly  offensive.  Who  proposes  to  inoculate 
the  Southern  Church  with  any  moral  conta¬ 
gion  ?  Who  wishes  union  with  it  in  order  to 
propagate  heresy  more  effectively  within  it  ? 
Is  our  honored  Church  a  body  from  contact 
with  which  our  Southern  brethren  may  wisely 
shrink,  for  fear  of  doctrinal  contamination? 
We  seek  union  with  them  because  we  can  trust 
them  as  sound  and  worthy  Presbyterians,  as 
truly  as  ourselves,  and  not  one  whit  more  tru¬ 
ly.  We  have  no  heresies  to  propagate  among 
them,  and  have  no  fear  that  they  will  breed 
contagion  among  us. 

3.  Some  of  them  reveal  most  sadly  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  temper  of  brotherly  trust,  with¬ 
out  which  there  certainly  can  be  no  worthy 
union.  Who  proposes  to  take  away  by  the 
violence  of  majorities  the  property  or  heritag¬ 
es  of  our  Southern  brethren  ?  Who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  get  them  into  our  bounds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dealing  unjustly  with  them  by  some 
subversion  of  that  Constitution  which  they 
and  we  agree  in  substance  to  maintain  invio¬ 
lable  ?  Can  they  not  trust  us  to  do  what  is 
right,  exactly  as  the  New  School  body,  being 
a  minority,  heartily  trusted  the  Old  School 
body  in  the  historic  compact  of  1869?  The 
union  we- advocate  is  one  in  which  every  right, 
every  prerogative,  every  interest,  ever  guar¬ 
anteed  to  any  one  under  our  organic  law, 
shall  be  secured  at  whatever  hazard;  and  if 
Dr.  Barbour  and  those  for  whom  he  speaks 
cannot  believe  this  to  be  the  sentiment  of  our 
Church,  all  negotiations  for  union  are  at  an 
end. 

4.  Some  of  these  reasons  so  frankly  given 
reveal  at  a  glance  the  real  difficulties  in  the 
case.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  them; 
they  are  perhaps  beyond  present  discussion. 
There  is  something  very  pitiful  in  the  words 
which  we  have  quoted,  especially  when  they 
are  accompanied  by  such  declarations  as 
these :  “  We  wish  our  brother  in  black  well, 
and  hope  to  rejoice  with  him  in  heaven.  But 
he  is  not  welcome  to  our  bed  and  board ;  we 
do  not  desire  him  for  a  son-in-law;  we  do  not 
wish  him  to  call  on  our  daughters  in  a  social 
way ;  we  are  not  willing  that  our  grandchil¬ 
dren  shall  be  mulattoes.”  Merciful  heavens! 
have  all  the  negotiations  in  the  interest  of 
union  ended  in  this  ? 
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PBESBYTEBIAM  IA.W  AMD  USAGE. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  -want  to  call  attention  to  a  little 
book  just  issued  by  our  Board,  and  entitled  “  Pres¬ 
byterian  Law  and  Usage.”  It.  is  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Bit- 
tinger,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Washington  City 
Presbytery.  It  has  prefatory  notes  of  warm  en¬ 
dorsement  from  Stated  Clerk  of  General  Assembly 
Roberts,  and  Secretary  Craven  of  the  Publication 
Board.  It  has  170  pages ;  is  in  very  convenient  form 
to  carry  in  the  pocket;  has  a  copious  and  accurate 
index;  and  enables  one  to  refer  at  a  glance  to  any 
topic,  and  to  find  any  law  or  decision  in  the  Form  of 
Government,  and  decisions  of  General  Assembliee. 
It  will  prove  invaluable  to  ministers,  and  not  lesB  so 
to  elders,  who  want  to  be  informed  as  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  our  Church.  It  is  intensely  practical,  as 
appears  from  the  fact  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  de¬ 
sire  on  Dr.  Bittinger’s  part  to  have  some  simple  oo- 
dex  for  his  own  use  as  Stated  Oerk.  The  Board  has 
printed  it  handsomely,  and  put  it  within  reach  of 
all  as  to  price.  Very  respectfully, 

■nr  V,  X  TDNIS  8.  HAMUM. 

Washington,  Oct.  11, 1888. 
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JHfnfistfrs  enitircj^o. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Newbubtpobt.— The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Wallace  was 
dismissed  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Newburyport  at  his  own  request,  the  congregation 
reluctantly  consenting  to  the  dissolution.  The 
climate  has  long  been  unfavorable  for  his  family, 
and  he  desires  to  take  a  few  months  of  needed 
rest.  The  Presbytery  adopted  the  following  min¬ 
ute :  “In  reluctantly  consenting  to  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation  hitherto  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Wallace,  D.D.,  and  the 
First  Church  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Boston  desires  to  express  its  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  character  and  work  of  Dr.  Wallace, 
its  indebtedness  to  his  wise  counsel  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  its  joy  in  the  fruits  of  his  eight  years’  labor 
In  Newburyport,  its  pride  in  his  being  selected  as 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  at  its  last 
stated  meeting,  and  its  affec^jonate  desire  that  he 
may  continue  to  enjoy  the  rich  blessings  of  God  in 
all  his  future,  which  we  hope  may  be  within  the 
bounds  of  this  Presbytery.” 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk  City  —The  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  John  Balcom  Bbaw  pastor,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  7th,  received  forty-two  members,  eight 
of  whom  were  on  confession.  This  makes  171  re¬ 
ceived  since  Feb.  1st — 69  at  organization  Feb.  7tb, 
and  102  at  the  three  communions  since. 

Calvary  Church,  Rev.  James  Chambers  pastor, 
received  six  (three  by  profession)  on  Sunday,  Oct. 

7.  The  work  in  this  church  continues  very  prom¬ 
ising. 

CiiABENCE. — The  church  in  this  village  has  late¬ 
ly  bought  a  neat  house  for  a  manse,  which  will 
soon  be  occupied  by  the  new  pastor.  Rev.  E.  Allen. 

IiiioN. — Rev.  W.  C.  Taylor  has  remove^  from 
Verona  to  Ilion,  N.  Y.  His  correspondents  will 
please  note  the  change. 

Union.— The  Rev.  J.  V.  C.  Nellis.  D.D.,  having 
removed  from  Nunda  to  Union,  Broome  county, 
N.  Y.,  desires  his  mail  matter  directed  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  place  of  abode. 

East  Atiboba. — Friday,  Oct.  5th,  was  a  memor¬ 
able  day  for  this  church.  For  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  witnessed  the 
ordination  and  installation  of  a  pastor.  During 
the  last  twenty-three  years  “  Father  ”  Sandford 
has  been  the  faithful  supply  of  the  church.  In¬ 
creasing  years  led  to’  his  retirement,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  growth  of  the  village,  and  popularity  as  a 
suburban  town,  gave  new  strength  to  the  church. 
They  soon  called  a  good  man,  Charles  Alexander 
Richmond,  a  recent  graduate  of  Princeton  Semi¬ 
nary.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Buffalo  he  was  examined,  and  on  Oct.  5th  Presby¬ 
tery  met  to  ordain  and  install  him  in  his  new  field. 
A  large  congregation  attended,  and  the  e^^ercises 
were  of  great  interest.  The  invocation  wa^  dluet- 
ed  by  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke  of  Buffalo.  The  old 
pastor.  Father  Sandford,  read  the  Scriptures.  An 
able  and  brilliant  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  S. 
S.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  of  Buffalo,  from  the  text  Harii 
xil.  83.  Dr.  A.  T.  OiMMteaaate#*^  mihMtaRAML, 
proi>ounded  the  constitutional  qimsMoniiFAB^ 
Dr.  W.  8.  Hubbell  offered  the  ordaining  prayer. 
The  appropriate  charge  to  the  pastor  was  gnren  by 
Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  and  that  to  the  pSQ- 

Ele  by  the  brother  of  the  pastor-elect.  Rev.  GeMM,, 
I.  Richmond  of  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. ;  prayer  ^ 
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closest  attention.  It  was  partly  historical,  and  of 
its  substance  Dr.  Breed  will  give  our  readers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  judge  for  themselves. 

A  few  remarks  by  Dr.  Booth  followed  the  sermon, 
appropriately  connecting  the  present  status  of  the 
church  with  its  past  history.  He  then  gave  out  the 
1001st  hymn,  “The  Church’s  one  foundation  is  Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord,”  which  was  followed  by  the  prayer 
of  dedication  offered  by  Dr.  Hastings.  The  hymn  of 
dedication  was  number  222,  “Arise,  O  King  of  Grace, 


therly  course.  To  argue  the  question  further, 
to  present  detailed  reasons  for  union,  to  urge 
these  brethren  to  the  acceptance  of  proposals 
which  they  have  over  and  again  rejected,  to 
suggest  further  plans  or  compromises,  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  gushing  asseverations  of  love  and 
longing— all  these  in  our  judgment  may  as 
well  cease  awhile.  Indeed,  is  it  not  altogether 
likely  that  a  brief  period  of  considerate  silence 
on  our  part,  would  do  more  to  bring  about  ul¬ 
timate  union,  than  a  column  a  week  for  a  year 
or  two,  full  of  attempted  persuasion,  would  ac¬ 
complish  ? 

The  last  number  of  the  Southern  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Review  contains  an  article  on  the  recent 
General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Church, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barbour,  Profes¬ 
sor  in  the  University  of  Richmond,  Kentucky 
— «n  article  which  strongly  justifies  the  judg- 
■’^^Tnent.  just  expressed.  From  this  condensed 
report  of  the  proceedingw,  we  gather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts :  that  a  resolution  expressing  the 
hope  that  union  would  soon  be  effected,  and 
appointing  a  committee  of  conference  to  see 
whether  the  remaining  obstacles  to  such  union 
could  not  be  removed,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
forty-nine  to  seventy ;  that  a  further  motion, 
declaring  that  the  time  for  union  had  not  yet 
come,  but  proposing  that  the  former  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  be  continued  in  an  enlarged 
form,  with  a  view  to  such  union  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  was  also  lost  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  sixty- 
two  ;  that  the  following  resolution  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  as  conclusive  of  the  whole  matter  for  the 
present,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  fifty-five, 
namely : 

“After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  report  of  our 
ComnDittee  af  Inquiry,  we  are  unable  to  discover  that 
the  obstacles  to  organic  nuion  heretofore  existing, .  .  . 
have  to  any  considerable  extent  been  renaoved ;  there¬ 
fore,  in  view  of  all  the  interests  involved,  we  continue 
establiebed  in  the  conviction  that  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  our  beloved  Zion,  will  be  best  promoted  by  our  re¬ 
maining  aa  we  have  been,  a  distinct  member,”  Ac. 

Surely  in  the  taoe  of  such  action,  deliberate¬ 
ly  taken  in  three  separate  and  significant 
forms,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  character  for 
us  to  continue  in  urging  upon  our  Southern 
brethren  a  union  which  they  have,  in  their  su¬ 
preme  judicatory  and  after  the  amplest  dis¬ 
cussion,  so  decisively  rejected.  But  we  find 
still  further  ground  for  this  conclusion  in  the 
commentary  of  Dr.  Barbour,  who  was  one  of 
the  leading  minds  in  the  Assembly,  and  who 
doubtless  represents  the  dominating  opinion 
and  feeling  in  the  Southern  body.  He  argues 
strongly  against  union  on  such  grounds  as 
these: 

That  the  argument  for  organic  union  rests 
on  a  papistical  exegesis  of  John  xxii.,  and  car¬ 
ried  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  would 
reproduce  in  Protestantism  the  one  visible  or¬ 
ganism  of  Rome.  Moreover,  that  the  duty  of 
loving  our  Christian  brethren,  which  all  i^ree 
in  recognizing,  by  no  means  requires  us  to 
merge  all  (religious  organizations  into  one; 
the  Presbyterian  Church  being  not  one  denom¬ 
ination,  but  a  famijy  of  denominations,  may 
as  well  remain  so. 

That  it  is  better  for  every  church,  like  every 
family  or  commonwealth,  to  manage  its  own 
affairs  in  its  own  way ;  and  that  the  Southern 
Church,  having  now  its  own  autonomy,  would 
be  unwise  in  putting  itself  ecolesiastically  into 
tile  hands  of  other  people,  who  would  not  take 
care  of  its  interests  as  well  as  they  are  now 
cared  for. 

That  if  there  are  any  diseases  or  had  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  North,  it  would  not  be  well  to 
spread  them  by  contact  through  the  South, 
and  vice  versa.  The  whole  body  will  thrive 
best,  if  there  is  no  importation  of  evil  from 
either  section  to  the  injury  of  the  other. 

That  before  organic  union  can  occur,  our 
Church  must  furnish  to  our  Southern  breth- 
zen  absolute  guarantees  that  no  such  action 
as  that,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  famous 
“Declaration  and  Testimony,”  shall  ever  oc¬ 
cur  under  the  domination  of  a  reckless  ma¬ 
jority  ;  and  that  all  the  property  rights  and 
heritages  and  interests  of  the  Southern  Church 
shall  be  forever  protected  against  such  aliena¬ 
tion  and  capture  as  occurred,  it  is  alleged, 
after  the  oivil  war. 

And  finally,  that  the  ecclesiastical  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  white  race  and  the  colored 
race,  shall  be  maintained  as  cm  inviplable  con¬ 
dition  of  union.  “We  have  tried  negro  suf¬ 
frage  in  the  South,  and  have  found  it,  as  we 
expected,  to  be  a  farce,  and  we  do  not  care  to 
introduce  it  into  our  Church  courts.” 

These  are  in  brief  the  justifying  grounds  on 
which  Dr.  Barbour  argues  against  organic 
union.  With  his  severe  implication  s,  which 


The  young  Emperor  of  Germany  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  opportune  juncture  than 
the  present  for  paying  his  respects  to  his  great 
neighbors,  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  King 
Humbert  of  Italy,  and  the  Pope  at  the  Vati¬ 
can,  for  his  own  capital  must  have  been  well- 
nigh  uninhabitable,  convulsed  as  it  has  been 
by  the  spiteful  and  ghastly  recital  of  Dr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  and  the  prompt  rebuttals  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  doctors  of  his  poor  father.  The  counter 
interest  he  is  exciting  must  have  proved  a 
grateful  diversion  for  Prince  Bismarck,  and  it 
may  have  solaced  his  much  suffering  mother, 
who  seems  to  be  held  responsible  in  some  way 
not  apparent,  for  the  publication  of  the  recent 
remarkable  revelations  of  her  husband’s  jour¬ 
nal.  Evidently  the  tension  at  Berlin  needed 
relief,  and  William  II.  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  prompt  initiation  of  a  campaign  of  eti¬ 
quette.  But  even  this  had  its  difficulties  down 
In  Italy,  where  there  is  a  wheel  within  awheel. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  this  compli¬ 
cation  was  readily  overcome,  and  William  was 
enabled  to  make  an  original  first  call  on  fol¬ 
lowing  days  on  both  the  King  and  the  Pope ! 
The  Pope  and  Cardinals  seemed  overjoyed  in 
view  of  this  latest  Bismarckian  triumph,  and 
the  former  bestowed  a  fatherly  kiss,  while 
Berlin  smiled  through  its  tears.  All  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  at  the  Vatican  had  however 
evidently  been  arranged  to  lead  up  to  busi¬ 
ness.  But  alas,  how  often  are  the  winds  con¬ 
trary  when  the  Bark  of  Peter  would  make  sail ! 
Young  royalty  was  hardly  drawn  aside  and  in 
serious  conversation  with  the  Pope  touching 
his  imprisonment  and  temporal  affairs  gener¬ 
ally,  ere  Prince  Henry  was  announced,  and  be¬ 
ing  a  German  Prince,  he  could  not  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  wait ;  so  the  son  of  Bismarck  protested, 
and  it  is  reported,  with  effect. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  comparative  pro¬ 
gress  of  Protestant  missions  in  India  and  Bur- 
mah  during  the  thirty  years  extending  from 
1851  to  1881,  and  of  the  agency  by  which  that 
progress  has  been  largely  made,  are  here  col¬ 
lated  from  Sir  William  Hunter’s  recent  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Society, 
of  Arts,  and  will  doubtless  interest  our  read¬ 
ers.  During  the  period  already  named,  the 
stations  of  Protestant  missions  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  advanced  from  222  to  601 — nearly  threefold; 
their  congregations  from  267  to  4180 — more  than 
Jif  teen-fold ;  the  number  of  native  Protestant 
Christians  from  91,052  to  492,882 — more  than  five¬ 
fold;  and  the  number  of  communicants  from 
14,661  to  1S8,2M— nearly  ten-fold.  These  large 
advances  are  the  results  of  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  native  ministers— an  agency 
which  is  the  chief,  last,  and  only  hope  under 
God  for  the  conversion  of  any  heathen  nation, 
and  to  the  securing  of  which  missionary  effort 
should  be  largely  directed.  A  native  Protest¬ 
ant  church  has,  we  are  happy  to  say,  grown 
up  in  India,  largely  supplying  its  own  staff  of 
laborers.  It  will  soon  become  quite  able  to  do 
so.  During  the  thirty  years  already  indicated, 
the  number  of  ordained  native  ministers  in¬ 
creased  from  21  to  575— or  twenty-seven-fold; 
and  the  number  of  native  lay  preachers  from 
493  to  2858— nearly  six-fold. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  widely  known  as  an 
educational  and  religious  centre.  Its  church¬ 
es  are  strong  and  infiuential,  especially  the 
First  Presbyterian,  long  under  the  able  minis¬ 
try  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Burkhalter,  a  native  of  this 
city.  Coe  College  is  there,  and  is  flourishing  a 
pace  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  James  Mar¬ 
shall,  also  well  and  favorably  known  among 
us.  And  now  a  fine  structure  is  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Cedar  Rapids.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  on  Sept.  12th  with  due  ceremony,  ad¬ 
dresses  having  been  delivered  by  President 
M arshall  and  Governor  Larrabee.  The  former 
spoke  at  length,  interpreting  the  occasion  as 
meaning  religion  in  business,  and  unity  in 
Christian  work.  The  structure  will  cover  a 
plot  49  by  150  feet,  thus  affording  ample  space 
for  ail  the  purposes  desired. 

The  Cougregationaiist  thus  expostulates: 
“.Five  women’s  societies  in  a  given  church, 
besides  another  for  children  officered  by  wo¬ 
men  1  Where  is  the  society  whose  function  it 
shall  be  to  prevent  the  organization  of  any 
more  societies  ?  ” _ 

The  semi-centennial  of  the  formation  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo,  will  be  observed  at 
its  Spring  meeting,  to  be  held  in  White  Pigeon. 
It  is  one  of  the  historical  institutions  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 


of  ministers  is  largely  one  of  inspiration.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  minister  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  inspire  the  people  with  love  for  them 
and  loyalty  to  them,  so  that  they  might  become 
both  intelligent  and  loyal  Presbyterians.  Thus  the 
people  would  contribute  of  their  money  and  service 
to  the  Church. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  the  last  speaker.  He  had  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  he  took  just  as  deep  an  inter¬ 
est  in  this  occasion  as  any  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  not  only  on  account  of  the  old  Rutgers  Church, 
but  as  well  because  of  his  dear  brother.  Dr.  Booth. 
He  admired  Dr.  Booth’s  faith  and  courage.  He  weU 
remembered  his  own  similar  undertaking  In  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Liverpool ;  but  that  was  thirty-three  years 
ago,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
the  vigor  and  courage  of  young  manhood.  It  was 
in  just  as  small  quarters  as  the  Rutgers  Chapel.  He 
thought  Dr.  Booth  did  well  to  begin  as  he  was  do¬ 
ing.  It  made  a  kind  of  close  communion  that  he 
liked— a  close  communion  that  embraces,  and  does 
not  shut  out.  He  almost  envied  Dr.  Booth  his  cour¬ 
age,  who  after  so  many  years  of  faithful  service  in 
New  York  city,  had  now  undertaken  this  new  and 
great  work.  He  had  followed  the  apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion,  and  had  added  to  his  faith  courage.  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  spoke  of  the  continuity  of  the  church.  It  did  not 
rest  in  men,  but  in  Christ.  There  had  been  different 
men  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  pews,  but  the  continui¬ 
ty  had  not  suffered  because  Christ  was  in  it.  There 
was  one  thought  that  ought  to  be  a  help  to  Dr. 
Booth,  as  it  ought  to  be  to  every  minister.  He  did 
not  claim  to  be  inspired  when  he  preached,  but  every 
minister  had  persons  come  to  him  and  say  “  That 
sermon  was  aimed  directly  at  me.  How  did  you 
know  the  circumstances  of  my  case  ?  ”  It  wasn’t  the 
inspiration  of  the  preacher,  but  the  direction  given 
to  the  shaft  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  prophet 
helped  the  king  to  draw  the  bow  and  guided  his 
hand  in  giving  the  arrow  direction,  so  God  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  minister;  and  it  was  this  Power  behind  the 
preacher  and  the  Spirit  in  the  preaching  that  made 
it  efficacious.  This  thought  ought  to  sustain  his 
brother  in  all  the  labor  now  before  him.  ^ 

Dr.  Burchard  was  called  upon  as  the  cXSM&i  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbytery  present  to  pronounce  the  ben¬ 
ediction.  _ 


THE  LATE  GOT.  MUSGRAYE. 

[From  the  New  YOMc  Times  of  Oct.  ll,  1888  ] 

The  sudden  death  of  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  tl)p 
Governor  of  Queensland  (the  news  of  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  cable  yesterday),  removes  one  of  the  most 
capable  men  in  the  English  Colonial  service,  who 
had  been  Governor  of  one  colony  or  another  for  30 
years,  and  who  was  so  thoroughly  trusted  by  the 
home  Government  that  he  was  chosen  for  positions 
of  peculiar  difficulty  and  responsibility.  His  official 
education  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  was  secretary  of  the  son  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  this 
country,  as  he  married  an  American  lady.  Miss  Ap¬ 
pleton  of  Boston,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Longfellow. 
The  secretary  was  soon  made  Governor  of  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent,  from  which  he  passed  by  a  series  of 
promotions  to  half  a  dozen  Governorships  in  differ- 
He  was  Governor  of  New- 


ent  parts  of  the  world, 
foundland  at  the  time  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable  in  1866,  from  which,  by  a  transfer  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  coast,  he  held  the  same  office 
in  British  Columbia  at  the  juncture  when  the  home 
Government  wished  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  distant  province  to  a  union  with  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada.  This  he  obtained,  but  only  by 
insisting  upon  it,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  that 
a  railroad  should  be  built  across  the  continent  to 
the  furthest  coast  of  British  America.  As  the  man 
who  secured  this,  he  may  be  considered  the  father 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad.  The  official  union 
being  accomplished,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  immediately  offered  the  Governorship  of  Hong- 
Kong,  which  he  declined,  but  accepted  that  of  Natal, 
in  Africa,  which  he  held  just  before  the  Zulu  war. 
His  next  Governorship  was  of  South  Australia,  where 
he  spent  five  or  six  years,  the  usual  term  of  a  coloni¬ 
al  Governorship;  from  which  he  was  appointed 
€k>vemor  of  Jamaica,  where  he  completed  the  same 
official  term. 


SHALL  THEBE  BE  A  PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE  IN  OENYEBI 

Denver,  Col.,  Oct.  9, 1888. 

The  above  question  is  now  receiving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  Presbyterian  circles  in  this  city.  The 
Church  has  but  two  colleges  in  the  State  of  Colora¬ 
do,  one  at  Longmont,  less  than  thirty-five  miles 
from  Denver,  the  other  at  Del  Norte,  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  The  college  at  Del  Norte  is 
under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges  and  Academies,  and  is  not  open  this  year.  The 
one  at  Longmont  is  more  directly  the  child  of  the 
Synod  of  Colorado.  Its  largest  number  of  students 
in  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  year 
was  between  forty-five  and  fifty.  The  highest  class 
was  the  freshman,  and  the  balance  of  the  students 
(a  large  majority)  were  in  the  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment,  which  indicates  a  fine  outlook  for  future  grad¬ 
uates,  if  the  college  continues  as  it  has  begun. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling,  however,  that  Denver 
should  have  a  college  of  its  own,  without  prejudice, 
certainly  without  antagonism  to  the  institutions  al¬ 
ready  in  existence.  It  is  the  capital  and  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  not  alone  of  the  State,  but  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  There  is  no  city  that  can  be  considered 
its  rival  within  five  hundred  mUes.  A  good  share  of 
the  successful  business  of  the  city  is  in  Presbyterian 
hands.  Gifts  of  land  for  a  college  site  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  several  sources. 

Denver  is  now  somewhat  of  an  educational  centre. 
The  Denver  Republican  of  this  morning,  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  article,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  about  400 
pupils  from  outside  are  now  obtaining  an  education 
in  the  city.  Residents  of  Denver  would  prefer  hav¬ 
ing  their  sons  and  daughters  attend  college  here 
rather  than  send  them  away.  To  send  to  an  Eastern 
institution  is  expensive.  To  send  to  a  village  in  their 
own  State  might  be  thought  undesirable.  Ciompara- 
tively  little  aid  has  been  given  by  Denver  Presby¬ 
terians  to  either  of  the  colleges  above  named. 

A  meeting  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  estalfilsh- 
ing  a  college  here,  was  held  last  evening.  Get.  8,  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  pastors  of  the  Preebyteiian  churchee,  Preeldent 
Thompson  of  Longmont,  and  a  number  of  laymen 
were  present.  This  was  an  adjourned  meeting,  one 
having  been  held  some  time  previous.  The  Rev.  T. 
M.  Hopkins,  D.D.,  of  the  Capitol-avenue  Church, 
presided,  and  after  a  spirited  discussion  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  question  on  all  sides,  it  was  voted  to 
appoint  a  oommittee  of  eleven  to  canvass  the  city, 
to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  Presbyterian  college  in  Denver,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  offers  of  land  or  money  for  its  est^Ushment. 
This  oommittee  consists  of  the  four  resident  pastors 
of  Presbyterian  churches,  with  a  layman  from  each 


His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Queensland,  where,  with  his  usual  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  he  immediately  took  great  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  and  in  the  project  of  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  confederation.  Among  the  duties  here  thrown 
upon  him  was  the  official  control  of  that  portion  of 
New  Guinea  which  was  annexed  to  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  and  he  made  speedy  use  of  his  power  to  protect 
the  natives  against  the  cruelty  of  his  own  country¬ 
men,  some  of  whom  were  ready  to  seize  them  and 
carry  them  off  as  slaves. 

In  the  intervals  of  official  duty  he  occupied  him¬ 
self  with  books,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
political  economy,  which  was  warmly  commended 
by  so  high  an  authority  as  Prof.  Jevons,  in  which  he 
argued  that  money  was  a  commodity  like  any  other 
and  must  have  an  intrinsic  value  apart  from  the 
mere  stamp  of  the  Government. 

But  perhaps  his  highest  claim  to  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  is  that  he  was  everywhere  the  protector  of 
oppressed  races— of  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  of 
the  Zulus  in  Africa,  and  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica, 
for  which  he  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  different 
races  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Gov.  Musgrave  was  of  the  finest  type  of  English¬ 
men.  His  manly  presence,  with  his  extremely  coiute- 
ous  manners,  won  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Though  he  was  60  years  of  age  he 
had  a  splendid  physique,  and  was  in  full  vigor  of 
body  and  mind,  and  might  have  had  many  years  of 
usefulness  if  his  career  had  not  been  cut  off  by  his 
untimely  death,  which  will  be  greatly  regretted,  sot 
only  in  the  colonies  which  he  governed  and  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  this  ooimtry,  where  he  was  well 
known,  his  wife  being  the  daughter  and  the  only 
living  child  of  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  of  this  city. 
Her  three  sons  are  now  being  educated  in  England. 


By  a  note  from  ’Williamstown,  we  learn  that 
the  first  communion  season  of  the  college  year 
was  enjoyed  in  the  College  church  ou  Sabbath, 
Oct.  14.  ^v.  Dr.  Parsons  preached  the  prepar¬ 
atory  lecture  the  preceding  Tuesday,  and  was 
assisted  Rev.  Dr.  Ecob  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Albany  at  the  table.  In  bis 
sermon  from  our  Lord’s  words  “And  all  mine 
are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine,”  Dr.  Ecob  led 
his  audience  in  the  contemplation  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  and  joy  of  communion  with  God.  It  was 
gratifying  to  notice  that  more  than  half  of  the 
new  Freshman  class  remained  at  the  table. 
The  gift  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  Fund,  comes  from  a  family  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  generous  to  the  College. 

A  sad  accident  last  week  has  taken  away  one 
of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  Christian 
young  men  of  this  city.  Mr.  B.  Scott  Hurtt 
was  riding  on  horseback  on  Monday,  when 
coming  out  of  the  Park  the  horse  became 
frightened  and  ran  away,  and  Mr.  Hurtt  was 
thrown  violently  against  a  lamp-post.  He 
was  taken  to  Boosevelt  Hospital,  and  there 
died  on  'Wednesday.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  of  singularly  upright  and  manly  charac¬ 
ter,  of  fine  tastes,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  young  men  of  Madison  Square  Church. 
His  pastor.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  paid  a  striking 
tribute  to  his  character  at  his  funeral,  at  which 
a  large  number  of  young  men  were  present. 


It  is  no  secret  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  making  earnest  efforts  to  acquire 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
recently  directed  his  Bishops  to  see  that  col¬ 
lections  are  at  an  early  day  taken  in  all  their 
churches  for  the  restoration  and  rebuilding  of 
the  old  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  churches 
in  that  country.  _ 

We  have  to  thank  our  subscribers  for  their 
kind  attention  to  the  recent  call  for  back  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Etanoelist.  The  want  is  now 
abundantly  supplied.  Hearty  thanks  to  all. 


XUM 


rHE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THUESDAT,  COTOBER  18,  1888, 


tM’i  NEW  JEBSET. 

The  address  of  Bev.  Geo^  G.  Bush  ' 
ti  drta^ed  from  Westchester,  Pa.,  to  ^vood,  At- 
county,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  become  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  P^byterian  church. 

Paibkothtt — An  Ox  Roasted. — A  fair  was  recent¬ 
ly  held  in  this  place,  in  a  field  adjoining  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  for  its  benefit.  The  population 
for  miles  around  turned  out  en  masse  upon  the  oc- 
ea^on,  about  three  thousand  people  being  present. 
As  the  two  days  of  its  continuance  were  excep¬ 
tionally  pleasant,  no  shelter  was  needed  other  than 
the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  An  ox  killed  and 
roasted,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  fur- 


ILLINOI8. 

Chicago. — The  Eev.  B.  D.  Scott’s  city  address 
is  now  200  Webster  avenue. 

THE  CABOLINAS. 

The  Pbbsbttbbt  of  Catawba  met  in  Monroe, 
N.  C.,  Swt.  24th.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Bev.  D.  S.  Baker.  Bev.  I.  D.  Davis  was  chosen 
moderator.  Messrs.  Ferman  L.  Brodieand  Nathan 
Bell  were  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  "The 
latter  has  consecrated  himself  to  missionary  work 
in  Africa.  A  letter  of  dismission  was  granted  to 
the  Bev.  F.  B.  Perry  to  unite  witl:  the  Presbytery 
of  West  Africa.  The  newly  organized  church  at 
Gastonia  was  added  to  the  roll  of  churches,  to  be 
known  as  Leeper’s  Chapel.  Presbytery  enjoined 
its  candidates  for  the  ministry  not  to  assume  min¬ 
isterial  functions,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from 
its  care. 

The  Pbesbttebt  op  AriiANTic  met  in  the  Wal¬ 
lingford  Church.  Charleston,  8.  C.,  Sept.  26th.  A 
sermon  from  Ephesus  v.  16,  16,  was  preached  by 
the  Eev.  H.  H.  Hunter.  Presby^ry  received  and 
enrolled  Zion  Church,  Wilmington,  and  seated  the 
commissioner  and  elder,  William  Price.  The  ses¬ 
sion  was  a  very  pleasant  one  throughout. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Spbingfield. — The  first  annual  report  of  the 
Eastern  -  avenue  Congregational  Church,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  is  dated  Oct.  9th,  and  presents  a  good 
record  of  work  done.  The  enterprise  was  started 
as  a  mission  by  Hope  Church  July  6th,  1884;  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  church  Feb.  5th,  1888 ;  recognized  by 
a  Council  Feb.  22d,  1888.  The  present  total  of 
members  is  79,  of  whom  22  were  received  on  con¬ 
fession.  The  average  of  Sunday-school  attendance 
is  120,  enrollment  224.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
Edwin  H.  Byington.  The  Revs.  George  H.  Griffin, 
E.  P.  Armstrong,  and  David  Allen  Reed  gave  as¬ 
sistance  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  pastor. 
The  seats  are  free,  the  pastor’s  salary'  $400.  The 
deacons  are  Giles  Woodworth,  John  Buntin,  Wil¬ 
liam  £.  Smith,  Charles  Dalton. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Wabden. — On  Thursday  evening.  Sept.  27th,  the 
Classis  of  Orange  ordained  the  licentiate,  William 
H.  T.  Demarest,  and  installed  him  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Walden,  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  David  D.  Dem¬ 
arest,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
New  Brunswick,  the  father  of  the  young  brother 
who  was  installed.  The  last  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Walden,  Bev.  M.  V.  Schoonmaker,  D.D.,  labor¬ 
ed  there  during  the  long  period  of  thirty’-nine 
years.  Mr.  Demarest  enters  upon  his  work  with 
everything  to  encourage  him,  and  among  a  people 
who  know  how  to  take  good  care  of  their  minister. 
Dr.  Demarest  now  has  three  sons  in  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  a  fourth  has  just  entered  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  • 

BAPTIST. 

Rev.  Oeobge  C.  Needham,  the  evangelist,  will 
soon  sail  for  Ireland,  where  he  is  to  hold  meetings 
for  a  few  months. 


IN  HIS  Mebidian  Splendob.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Seeker.  16mo.  -  -  -  -  $1  26 

“  It  18  a  mine  of  sparkling  gems  Presb.  Observer. 

"A  sheaf  of  golden  grain,  ripened  by  grace,  and  sweet 
with  the  flavor  of  rare  simplicity  and  holy  wisdom.”— N.  Y. 
Observer. 

"  It  Is  a  searching  book.” — Christian  Intelligencer. 

“It  Is  filled  with  wit  and  learning,  wisdom  and  a  rich 
experience.”— 8.  W.  Presbyterian. 

“  It  stands  almost  alone  In  the  spirituality  of  Its  purpose. 
In  the  quaintness  of  the  conceits  of  Its  author,  and  the 
beauty  of  Its  similes  ” — Episcopal  Becorder. 

“  The  remarkabte  feature  of  the  book  Is  that  It  Is  entirely 
made  up  of  bright  and  crisp  aphorisms.  It  Is  as  senten¬ 
tious  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  abounds  In  proverbs.” — 
Dr.  Cuyler. 


Grand  St.,  New  York. 


MILLINERY 


Highest  Grades  Trimmed  Hats  and  Bonnets, 
fully  %0OO  dliferently  trimmed. 


Gospel  Sermons.  By  Dr.  McCosh.  - 
TJie  Credentials  of  Science.  By  Prof. 
Cooke. 

The  Heath  in  the  Wilderness.  By  Dr. 
Richard  Newton.  With  Memoir  and  Por¬ 
trait.  . . 

Two  Girls  Abroad.  By  Nellie  M.  Carter. 
From  Flax  to  Linen.  By  Mrs.  Conklin. 


House 


NEW  PEB8IAN  AND  BEADED  EFFECTS,  MATEBIABS 
THE  BICHEST  AND  FINEST. 


Cleaning 


misses’  TBIMMED  HATS  FOB 


CHILDBEN  S  AND 
DBES8  AND  SCHOOL  WEAB. 

INFANTS  CAPS  IN  PLUSH,  SILK,  VELVET,  AND 
WOBSTED. 

INFANTS  WOBSTED  SACQUE8,  CAPS,  LEGGINGS,  AO, 


x  CarlinC  is  the  means.  ^ 

Why?  Well — PEARLINE  takes  the  drudgery  right 
out  of  house-cleaning — does  the  work  better — quicker 
and  with  less  labor  than  anything  known.  Besides  it  saves 
the  worst  of  the  wear  by  doing  away  with  the  rubbing. 
It  cleans  furniture — paint — carpets,  without  taking  them 
up — pictures — glass — marble — bath  tubs — anything — 
everything — nothing  too  coarse,  nothing  too  fine  for 
PEARLINE.  You’ll  appreciate  this  fact  best  by  giving 
it  a  fair  trial.  House-cleaning  time  will  pass  so  smoothly 
the  men  folks  will  not  suspect  its  presence. 

Peddlers  .and  some  ^unscrupulous  grocers  are 
O  offering  imitations  which  they  claim  to  be  Pearl- 

VV  d/A  ine,  or  “ the  same  as  Pearline. ”  IT’S  FALSE — 
they  .are  not,  and  besides  are  dangerous.  PEARLINE  is  never  peddled,  but 
sold  by  all  good  grocers.  Manufactured  only  by  JAMES  PYLE,  New  \  ork. 


LABGE  AND  EXCELLENT  DISPLAY  LADIES  AND 
misses’  WBAPS  and  JACKETS. 

THE  NEW  BBETONNE  AND  LA  T08CA  LONG  GAR¬ 
MENTS,  ALSO  DIBECTOIBE  AND  EMPIRE  GOWNS. 

.  TAILOR  MADE  JACKETS,  ALL  OOLOBS,  $7. 

TAILOR  MADE  NEWMARKETS,  PLAITED  FBONT8, 

$9.76. 

FINE  SEAL  PLUSH  WBAPS,  $14.75,  $18,  AND  $24. 

Fully  100  Different  Styles 


Kobert  Carter  &  Brothers, 

530  Broadway,  New  York. 

^S'Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 


misses’  BBETONNES,  RAGLANS,  NEWMARKETS, 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS. 

NO  SUCH  ASSORTMENT  IN  THE  CITY. 


FINE  SEAL  NEWMARKETS  AND  RAGLANS,  56,  66, 
AND  67  INCHES  LONG  AT  $195,  $226,  AND  $260. 

FINE  SEAL  BACQUB8,  40  AND  42-INOHBS  LONG, 
$110,  $119,  $126,  AND  $146. 

FINE  SEAL  ENGLISH  WALKING  COATS,  32  AND  38- 
INCHE8  LONG,  $95,  $106,  $115. 

MUFFS,  BOWS,  LADIES  AND  MEN’S  SEAL  HATS  AND 
CAPS. 

FUB  ROBES,  MATS,  BUGS,  TRIMMINGS,  ETC. 


THF  INTFRNATinNil  curing  the  coming  volume  which  begins  with  November,  THE 
I  nt  in  I  Llinn  l  lUnilL  CEN'rURY  wUl  print  occasional  papers  of  special  interest  to  those 
QimnAY  ^PUnni  following  the  international  Sunday-school  Lessons.  These  will 

uUnUnI'uUnUUL  be  richly  illustrated,  and  will  be  of  the  highest  practical  value  to 
I  teachers,  as  were  the  recent  papers  on  “The  Pharaohs,’’  “  The  Sea  of  Galilee,’’ 

LCOOUnOi  “  Sinai  and  the  Wilderness,’’ etc.  The  December  number  will  contain  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Wilson’s  paper,  “From  Sinai  to  Shechem,’’  following  the  journeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

The  November  CENTURY  will  contain  a  suggestive  article  of  great  interest  to  all  students 
of  the  Bible:  “Where  was  ‘the  Place  called  Calvary’?’’  illustrated,  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Robinson,  D.D.,  and  also  a  paper  by  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  on  “  ’The  New  Reformation.” 

Begin  subscriptions  with  November,  the  first  number  of  the  volume.  TUC  PFNTIIRY 
Price,  $4  a  year.  All  booksellers  and  newsdealers  take  subscriptions,  InC  ULlllUni 
or  remittances  maybe  made  by  money-order,  bank-check  or  draft  directly  to  UIGATIIIC 
the  publishers,  - - - -  ”  ’  *"  ■  " 


Oriental  Designs  in 

SILK  m  WOOL  BROCHE, 
and  Flain  Fabtics  to  HatcL 

CAMEL'S  HAIR  SERGE 

with  Metal  Borderings. 

MATERIALS  FOR  CLOAKS 
AND  WRAPS, 

Iltli  DAMASSE  anil  SOUTACHE  Effects. 

SCOTCH  MD  FRENCH  Sl'ITINCS, 
PLAIDS,  Etc. 


4- BUTTON  “  MONOGRAM  ”  KID  GLOVES,  PLAIN 
AND  EMBBOIDEBED  BACKS  AT  $1.20  A  PAIR— 
5-BUTTON  $1.30. 

10-BUTTON  LENGTH  MOUSQUETAIBE  UNDRESSED 
KID,  TANS  ONLY,  SIZES  6}  TO  6}  AT  48C.  PAIB. 

6-BUTTON  GERMAN  KID  GLOVFB,  TANS,  GREYS, 
BROWNS,  AND  BLACKS,  EMBBOIDEBED  BACKS— 66C. 
PAIB. 

men’s  2-BUTTON  EMBBOIDEBED  BACKS.  98e., 
$1.23  AND  $1.60. 

men’s  ENGLISH  DOG-SKIN  GLOVES  IN  CRAVEN 
TANS  AT  $1.45  FAIR. 

men’s  light  weight  no.  2  BUCK  GLOVES,  GREYS, 
ONLY  $1.46. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Behind  Closed  Doors. 
By  Anna  K.  Green. 

S  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago :  Wit  and  Humor.  By  William 
Matthews,  LL.D. 

J.  B.  Llpplnoott  Company,  Philadelpbla :  Aunt  Diana.  By 
Sosa  N.  Carey. 

Robert  Clarke  k  Co..  Ctncinnatl :  Bellgion  and  the  Bible. 
By  Rev.  T.  Harrison,  D.D. 

A.  Lovell  A  Co.,  New  York  :  Inductive  Language  Lesso^. 

By  Harris  B.  Greene,  A.M. - Astronomy  Note-book.  By 

Marion  1..  Bernelke,  M.D. 

Longmans,  Green  A  Co.,  New  York :  The  Becord  of  a  Hu¬ 
man  Soul.  By  Horace  Q.  Hutchinson. - The  Sou  of  Man. 

Anonymous. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York:  Studies  in  Mark’s 

Gospel.  By  Bev.  Charles  S.  Boblnson,  D.D. - Bemie’s 

Light.  By  Minnie  E.  Kenney. - Stories  Told  by  a  Doll. 

By  Eleanor  A.  Hunter. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York :  Men  and  Measures 
of  Half  a  Century.  By  Hugh  McCulloch,  ex  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury. - Two  Little  Confederates.  By  Thomas 

Nelson  Page. 

Scribner  A  Welford,  New  York:  Lives  of  Twelve  Good 

Men.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  By  John  W.  Burgon,  B.D. - The 

Cat  of  Bubastee.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Ticknor  A  Co.,  Boston :  A  Short  History  of  the  War  of  8e- 

oession.  By  Bosslter  Johnson. - Nellie  was  a  Lady.  By 

Stephen  C.  Foster.  Illustrated. 

The  Baker  A  Tailor  Co.,  New  York :  Under  French  Skies. 
By  Madame  De  Gasparln. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  The  Song  Century  Pa¬ 
per,  15  cents. - Memory  Gems.  By  Prof.  O.  W.  Boss,  LL.D. 

Manhattan  Art  Co.,  New  York:  Rosa  Bonheur’s  Horse 
Fair.  A  Ueproduction  from  Lewis’  Steel  Engraving. 

Periodicals  for  October:  New  York— American,  Long¬ 
man’s,  English  Illustrated,  Church  Review;  New  Haven — 
Yale  Review;  Gettysburg,  Pa — Lutheran  Quarterly.  For 
November:  New  York — Quiver. 


EX-SEGRETARY  McCULLOCHE  REMINISCENCES. 


SKETCHES  AND  COMMENTS.  By  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  Administrations  of  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and  Arthur.  8vo.  $4.00. 

No  book  published  In  this  country  for  many  years  contains  more  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
than  this  work  by  a  distinguished  American  whose  public  emreer  extends  back  for  fifty  years. 

[From  an  extended  review  in  the  Boston  Herald.'] 

“  Hardly  any  other  volume  of  contemporary  memoirs  is  entitled  to  greater  consideration  than  this.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  insldeness  to  these  reminiscences.  They  come  from  one  whose  judgment  was  keen,  clear,  and  accurate,  and 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  We  have  had  political  remlniacences,  and  the  story  of  the  war  has  been 
told  by  some  of  the  great  commanders,  but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  any  other  volume  on  public  affairs  Is  more  Informing, 
and  reveals  more  of  what  at  the  time  were  State  secrets,  than  this.” 

“  It  Is  of  exceptional  public  Interest,  and  a  work  of  no  I  “  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  contributions 
slight  mark  for  Its  enlightened  views.” — Brooklyn  Eagle.  |  to  the  historical  literature  of  our  time.” — Washington  Poet. 


men’s  fine  natural  WOOL  SHIRTS.  DOUBLE- 
BREASTED  AND  DOUBLE  BACK— A  BEGULAB  $1.50 
GARMENT  FOB  $1.19. 

ALL  WOOL  MEDICATED  KNIT  SCARLET  SHIRTS 
AND  DBAWEB8  AT  89c.,  98C.,  $1.19,  $1.25,  AND 
$1.50. 

men’s  half  HOSE  UNBLEACHED,  ALL-WOOL 
CAMELS  HAIR  FANCY  STRIPED  MEBINO— ALSO  PLAIN 
COLORED  MERINOS  AT  15C.  PAIB. 


A  BOOK  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN. 


85  Departments. 

EACH  OF  WHICH  CONTAINS  COMPLETE  AND  LABGE 
ASSORTMENTS. 

FALL  AND  WINTER  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
EVEBYTHING  EITHER  FOB  WEAB  OB  HOME  OOM- 
FOBT  TO  BE  FOUND  UNDER  OUB  ROOF. 


By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  Vol.  VI.  The  German  Reforma¬ 
tion,  A.  D.  1517—16.00.  Illustrated.  8vo,  $4. 

With  this  volume  of  his  great  work,  Dr.  Schatf  takes  up 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church— The  Reformation.  The  subject  Is  treated 
exhaustively,  and  evidences  of  the  ripe  scholarship  and 
original  investigations  of  the  author  are  apparent  on  every 
page.  In  oommenting  upon  the  previous  volumes,  the  late 
Dr.  Boswell  D.  Hitchcock  said :  ”  In  no  other  single  work  of 
its  kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  will  students  and 
general  readers  find  so  much  to  Instruct  and  interest 
them.” 


By  the  author  of  “  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married.” 

12mo,  $1.25. 

Every  girl  and  every  woman  can  find  entertainment  mix¬ 
ed  with  genial  and  helpful  counsel  In  this  book.  Packed 
with  amusing  anecdotes,  and  with  pithy  and  pertinent 
quotations,  it  nevertheless  has  a  serious  purpose. 

”  The  book  Is  witty,  sensible,  and  bright.  It  Is  crowded 
with  racy  insights  relating  to  character,  temperament, 
acquirements,  costumes,  and  fascination.  The  pages  are 
withal  full  of  significant  suggestions  that  may  well  be 
taken  Into  life  and  character.”- Boston  Traveller. 


Mies’  Plain  and  Plaid  Gloths  foi 
^  COATS  and  SUITS 
in  the  Nevest  Coloiings. 

MEN’S  SUITINGS 
aDd  OVEMATOCS. 

Mtocukvau  cG  dt. 

NEW  YORK. 


The  Fall  Number  Contains  154  pages, 

AND  BACH  PAGE  WILL  BE  FOUND  OF  SPECIAL  IN¬ 
TEREST  TO  THE  READER  AND  PUBOHABEB  ALIKE. 

ASIDE  FROM  THE  LITERARY  MATTES,  THE  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  CONTAINS  OVER  2000  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  GOODS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  OUB  85 
DEPARTMENTS  WITH  THE  LOWEST  NEW  YOBK  CITT 
PRICES. 

Sample  copies  only  18*b.  Sahsciiption  80e.  a  year. 


MARRIED. 

Bchtow— Bush— On  Thursday,  Oct.  11th,  18S8,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride’s  parents  at  Bahway,  N.  J.,  by 
tbe  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Budd  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Bev.  J.  A.  Liggett,  D.D.,  Mxffobd  Bunyoh, 

M. D.,  of  South  Oran^,N.  J.,to  Mart  Humttimo  Bush, 
daughter  of  Qeo.  A.  Bush,  Esq. 

Oabthwaitx— CsowELL-On  Wednesday,  Oct.  lOtb, 
1888,  at  tbe  residence  of  the  bride’s  parentB,Sy  Bey. 
J.  A.  Liggett,  D.D.,  Oscab  B.  Oabthwaite  oI  Banway, 

N.  J.,  to  Maboaret  E.,  daughter  of  David  £.  Crowell 
ol  Elizabeth. 

Edwards— McLame— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  10th,  1888,  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Edwards,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Edson  W.  Burr  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  ^v.  Chacncey 
T.  Edwabds,  pastor  elect  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
Coudersport,  Pa.,  to  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  A.  A.  Mc- 
Lane,  Esq.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 


MR.  STOCKTON'S  LAST  BOOK. 


A  New  Edition  of  this  Collection,  IM7-18S5,  with  Portrait  of 
Thackeray,  and  reproduction  in  fac-$iwule  of  a  charac¬ 
teristic  letter.  12mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

In  this  dainty  and  popular  edition  these  famous  letters 
will  again  be  sought  for  by  thousands  to  whom  the  other 
editions  were  inaccessible. 

”  One  of  tbe  sweetest  and  most  exquisite  contributions  to 
modern  English  literature.”— Philadelphia  Becord. 


With  other  Stories.  By  Frank  B.  Stockton.  12mo.  Paper, 
50 cents;  cloth, $1.25. 

“  Like  good  wine,  the  writings  of  Frank  B.  Stockton  need 
no  bush  The  reviewer  cannot  say  anything  new  In  praise 
of  his  characteristic  humor.  He  can  only  read  and  enjoy 
and  urge  his  readers  to  go  and  do  likewise.  This  latest 
collection  of  short  stories  by  him  is  as  delightful  and  mlrth- 
provoklng  as  any  of  those  which  have  preceded  It.”— Boston 
Advertiser. 


^?®~These  books  for  sale  everywhere,  or  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 


309,  311,  313  to  321  Grand  Street, 
56  to  70  Allen  Street,  60  to  66 
Oroliard  St^  Nrer  Tork. 


Solid  Silver 

Exclusively. 


Memorial  Windows 


IS  IT  TOO  LATE  FOR  YOU  TO  60 
to  School  or  to  College  ? 

(ABE  YOU  TOO  OLD,  OR  TOO  POOR, 

or  too  busy!) 

Would  you  like  to  be  guided  in  a  helpful,  ia- 
structlve  course  of  reading  ? 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  8cientific  Circle 
is  at  present  directing  the  reading  of  more  thaa 
60,000  persons.  We  quote  a  few  words  from  fiiese 
students : 

“I  can  never  tell  all  that  the  Chautauqua  reading  has 
been  to  me,  with  the  cares  of  a  large  family  on  my  mind, 
and  almost  ail  tbe  wore  done  by  my  own  bands.  With 
much  sickness  and  sorrow.  It  has  been  my  refuge  and  help, 
and  almost  my  only  recreation.  I  place  the  Chantauqna 
reading  next  my  Bible  In  Its  Infiuenoe  on  my  life.” — w-n... 

“  I  regret  that  I  could  not  have  bad  the  advantage  of  such 
a  course  in  early  life;  but  It  has  brought  so  much  comfort 
and  happiness  that  I  rejoice  In  tbe  blessing,  even  though  It 
came  to  me  a  quarter  of  a  century  late.”— Maine. 

Address,  for  full  information, 


DIED. 

Seeley— In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Oct.  5tb,  1888,  Ray¬ 
mond  CoNVEBSE,  only  son  of  Prof.  William  B.  and  Helen 
Converse  Seeley,  aged  11  months. 


Stained  Glass  and  Chdbch  Decoration. 
Desiqms  and  Estimates  Submitted. 


The  Tiffany  Glasb  Company, 

333-335  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TRADE 


Notices 


A  WINTER  IN  ROME. 

With  Special  Educationai  Advantages  on  most 
Moderate  Terms. 

Young  ladies  who  havejust  completed  the  usual 
studies  in  their  own  language  and  literature,  may 
find  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  or  perfecting  themselves  in  the  Italian, 
French,  and  German  languages  and  literature,  as 
well  as  cultivating  their  taste  for  art  and  history,  by 
boarding  for  a  Winter  in  the  Anglo- Roman  School, 
146  Via  Basella,  Rome,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Amalet,  aided  by  resident  governesses  and  com¬ 
petent  professors.  The  terms  for  board  and  les¬ 
sons  (exclusive  of  Music  and  Drawing)  are  only 
£10  ($50)  per  month.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
or  separate  subj  ects  by  those  not  boarding  in  the 
school.  The  school  is  situated  in  a  healthy  part 
of  the  city,  with  a  sunny  exposure,  and  within  easy 
reach  of  most  of  the  objects  of  interest.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Directress,  or  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  7  Via  Venti  Settembre,  Rome. 


A  Trained  Nurse  and  missionary  wishes  a  position. 
Pretdrs  one  where  she  could  engage  in  both  callings. 
Could  also  fill  a  matron’s  position.  Address 

”  TRAINED  NURSE,”  office  of  New  York  Evangelist. 


Silversmiths, 


A  Young  Lady,  Oermsn  by  birth,  speaking  German, 
French,  and  English,  having  experience  as  a  teacher,  and 
the  very  best  recommendations,  wants  a  position  In  a 
Christian  family  as  teacher  or  companion.  Address  Bev. 
Dr.  Seibert,  Tract  House,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


Union  Square  and  16th  St. 

The  above  trade  mark,  to  be  found 
only  on  SOLID  SILVER,  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  as  absolute  as  the 
Hall  Mark  of  England. 

WORKS  AT  4TH  ST.  ANp  LAFATETTB  PUCE. 


are  now  showing  the  most  select  line  of 
Upholstery  Fabrics  and  Laces  ever  im¬ 
ported. 

Velonrs  in  Flame,  Tonkin,  Raye  and 
California  qualities,  reproduced  from 
Oriental  Colorings. 

Chambellan,  Cutler,  Ormonde,  Ariel, 
Trojan  and  Torquay  Damasks  and  Broc- 
atelles  in  the  new  shades  of  Apricot, 
Lilac  and  Absinthe. 

Also  Tapestries  specially  selected  for 
the  famishing  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XVI., 
Francis  L,  Old  English  and  Colonial 
Rooms. 


The  Synod  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Albany,  Texas,  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  25tb,  at  71  F.  M. 

WARNER  B.  BIGGS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Synodical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Pennsylvania  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  In 
New  Castle,  Lawrence  county.  Pa.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  24  and  25,  commencing  at  A.  M.  on  Wednesday. 
Mrs.  James,  Mrs.  Kumler,  and  Mrs.  Gould  of  Alaska,  and 
perhaps  others,  have  promised  to  be  with  us.  All  Synodical 
members,  and  the  President,  secretary,  and  one  delegate 
from  each  Presbyterlal  Society  are  urged  to  be  present. 
Members  intending  to  be  present  will  write  for  reduced 
rates  to  Miss  Ada  Barker,  10  N  Jefferson  street.  New  Castle; 
for  cards  of  entertainment  to  Miss  Carrie  White,  82  N.  Mer¬ 
cer  street,  New  Castle. 

KATE  P.  BRYAN,  Titusville,  Chairman. 

BUTH  E.  PLUMEB  ANDREWS,  Bedford,  Cor.  Sec. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Austin  will  meet  at  Albany,  Texas, 
on  Oct.  26, 1888,  at  tbe  call  of  the  Moderator. 

JOHN  OIFFEN,  Stated  Clerk. 


MILLION 


Black  Silk  Warp 


BOOKS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  n*  ntM 

Almost  Given  Away! 

UbnriM  Supplied  Ctisaper  than  at  my  Book  Stora  la  tba  WtM 
UBKAKIE8  AND  BOOKS  DOVDKT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE 


We  are  now  offering  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  this  favorite  weave  of  Black 
Goods,  from  the  loomA.  of  a  world-renowned 
maker. 

We  have  purchased  about  200  pieces 
regular  made  in  every  respect  as  to  weight, 
quality,  and  finish,  subject  only  to  slight 
manufacturer’s  imperfection,  and  have  mark¬ 
ed  the  difi'erent  grades  as  follows : 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credi'ts,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  ali.  Foreign 
Countries. 


81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  HaU  Park.  HBW  TOKK. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES  IN 
THE  CITY  AT  PBICE8  SO  LOW  THAT  IT 
WILL  ASTONISH  PUBCHA8EB8. 


NEW  YORK. 


J$  ^  p  M  M  Proof  that  SlOO  a  month  U 
aa  Kji  E.  HR  I  made  selling  our  New  Book 
Rev.  Dr.  ■ralnsiwe,  aisc 
Mother,  If  one  and  Heaven.  1*6,000  sold.  Edited 
bvT.  L  Cnyler.D.D.  SS.75.  IS.OOO  CnrltMlUee  ol 
the  Bible.  Introduction  by  J.  H. Vincent,  D.D.  Ulus 
trated.  f*  K  B  TREAT  Publisher.  771  Broadway .  N.  Y. 


JUST  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  LATE  SHERIFF’S  SALE 
OF  NIOOL,  COWUSHAW  A  CO.’S  IMMENSE  IN¬ 
VOICES  OF  THE  FINEST  FABBIC8,  WHICH  WE 
PLACE  ON  SALE  AT  A  SMALL  ADVANCE 
ABOVE  AUCTION  PBI0B8. 


The  American  Tract  Society 

the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  a 
s^rp  line  between  the  Business  andBenevolem 
Departments,  placing  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Oommittee,  Union  iGseionary  Colpoidage  anc 
the  making  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 
and  abroad,  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
he  earnestly  solicits  the  oodperation  and  the 


These  goods  may  be  safely  ordered  by 
mail  or  by  express. 


FURNITURE 


Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varlee.  A  marvel  of  purity,  otrength, 
and  wheleeomeneee.  More  eoonoalool  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  Bold  In  oompetitton  with  the  multttnde 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phoephate  powders.  SM 
men  in  caw.  BOYAI.  BAxmo  PoWDkB  00.,  106  WoU  St,  N.T. 


A  LINE  OF  FINE  FUBNITURB  OF  OUB  OWN  UPHOL¬ 
STERING,  IN  SUITS  AND  ODD  PUCES,  AT  PBIOMS 
FAB  BELOW  THE  USUAL  OHABOB  FOB  FIB8T  CLASS 
WORK. 

BEDDING. 


(WASHINGTON  BUILDINa) 

sre.  1  SBOAS'^AT,  HUBIT  TOBZ. 

Capital,  -----  $500,000 
Surplus,  -----  $500,000 

imum  O.  jniRRAT,  PreeMent. 

EVAN  G.  SHEBMAN,  Ooshler. 

TraEsaeti  a  General  Banking  Basiness. 


IN  OUB  ANNEX  DEPABTMENT  ON  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
WE  HAVE  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND  A  FULL 
LINE  OF  BEDDING.  EXAMINE  OUB 

“bheppabd”  folding  BBD. 

THB  LATEST  NOVELTY. 


IMPORTANT  TO  CLERGYMEN. 
ICarxiags  Laws  of  the  State  of  Kew  York. 

with  60  oertlfioates,  In  perfectly  legal  form,  affidavUe,  etc. 

Bound  in  cloth,  SSJIO.  For  sale  by 
BOBT.  JOHNSTON,  8S  Naasan  St.,  Boom  $8,  N.  T. 


NEW  YORK. 


UlUSTRATIVE  GATHERIH6S 

for  Preachers  and  Teachers.  A  Manual  of  Anecdotes,  Facts, 
Figures,  Proverbs,  Quotations,  ho.,  he.,  adapted  for  Ohrls- 
tlon  teaching.  By  Rev.  G.  S.  Bowes.  Two  series,  12mo, 
muslin,  each  $1.26.  “For  variety,  pertinency  and  availa¬ 
bility,  It  is  decidedly  superior  to  anything  we  have  seen.” 
— Srangelieoi  Rtfotitory.  Sent  to  any  address  free  on  receipt 
of  above  price. 

PERKINPINE  h  HIGGINS,  014  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Healthiest  Region  of  the  8onth. 

Bev.  BICHABD  KNIGHT.  Barnwell,  S.  C. 
Until  November  1st,  address 

6  Foster  Street,  Olouceeter,  Massachusetts. 


A  snecessfol  Pastor  In  Indiana  Is  compelled  to  leave 
that  section  on  account  of  the  climate  not  agreeing  with 
him.  Be  desires  to  secure  a  charge  near  the  ocean,  on  the 
Long  Island  Sound  or  In  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Any  Information  that  will  old  him  In  this  direction  will  be 
much  appreciated.  Communications  con  be  addressed  to 
the  office  of  Tbe  New  York  Evangelist,  where  further  par- 
Isulors  con  be  hod. 


FULTOW  BTXKXT  Daily  nook  PBAYKB-MkXTIIlO, 
11$  Fulton  Street,  and  $8  Ann  Street, 

Just  eoat  of  Broadway,  near  William  Street. 
OOME  IN.  BEST.  AND  PBAY. 

Stop  6,  10,  1$,  or  ao  minutes,  or  the  hour,  os  your 
time  permits. 


-185  Sth  ATE.,  ONE  qOOB  BELOW  ISth  8T. 

lOOB.  —  Devoted  to  the  Case  or  iKrAwn. 
a  year;  15  cents  a  copy.  5  Beekmon-  St ,  N.  Y. 


XUM 


THE  NEW-TOEK  EVANGELIST:  THUESDAY.  OCTOBEE  18.  1888. 


HOME  MISSIONS  SUPPLEMENTED  BT 
FOREION  MISSIONS. 


Chapels  and  crypt  were  strung  upon  one  stages  of  elevation  we  may  be  promoted  to  in 
thread  of  architectural  design,  and  the  turret-  ,  the  world  to  come,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  that  is 


A  8«nnoii  delirered  in  tbe  Madiaon-sqnare  Church,  Hew  stone  understands  the  foundation,  and  the  as  far  as  wo  get  here.  And  when  we  speak  of 
York,  by  the  Pastor,  the  foundation  has  a  sense  of  the  turret-stone,  the  Foreign  Missionary  spirit,  the  thing  intend- 

PBw  riTSPT.wg  w  pswirimBgT  n  n  though  separated  by  acres  of  masonry  and  ^  ed  is  not  simply  an  interest  in  foreign  peoples, 

.  „  j.  u  11  j  '  centuries  of  time.  Jerusalem  gears  into  Judea  ,  and  their  modes  of  living,  style  of  dress,  intel- 

ye  receive  power  a  er  Samaria,  and  Judea  and  Samaria  belt  on  lectual  and  moral  attainments,  but  that  sym- 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  eo“e  upon  you,  and  ye  ^  Occident.  It  is  all  pathy  with  the  universal  Kingship  of  Christ 

shall  be  witnesses  unte  Me  both  in  Jerusalem  divine  nerve  of  holy  pur-  that  makes  us  experience  Him  as  a  personal 

and  In  all  Judea,  and  in  ^maria  and  unto  e  redemption.  Call  it  Jerusalem,  or  Redeemer  of  the  uncounted  millions  who  swarm 

uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  .j, parts  ” ;  call  it  New  York,  or  on  foreign  continents  and  throng  the  islands 

That  was  prophecy.  This  morning  it  is  his-  Qorea ;  call  it  London,  or  call  it  the  So-  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  the  sense  we  have  of  each 

tory.  The  Gospel  began  in  Jerusalem,  trav-  gjg^y  islands;  to  God  it  is  one  work.  Christ  individual  in  that  indiscriminate  mass;  it  is 
ersed  Judea,  spread  out  into  Samaria,  broad-  ^jjgjj  ^j^g  ^yorld;  and  much  as  Home  Mis-  the  sense  which  our  love  of  Christ  gives  us  of 
ened  forth  into  widening  concentric  circles,  gjo^g  may  mean  to  us  in  our  national  capacity,  that  attitude  of  sovereign  tenderness  in  which 
Northward,  Southward,  Eastward,  and  West-  .^g  not  gotten  to  the  depth  even  of  Home  He  stands  to  that  mass;  which  to  Him  is  not 
ward,  till  it  has  touched  the  uttermost  part.  Missions,  till  we  have  grown  to  feel  that  to  the  indiscriminate  at  all,  but  a  vast  family  of  sons 
The  point  antipodal  to  Jerusalem  is  liSS  de-  aH  present  eye  of  God,  it  is  all  Home,  centred  and  daughters  with  the  divine  image  almost 
groes  west  longitude.  On  March  Slst,  1819,  Christ,  redeemed  by  one  sacrifice,  bending  effaced,  and  widely,  sadly  astray  from  their 
Christ’s  witnesses  aboard  the  “Thaddeus”  upon  the  Cross  as  its  one  universal  axis.  Heavenly  Father’s  house.  If  you  direct  a  pow- 

sighted  the  Hawaiian  snow-capped  peak  of  ^j^g  j^reat  secret  of  a  passion  for  world-wide  erful  telescope  towards  a  closely-knotted  clus- 
Mauna  Loa.  The  missionary  craft  ran  into  missions  is  an  appreciation  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  ter  of  stars,  its  effect  will  be  to  separate  them 
port  at  155  degrees  west  longitude,  and  “  the  gjg  world- wide  relations ;  and  to  those  Chris-  into  a  little  congregation  of  stellar  points, 
uttermost  part”  was  reached.  It  is  not  an  tians  and  those  denominations  to  which  Christ  shining  each  of  them  in  individual  lustre  and 
every-day  gift  to  be  able  to  send  out  a  word,  means  most,  missions  will  mean  most.  We  beauty. 

have  it  travel  around  the  globe,  and  come  i^ave  to  be  gathered  up  into  Christ  in  His  uni-  Now  Christ  is  such  a  telescope;  through  Him 
back  eighteen  hundred  years  later  with  his-  versality  before  we  can  broaden  to  the  scope  we  are  helped,  not  to  see,  but  to  feel  the  beauty 
torie  fulfilment.  It  is  like  Christ’s  saying  of  gj  ^jjg  umvei'sal  errand  upon  which  He  came,  that  belongs  to  and  beams  from  each  as  such; 
the  woman  who  anointed  His  head  from  the  Men  are  making  of  Christ  a  matter  of  per-  fitted  all  of  them  (the  history  of  missions  shows 
alabaster  cruise :  “  Wheresoever  this  Gospel  gonal  property.  It  is  hard  to  let  go  of  the  that)  to  shine,  wherever  uncleanness  is  remov- 
shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  jdea  that  He  has  special  reference  to  me  ed,  as  jewels  in  the  Saviour’s  crown.  Christ 
shall  also  this  which  this  woman  hath  done  ^  particular  relevancy  to  me  and  to  feels  the  preciousness  of  every  human  soul; 

be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her.”  A  poor  those  that  I  am  interested  in.  Thomas  said  the  Foreign  Mission  spirit  is  the  power  that  He 
woman  anointing  a  poorer  mechanic  in  a  lit-  “Afy  Lord  and  m?/ God !  ”  A  good  confession  of  gives  us  of  feeling  the  same  thing.  In  a  word, 
tie,  insignificant  Judean  village,  and  the  stoiy'  faith,  but  too,  much  possessive  pronoun  of  the  the  true  Foreign  Mission  spirit  is  the  single 
of  it  to  girdle  the  globe!  And  the  story  of  it  flrgt  person  singular  ever  to  make  Thomas  spirit  of  love  become  so  much  like  that  love 
has  girdled  the  globe.  Who  was  the  poor  me-  good  for  much  as  a  means  of  diffusing  the  which  brought  Christ  to  the  earth,  that  our 
chanic?  Think  about  the  alabaster  box  and  knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  no  accident  that  hearts  sympathize  with  Him  in  His  mission, 
"  the  uttermost  part  ”  when  you  get  together  the  Apostle  who  felt  most  profoundly  that  feel  with  Him  the  world-burden  that  He  came 
your  evidences  of  Christianity.  Christ  came  as  a  world-Saviour  —  not  as  a  to  relieve,  the  world-sin  from  which  He  came 

But  what  interests  us  just  now  is  that  Christ  Saviour  of  the  Jews  as  Jews,  not  a  Saviour  to  save,  and  go  out  tenderly  to  any  Aoul,  wish- 
even  th.en  had  His  eye  on  the  uttermost  part ;  of  the  Gentiles  as  Gentiles,  but  a  world -Sa-  ing  we  could  help  save  it,  and  glad  to  get  in  un- 
that  the  evangelization  of  Jerusalem,  the  home  viour  —  was  the  Apostle  who  accomplished  derthe  weight  of  its  ignorance,  distress,  and 
country,  was  felt  by  Him  in  its  relation  to  por-  most  in  helping  the  whole  world  to  be  saved  sin  in  order  that  we  maybe  able  to  help  save  it. 
tions  of  the  earth  at  the  antipodes  from  Jeru-  by  Christ.  Only  Christ  can  give  us  Christ-wide  It  is  love,  the  whole  of  it.  We  have  said  no- 
salem.  It  is  a  splendid  discipline  to  get  at  one  views,  hopes,  ambitions.  This  “  universal-  thing  about  the  results  which  missions  have 
of  the  Lord’s  thoughts,  and  then  to  feel  our  igm  ”  will  become  part  of  our  faith  only  as  achieved ;  nothing  about  the  commercial  im- 
way  as  far  as  we  can  into  the  interior,  the  sub-  are  “  enlarged  ”  in  Christ.  We  can  under-  pulse  communicated  by  leavening  the  nations 
stance  of  that  thought.  We  may  well  prize  stand  Him  and  the  immensity  of  His  mission  with  the  Gospel,  the  opening  of  heathen  mar- 
this  verse  in  Acts,  because  it  lets  us  see  how  only  so  fast  as  we  become  His.  To  have  a  heart  kets  to  the  products  of  American  industry.  I 
the  whole  matter  of  the  conversion  of  the  that  stops  at  Home  Missions,  is  another  way  of  once  heard  a  missionary  sermon  that  told  us 
world  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  lay  in  gaying  that  we  have  not  gotten  beyond  an  how  many  ploughshares  a  certain  manufactu- 
the  mind  of  the  great  Captain  of  the  world’s  American  Christ ;  a  Christ  that  beams  only  on  rer  had  been  able  to  export  in  consequence  of 
salvation.  It  is  likp  being  a  private  soldier,  the  side  turned  toward  our  one  beloved  conti-  the  conversion  of  a  certain  tribe.  That  is  in- 
and  overhearing  the  general  and  his  staff  con-  nent.  If  we  have  no  faith  in  sending  out  the  teresting,  but  it  is  not  quite  what  we  want, 
triving  the  plan  of  attack.  It  is  solemn  busi-  Gospel  to  Burmah,  it  is  because  we  have  not  “The  field  is  the  world.”  Foreign  Missions 
ness  prying  into  the  drift  of  God’s  thinking  yet  gotten  so  widened  out  in  Christ  as  to  sup-  deal  with  ‘‘the  world”  in  the  same  manner 
and  the  current  of  God’s  purposing.  Let  us  pose  that  a  Burmese  means  as  much  to  Christ  and  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  the  Lord 
do  it  as  with  the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes,  as  an  American  does ;  that  His  Gospel  can  do  commenced  dealing  with  it  when  He  visited  it 
Christ  saw  things  not  in  their  casual  associa-  as  much  for  a  Burmese  as  it  can  for  an  Ameri-  as  the  first  Foreign  Missionary,  though  He 
tion,  but  in  their  organic  connection.  He  be-  can,  or  that  Christ’s  errand  on  earth  eontem-  came  on  a  longer  errand  and  sailed  from  a 
held  events  not  as  so  many  accidental  occur-  plated  Orientals  in  the  same  way  that  it  did  more  distant  shore. 

Fences,  but  as  livingly  jointed,  conjointed,  ip  Occidentals.  We  are  so  small  ourselves  that  If  we  have  the  Christ-love  for ‘‘the  world,” 
the  great  growing  body  of  all  the  centuries,  unconsciously  we  curtail  even  the  Lord,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  material  appli- 
He  felt  the  vital  inter-relation  of  events,  and  pare  down  His  scheme.  It  seems  to  me  that,  ances;  and  the  amount  of  our  gifts  to  the  cause 
the  vast  living  oneness  into  which  all  the  years  as  a  rule,men  have  to  be  converted  a  great  many  will  be  the  measure  of  our  heart-sympathy  with 
and  centuries  are  incorporated.  In  one  verse  times  before  they  are  thoroughly  new  men  in  Christ  in  His  scheme  of  universal  redemption. 

He  gives  us  four  stages  in  the  prospective  his-  Christ,  and  before  they  are  so  interiorly  like  . 

tory  of  the  enlargement  of  His  kingdom  upon  Him  as  to  be  able  to  see  things  as  He  sees  them, 

the  earth ;  but  to  every  warm,  wide-open  eye,  and  feel  them  as  He  feels  them.  Men  are  con-  at 

there  is  visible  through  all  those  stages  one  verted  in  instalments.  You  have  seen  a  train  - - 

single  divine  nerve  of  love  and  purpose  that  of  cars  carried  up  from  a  valley  to  a  high  “  THAT  LOVE  OE  A  BOHEBT.” 

makes  them  far  nK)re  one  than  four.  It  is  the  mountain  grade.  It  will  run  along  as  steep  By  Hn.  £.  1.  Goodhw. 

power  and  fascination  of  this  verse  that  it  an  incline  as  it  will  bear,  and  then  come  to  a  Two  young  ladies  on  a  certain  Spring  morn- 

packs  so  closely  together  the  mountainous  dead  stop.  Then  the  switchman  shifts  the  ing,  entered  the  parlor-car  of  an  east-bound 
events  of  the  enlargement  of  Christ’s  king-  tracks,  the  engineer  reverses  the  locomotive,  train,  disposed  of  their  extras,  and  were  en- 
dom,  that  you  seem  (o  see  them  flowing  into  and  the  train  will  go  creeping  up  another  gaged  in  the  interesting  pastime  of  watching 
one  another  as  one  continuous  table-land  of  stretch  of  incline.  And  so  the  process  will  be  other  arrivals,  until  one  exclaimed  ‘  Is  not 
wide  tendency  and  elevated  purpose.  You  repeated — a  little  gain  made  every  time,  till  that  Mrs.  Ormsby  three  chairs  in  front  of  us  ?  ’ 
have  stood  at  the  base  of  some  high  moun-  finally  the  train  is  zigzagged  to  the  summit  of  The  young  lady  addressed  replied  almost  in- 


endtrrrn  at 

«  THAT  LOVE  OE  A  BONNET.” 

By  Mrs.  £.  L.  Goodhw. 

Two  young  ladies  on  a  certain  Spring  morn- 


have  stood  at  the  base  of  some  high  moun- 


The  young  lady  addressed  replied  almost  in- 


tain,  perhaps,  admiring  its  superb  proper-  the  pass,  and  goes  rattling  along  the  elevated  dignantly  ‘  Have  you  ever  seen  her  dress  like 


tions,  and  with  your  eye  tracing  its  monu¬ 
mental  outlines  as  they  spire  away  into  the 


table-land  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Once  in  awhile  you  find  a  man  like  St.  Paul, 


air,  and  melt  in  the  invisible  distance ;  and  the  who  shoots  aloft  in  perpendicular  bound  as 
very  vastness  of  the  granite  pile  rises  up  in  a  though  as  he  had  been  twitched  up  in  an  ele- 


that  ? ’ 

‘She  isn’t  over  fashionable,  and  sometimes 
I’ve  feared  she  just  escaped  being  shabby; 
but  that  bonnet  eclipses  all,’  Jennie  replied. 


way  to  eclipse  the  combined  grandeur  of  the  vator.  But  with  most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  there  evidently  amused. 

hills  upon  hills  and  heights  upon  heights  that  ig  a  great  deal  of  instalment  and  zigzag.  We  At  that  moment  Mr.  Ormsby  entered  and 
are  associates,  brothers,  with  it,  in  a  solid  con-  are  taken  along  a  little  ways  to  where  we  begin  seated  himself  beside  the  lady  who  was  the  ob- 
tinuity  of  mountainous  expanse ;  and  it  is  not  to  rejoice  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour— a  point  ject  of  criticism,  thus  answering  the  query, 
till  you  have  threaded  the  dizzy  passages  of  when  Christ  means  to  us  simply  a  personal  ‘  I  must  speak  with  them,’  said  France,  ris- 
the  mountain  at  whose  feet  you  stand,  and  untransferable  ticket  of  admission  to  everlast-  ing. 

scaled  its  sky-piercing  pinnacles,  that  you  de-  ing  felicity.  That  is  just  where  Thomas  stood  ‘  Do ;  and  ask  her  where  she  bought  her  love 
tect  how  that  mountain  is  one  with  all  the  when  he  said  “My  Lord  and  my  God!”  We  of  a  bonnet.’ 

wide  family  of  mountains  of  which  it  forms  a  are  not  belittling  even  that.  It  is  an  excellent  France,  ignoring  this  remark,  passed  to  the 
part.  So  the  verse  that  is  before  us,  covering  point  to  reach ;  for  one  reason,  because  it  is  chair  in  front  of  her  friends, 
the  whole  mountainous  prospect  of  God’s  pur-  such  an  excellent  point  to  get  away  from.  It  Rev.  George  Ormsby  was  a  pioneer  mission- 
pose  all  the  way  from  Olivet  to  the  islands  of  is  where  the  Publican  stood  when  he  said ‘‘God  ary,  whose  devoted  labors  had  built  up  a 
the  mid-Pacific,  all  the  way  from  Ascension  to  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ” ;  and  the  thief  on  promising  church,  and  carried  several  educa- 
the  Second  Coming,  makes  us  feel  how  might-  the  cross  when  he  said  ‘‘  Lord,  remember  me  tional  and  other  enterprises  successfully.  His 
ily  and  splendidly  one  with  itself  is  all  the  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom”;  and  wife  was  his  deeply  interested  help-meet, 
widening  progress,  and  how  near  together  lie  the  woman  of  Samaria  when  she  cried  ‘‘  Sir,  Miss  France  Newton,  one  of  the  dear  youth 
the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  and  the  last  j^ive  me  this  water  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  of  his  flock,  was  accompanied  by  her  cousin, 
prayer  offered  and  the  last  soul  converted  to  come  hither  to  draw.”  who  was  from  an  eastern  city.  Miss  Jennie 

Christ  in  the  isles  that  wait  for  the  Lord.  There  is  not  much  but  the  veriest  self-seeking  Whitney’s  heart  was  naturally  affectionate 

Two  months  ago  we  discussed  from  this  pul-  in  all  that,  but  there  is  in  it  something  that  is  and  generous,  but  having  had  a  fashionable 
pit  Home  Missions.  The  best  word  was  spo-  pleasing  to  God,  and  draws  a  blessing  after  it.  home  and  an  unlimited  command  of  money, 
ken  that  we  knew  how  to  speak.  Not  every-  strange,  is  it  not,  that  things  could  have  been  so  she  had  followed  her  own  fancies,  all  of  which 
thing  was  said  that  we  might  have  said.  Thir-  arranged  that  a  man,  even  while  hunting  for  had  given  her  superficial  ideas  of  what  consti- 
ty  minutes  is  a  short  time  in  which  to  go  himself,  can  find  the  Lord !  And  that  dirty  tutes  a  noble,  useful  life,  or  practical,  consis- 
around  everything,  and  thirty  minutes  is  as  soil  can  produce  roses!  Now  is  it  not  a  fact  tent  piety.  As  a  result,  she  freely  exercised 
long  as  you  want  to  sit.  You  have  seen  a  that  a  great  many  - people  stop  at  that  first  her  opinion  of  Christians  in  general,  and  not 
church  tower  put  up  by  a  poor  people,  and  switch,  that  first  fork  of  the  zigzag  ?  Heaven  is  unfrequently,  individuals  in  particular.  Mrs. 
when  it  has  been  carried  up  half  way  between  the  place  where  they  are  going,  Christ  the  Re-  Ormsby  was  her  innocent  victim  on  this  occa- 
the  eaves  and  the  ridge-plate  of  the  church,  deemer  that  saves  them.  Not  like  St.  Paul  is  sion. 

has  had  work  upon  it  suddenly  suspended,  has  that  who  wished  himself  accursed,  if  only  it  After  the  interchange  of  kind  greetings, 
been  roofed  in,  and  the  dismal  truncation  eco-  could  be  the  means  of  saving  his  brethren.  Miss  France  said  ‘  You  have  really  started  on 
nomically  eaved  by  a  bit  of  apologetic  oma-  From  that  point  stretches  another  incline  that  your  journey  towards  sunrise  ?  ’ 
mentation,  just  low  and  squatty  enough  to  fail  carries  a  man  over  the  area  of  interest  in  the  ‘  Yes,  at  last  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  dear 
of  architectural  effect,  but  conspicuous  enough  salvation  of  people  immediately  about  him  in  mothers  and  friends  whom  we  have  not  seen 
to  advertise  the  impecuniosity  of  the  congre-  his  own  town,  city,  vicinage.  He  has  grown  in  with  our  mortal  eyes  in  years,’  replied  Mr. 
gation.  We  did  not  roof  in  our  tower  two  Christ,  and  consequently  Christ  has  grown  Ormsby  heartily.  ‘  When  we  decided  that  I 
months  ago.  It  was  built  for  a  spire.  Every  upon  him.  Just  as  fast  as  we  rise  in  Christ,  could  arrange  to  leave  home  for  these  precious 
true  word  about  Home  Missions,  every  just  Christ  widens  in  import.  ‘‘  I  ”  becomes  ‘‘  we  ” ;  visits,  I  was  so  excited,  that  I  could  with  dif- 
conception  of  Home  Missions,  is  so  much  foun-  “  my  ”  becomes  “our.”  The  circle  broadens.  Acuity  make  my  simple  preparations.  To 
dation  upon  which  to  build  up  into  the  purer,  Christ’s  love  becomes  more  centering.  His  know  that  we  shall  soon  see  our  dear  parents 
higher  air  of  a  Kingdom  of  Christ,  world-wide  purposes  are  related  to  a  larger  number,  and  once  more,  if  all  is  well,  makes  my  heart  thrill 
and  universal.  And  at  that  time  repeated  in-  His  redemption  adjusted  to  a  larger  work,  with  delightful  anticipations.’ 
timations  were  made  that  the  spire  was  not  go-  That  is  a  second  conversion.  ‘  This  will  be  my  first  visit  to  my  old  home 

ing  to  stop  till  it  had  gotten  well  up  in  to.  the  A  third  stage  is  reached  in  the  attainment  of  since  my  marriage,’  said  Mrs.  Ormsby,  her 

blue.  Jerusalem  the  home  country  goes  be-  a  Home  Missionary  spirit.  At  that  point  a  sweet  face  expressive  with  happiness, 
fore  Judea  and  Samaria,  but  in  Christ’s  good  many  people  begin  to  fall  off.  Ask  half  ‘  If  good  people  only  received  their  deserts, 
thought  and  purpose  reaches  clear  out  to  the  the  congregation  whether  they  are  interested  you  would  have  enjoyed  this  pleasure  long 
archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific.  We  were  in-  in  Home  Missions,  and  they  will  tell  you  frank-  ago.  I  sympathize  with  you  from  the  core  of 
structed  to  hold  the  home  in  jealous  isolation  ly“No.”  A  man  is  more  entertained  by  being  my  heart.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  help  you  ?  ’ 
from  the  community,  in  order  that  the  home  upbraided  for  his  own  sins,  than  by  being  in-  asked  France  cordially. 

might  prove  the  richest  benison  to  the  commu-  structed  concerning  the  settlers  on  the  frontier  ‘  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  thought,  dear 
nity.  We  were  taught  to  bend  ourselves  by  and  on  the  wastes  of  Western  States  and  Terri-  child,  but  you  know  I  could  not  ask  that.  Ev- 
prayer  and  contribution  to  the  work  of  kindling  tories.  We  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Christ  of  ery  one  seems  to  have  as  many  duties  as  they 
the  fires  of  our  American  Christian  civiliza-  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  perhaps  as  can  attend  to,  even  young  ladies,’  she  replied 
tion,  but  with  no  purpose  short  of  the  ambi-  far  West  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis :  but  we  smiling. 

tion  to  make  Christianity  in  America  a  beacon  have  been  converted  three  times  already,  if  we  ‘  My  wife  would  make  a  poor  politician,  Miss 

Ught,  brilliant  enough  for  all  the  peoples  and  are  so  long  and  broad  in  Christ  as  to  feel  that  France.  She  would  work  with  a  will  in  the  in¬ 
nations  of  the  earth  to  walk  in  the  beauty  and  He  died  for  people  all  the  way  from  Portland  terest  of  all  foreign  relations,  and  entirely  for- 
the  splendor  of  it.  Jerusalem,  with  its  Pente-  to  San  Francisco ;  and  that  a  soul  on  the  Paci-  get  the  benefit  of  a  reciprocity  treaty.’ 
cost,  its  inspired  Gospel  eloquence  and  its  tre-  fic  Slope  means  as  much  to  Him  as  the  men  ‘How  absurdly  he  talks,’  said  she  laughing, 
mendous  outburst  of  divine  power,  and  its  and  women  that  live  on  Twenty-fourth  street  ‘  Don’t  think  I  am  quite  a  goose,  or  have  not 
hosts  of  converts;  but  not  for  Jerusalem’s  and  on  Madison  avenue ;  and  that  not  because  my  share  of  selfishness.  Now  tell  us  for  what 
sake  alone,  but  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  our  imagination  is  not  sufficiently  vivid  to  distant  sphere  you  are  bound ;  you  seem  to  be 
Christ  and  His  Gospel  away  out  in  Madagascar  make  real  thatwhich  is  so  distant,  but  because  equipped  for  a  journey,  o  la  mode.' 
and  Polynesia.  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  we  are  not  so  entered  into  His  spirit  and  pur-  ‘  We  are  going  to  Chicago  to  our  uncle’s  for 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  getting  out  pose  and  power  and  grace  and  love  as  to  feel  a  few  days,  partly  for  an  outing,  and  partly  to 
fully  and  squarely  upon  the  track  of  God’s  that  Christ  is  a  thing  apart  from  all  considera-  hear  Moody.  I  am  just  crazy  to  attend  his 
own  Word  and  providence.  The  Bible  trains  tion  of  geography ;  that  to  a  heavenly  messen-  meetings.  I  was  determined  to  enjoy  every 
the  eye  forever  forward.  It  makes  us  feel  to-  ger  come  from  the  bosom  of  God,  a  matter  of  minute,  and  so  I  am  not  to  be  troubled  with 
morrow  in  the  instant.  It  holds  hopes,  pur-  terrestrial  latitude  and  longitude  is  no  matter ;  anything,  and  have  only  a  satchel  to  lookaf- 
poses,  endeavors,  upon  lines  so  long  that  they  that  He  loves  men  because  they  are  men,  and  ter,’  she  rattled  on  brightly, 
stretch  away  out  into  invisibility.  For  years  that  those  who  dwell  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Mr.  Ormsby  glanced  over  the  stylish  and 
and  centuries  the  Cologne  Cathedral  builders  Mississippi  mean  as  much  to  Him,  are  as  dear  appropriate  costume  of  the  little  lady,  and 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  that  mountain  to  His  heart,  as  the  dwellers  on  the  left  bank  of  said  with  pretended  surprise  ‘  What!  going  to 
of  architectural  splendor,  and  yet  every  stone  the  Hudson.  The  true  missionary  spirit  is  the  Chicago  for  a  week  without  at  least  two  Sara- 
that  was  put  in  place,  and  every  course  of  power  that  we  win  in  Christ  to  feel  that  He  be-  toga  trunks.  Miss  France  ?  Such  feminine  in¬ 
masonry  that  was  laid  along  its  slowly  rising  longsnottousalone,  but  to  every  man,  woman,  dependence  deserves  an  ovation.’ 
walls,  looked  forward  to  the  last  stone  in  the  and  child  that  is  tenant  with  us  of  our  national  ‘O  what  a  back-handed  compliment,’  and 
apex  of  the  spires.  Each  nicely  quarried  block  domain.  France  laughed  merrily.  ‘Under  that  fine 

was  instinct  with  a  blind  sense,  a  groping  pre-  That  is  the  third  zigzag,  the  third  instalment  phrase  lie  abominable  insinuations  about  my 
sentin^ent  of  the  vast,  growing,  budding,  bios- 1  of  conversion ;  the  fourth  remains,  and  that  is  sex.  Mrs.  Ormsby,  how  have  you  been  able 
soming  whole  in  which  it  was  inwrought,  conversion  to  Foreign  Missions.  How  mdny  to  satisfy  him  ?  ’ 


‘By  trying  to  obey  St.  John’s  Gospel,’  she 
replied  with  an  amused  smile. 

‘  My  dear  pastor,  your  wife  is  a  saint  and  an 
angel;  but  do  permit  me  to  express  the  hope 
that  this  outing  into  the  world,  will  Illumine 
your  benighted  mind.  You’ll  find  that  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  women  are  practical,  en¬ 
ergetic,  and  capable;  given  to  useful  voca¬ 
tions,  to  travelling  without  even  one  trunk, 
and  with  but  one  hat,’  said  France  vivacious- 

‘My  “angel”  wife  has  two,’  said  he,  look¬ 
ing  quislcally  at  the  one  on  her  head. 

‘  My  dear  France,  thereby  hangs  a  tale ; 
never  mind  hat  number  two,’  said  Mrs.  Orms¬ 
by  laughingly. 

‘  If  I  only  could  have  been  of  some  service 
to  you.’  France  secretly  thought  she  might 
have  improved  that  objectionable  article. 

‘  Never  mind,  you  dear  child,  there  are 
things  you  can  help  me  in  when  I  return,  if 
you  will.’ 

‘  Miss  France,  my  wife  has  been  longing  and 
watching  for  a  nineteenth  century  girl  like  the 
one  you  described,  to  help  her  in  her  blessed 
schemes.  Do  you  think  she  lives  on  your 
street?’  asked  her  pastor  with  commendable 
gravity. 

‘  You  will  think  this  happy  journey  has  turn¬ 
ed  your  poor  pastor’s  head ;  but  France,  dear, 
there  is  truth  in  what  he  says  about  my  want¬ 
ing  earnest  young  workers  in  several  lines  of 
our  Master’s  business,’  said  the  lady  with  a 
winning  smile. 

‘O  if  there  is  anything  you  will  let  me  help 
you  in  that  I  am  capable  of  doing,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  try.  I’ve  often  wished  that  I  could  do 
really  useful  work,’  was  France’  earnest  reply. 

‘  Dear  child,  that  promise  will  gladden  my 
heart  while  I  am  away.  We  will  see  whdt  we 
can  do,  if  I  am  spared  to  return,’  said  Mrs. 
Ormsby,  warmly  clasping  France’  hand. 

Meantime  Jennie  was  speculating  as  to  the 
whys  and  wherefores  and  make-up  of  the  very 
striking  head-piece  worn  by  the  lady  before 
her :  ‘  Where  on  earth  did  she  get  the  silk  and 
flowers  ?  Were  they  her  grandmother’s  ?  Did 
she  construct  it  ?  My  French  milliner  would 
literally  gasp  if  she  saw  it!  ’ 

Had  any  one  hinted  to  Miss  Jennie  Whitney 
that  there  might  possibly  be  a  few  shades  of 
unkindness  or  ill-breeding  in  thus  indulging 
in  secret  and  open  amusement  at  the  expense 
of  another  lady,  she  would  have  resented  the 
imputation.  Was  she  not  guilty  ? 

When  France  resumed  her  seat,  she  asked 
‘  Did  you  learn  from  what  house  your  friend 
imported  her  bonnet  ?  ’ 

‘  From  one  or  two  things  I  drew  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  is  creditable  to  its  wearer.  It  is 
lovely  to  see  how  happy  they  are.  This  vaca¬ 
tion  will  be  a  blessed  event  to  them.  You 
have  no  idea,  Jennie,  what  noble,  self-denying 
missionaries  they  have  been,  or  how  much  our 
town  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ormsby  for  every  good 
movement;  his  influence  is  great’ — which  re¬ 
mark  opened  to  the  really  kind-hearted  girl  a 
more  profitable  train  of  thought,  with  eventu¬ 
ally  good  results. 

The  two  months'  vacation  ended,  bringing 
our  friends  iome.  France  was  one  of  the  first 
to  welcome  them. 

‘  Mrs.  Ormsby,  your  trip  has  been  an  elixir 
of  life  to  you.  You  are  as  blooming  as  a  rose, 
and  as  vivacious  as  a  young  girl!’  she  ex¬ 
claimed  with  admiration. 

The  lady  laughed.  ‘  Dear  child,  your  tongue 
has  a  trick  of  dropping  flowers.’ 

‘  Dear  Mrs.  Ormsby,  we  are  all  so  glad  to 
have  you  both  with  us  again,  and  to  know 
that  you  are  well.  Sometime  you’ll  tell  me 
something  about  your  wandering  to  and  fro.’ 

‘  Gladly.  It  will  be  lovely  to  live  it  all  over 
again.  You  know  we  stopped  off  two  days  at 
Rochester.  Yes,  and  it  gave  Jonathan  and 
David  a  lover’s  visit.  My  husband  and  one  or 
his  college  chums  have  always  been  so  devot¬ 
ed,  that  their  wives  dubbed  them  with  that 
immortal  synonym.  Do  you  wonder  whether 
I  found  a  milliner  in  Rochester  ? '  ' 

‘  Was  that  necessary  ?  ’ 

‘  I  thought  I  might  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
a  city  modiste  once  more,  particularly  as  I  had 
done  violence  to  my  own  taste  thus  far  on  my 
journey.  In  regard  to  the  bonnet  I  wore  away, 
we  can  have  but  one  opinion.  I  think  I  can 
safely  tell  you  why  I  wore  such  a  marvel.  Of 
course  it  must  go  no  farther,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  sequel.  Mr.  Ormsby  is  not  very  crit¬ 
ical  about  ladies’  attire,  yet  even  he  objected 
to  it,  but  when  he  heard  my  reasons,  he  with¬ 
drew  hlsinjunction.  Youknow  our  last  dona¬ 
tion  party  was  given  late  in  the  Winter,  and  it 
furnished  one  milliner  in  the  village  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  me  a  bonnet  which  she  thought 
“  would  answer  for  Spring  wear  ’’—the  only 
thing  I  knew  she  could  spare.  She  has  so  lit¬ 
tle  patronage,  I  wonder  how  she  lives.’ 

‘She  cannot  have  more— her  taste  is  out¬ 
rageous,’  said  France  bluntly. 

Mrs.  Ormsby  nodded  significantly.  ‘She 
had  evidently  elaborated  that  bonnet.  It  was 
puffed,  ribboned,  and  flowered.  I  divested  it 
of  all  I  dare.  You  wonder  how  I  could  wear 
it  ?  ’  said  she  with  a  little  laugh.  ‘  If  you  knew 
how  I  shrank  from  it,  you  would  think  me 
weak.  When  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Gray’s  evi¬ 
dent  pleasure  in  her  gift,  and  that  she  had 
tried  to  outdo  herself  in  making  a  bonnet  for 
the  minister’s  wife,  I  knew  she  would  be  deep¬ 
ly  hurt  if  it  were  not  made  use  of.  You  know 
my  old  best  bonnet  bad  become  notorious  as  a 
veteran  in  my  service,  and  this  was  to  be  a 
veritable  “  bonanza  ”  to  me.’ 

At  this  point  France’  merry  laugh  was  irre¬ 
sistible.  ‘  Mrs.  Ormsby,  I  told  your  husband 
that  you  were  a  saint  and  an  angel.  Who  else 
would  have  thought  for  an  instant,  it  were 
possible  to  don  that  outlandish  chapeau  to 
save  anybody’s  feelings  ?  ’ 

‘  My  dear  girl,  it  will  not  do  for  a  Christian 
who  would  really  follow  the  Master,  to  ignore 
the  feelings  of  others,  or  our  influence  over 
them,  in  a  selfish  regard  for  our  own  wishes ; 
and  as  Mrs.  Gray  is  not  a  Christian,  and  much 
given  to  cynical  criticism  of  those  who  are,  I 
bad  that  to  think  of.  Then  she  feels  a  sincere 
regard  for  the  minister  and  his  wife.  You  can 
see  that  to  hold  our  influence  over  her,  for  in 
this  instance  it  is  one,  I  had  to  gratify,  not 
wound.  So  doing  the  best  I  could  with  her 
gift,  I  told  her  I  should  wear  it  when  I  went 
away.’  , 

‘  Mrs.  Ormsby,  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you 
how  much  1  admire  your  motives  and  act.  It 
was  indeed  obeying  the  law  of  Christ ;  never¬ 
theless,  I  am  certain  I  could  never  have  done 
it,’  said  France  warmly. 

‘  I  think  you  could,  dear,  had  you  been  in 
my  place.  Now  let  us  talk  about  the  work  in 
which  I  need  helpers.  We  ought  to  organize 
'a  Young  Ladies  Band  for  either  foreign  or 
home  missions,  as  the  majority  may  decide. 
We  have  in  our  church  a  number  of  brjght, 
efficient  girls,  full  of  restless  energy.  I  long 
to  see  it  expended  in  beneficent  work.  I  want 
to  give  this  matter  in  your  hands,  to  be  work¬ 
ed  up,’  said  Mrs.  Ormsby  persuasively. 

‘  Mine!  Why,  I  am  very  ignorant  and  feel 
very  useless.  I  should  spoil  the  whole  thing, 
I  fear,’  France  exclaimed,  shrinking  from  the 
thought. 

‘  My  dear  child,  you  may  banish  that  fear, 
for  I  know  that  your  influehce  among  our 
young  people  is  great.  You  can  lead  them  in¬ 
to  this  for  our  Master,  I  feel  sure.  I  will  glad¬ 
ly  advise  you,  and  when  you  are  the  Band’s 


first  officer,  I  can  aid  you  behind  the  curtain,’ 
said  her  friend  brightly. 

Two  or  three  other  projects  were  discussed, 
and  plans  outlined.  Mrs.  Ormsby  was  enthu¬ 
siastic,  her  face,  voice,  and  manner  persuasive 
and  insinuating.  She  knew  when  and  where 
to  throw  her  bombs  with  vivifying  effect. 

France  went  home  with  a  happy  heart.  At 
last  she  was  to  engage  in  real  work ;  she  was 
to  be  a  helper  of  her  pastor’s  wife.  She  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  give  Jennie  the  history 
of  “  that  love  of  a  bonnet.”  To  the  praise  of 
the  latter,  be  it  said,  she  was  full  of  contrition 
over  her  ridicule,  criticism,  and  secret  con¬ 
tempt  of  Mrs.  Ormsby’s  taste. 

‘  Thank  you  for  telling  me  this,  France,  al¬ 
though  it  makes  me  truly  ashamed  of  myself. 
I  have  always  admired  Mrs.  Ormsby’s  sweet 
face  and  lovely  manners,  but  I  will  confess 
that  I  have  doubted  her  consistency.  Now  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  my  admiration  and 
respect.  To  a  lady  of  her  refined  taste,  carry¬ 
ing  out  her  principles  in  that  way,  must  have 
been  a  sort  of  martyrdom.  If  you  will  take 
me,  I  will  go  heart  and  soul  with  you  in  your 
work.  Maybe  you  will  be  doing  missionary 
work  on  me.  At  any  rate,  that  blessed  lady 
shall  have  an  unlimited  number  of  real  loves 
of  bonnets,  etc.,  and  command  my  pocket- 
book  for  her  “  blessed  schemes.”  ’ 

Jennie  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  though 
she  closed  her  speech  with  a  gay  laugh. 

VIDET’S  SEPTEMBEK  SOLILOQUY. 

BT  MBS.  WHITON-BTOKE. 

The  Other  day— 

Just  yesterday,  it  seems  to  me — 

The  daisies  white  were  growing, 

And  purple  clover  blowing, 

While  bluebirds  sung  to  me: 

Now  they  have  flown  afar— 

1  wonder  where  they  are ! 

And  June  has  gone  away— 

Strange,  that  the  lovely  Summer  could  not  stay  I 

The  other  day 

I  saw  the  pale-winged  butterflies 
Above  wild  roses  flying. 

And  on  their  gold  hearts  lying ; 

Now,  as  they  slowly  rise. 

They  seem  such  gorgeous  things- 
I  think  their  Summer  wings 

Changed  when  June  went  away — 

I  wonder  why  the  Summer  could  not  stay  I 

The  other  day 

•Great  yellow  dandelions  tossed 
In  breezes  soft  and  tender ; 

Now,  phantom-like  and  slender. 

Something  of  gold  seems  lost; 

The  bees  bum  now  and  then. 

But  not  so  gay  as  when 

June  bad  not  gone  away— 

I  had  forgotten  the  Summer  could  not  stay  1 

Ah^  well-a-day. 

Who  could  expect,  my  little  maid. 

Your  child’s  heart  to  remember 
The  dim,  far-off  September, 

When  in  the  June  you  played  ? 

For  life  is  a  strange  maze. 

And  crowds  of  sweet  to-days 

Go  silently  away. 

And  bowsoe’er  we  sigh,  June  will  not  stay  1 

•  But  make  each  day 

Divine  itself  as  Summer-time, 

And  then,  despite  life’s  sorrows. 

Through  Truth’s  divine  to-morrows. 

Your  soul  to  light  will  climb; 

For  Love  and  Truth  abide. 

And  God  your  feet  will  guide 

In  His  own  perfect  way. 

Through  rainbow’s  gates,  to  Summer  that  will  stay! 

— Wide-Awake  for  October. 

BESPONSIVE  PSALHS. 

The  Fsalms  have  pervaded  human  life,  because 
they  are  intensely  human.  Coming  from  the  heart, 
they  show  man  to  man  as  water  showeth  face  to 
face.  Their  range  is  wide,  for  they  touch  humEtni- 
ty.  They  have  helped  to  shape  great  events  by 
making  the  despairing  hopeful  and  the  doubting 
faithful. 

They  have  consoled  the  grieving,  relieved  the 
suffering,  and  by  affording  a  meeting-place  to  be 
divided,  ^ve  established  the  communion  of  saints. 
Before  the  art  of  printing  opened  to  men  the  whole 
Bible,  the  pen  of  the  copyist  was  kept  busy  tran¬ 
scribing  the  Fsalms,  because  in  them  men,  envi¬ 
roned  by  conflict  and  suffering,  found  finger-points, 
danger  signals,  and  good  cheer. 

In  the  days  of  persecution  the  French  Frotest- 
ants  sang  the  third  Fsalm,  as  they  posted  sentinels 
to  guard  against  attack :  “  Lord,  how  are  they  in¬ 
creased  that  trouble  me  ?  Maqy  are  they  that  rise 
up  against  me.  ...  I  laid  me  down  and  slept ;  I 
awaked ;  for  the  Lord  sustained  me.”  When  the 
danger  had  passed,  and  'they  could  worship  in  qui¬ 
etness,  they  sang  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-sec¬ 
ond  Fsalm :  "I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me. 
Lot  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet 
shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem !  ” 

The  mother  of  the  famous  Scotch  physician.  Sir 
James  T.  Simpson,  being  early  left  a  widow,  had 
many  sore  struggles  to  provide  bread  for  her  chil¬ 
dren.  When  she  was  so  hard  pressed  that  the  con¬ 
flict  seemed  to  be  going  against  her,  she  used  to 
sit  down  and  repeat  the  twentieth  Fsalm,  which 
her  children  called  “Mother’s Fsalm.”  She  quoted 
from  the  old  Scotch  version : 

Jehovah,  hear  thee  in  the  day 
When  trouble  He  doth  send. 

And  let  the  name  of  Jacob’s  God 
Thee  from  all  ill  defend. 

O  let  Him  help  send  from  above 
Out  of  His  sanctuary ; 

From  Zion,  His  own  holy  hill. 

Let  Him  give  strength  to  thee. 

Fersonal  as  are  many  of  the  Fsalms,  yet  all  can 
sing  them,  if  they  will  adopt  Richard  Baxter’s 
method.  Speaking  of  the  sLsty-third  Fsalm,  he 
says  “  I  can  sing  it,  because  though  I  have  not  a 
soul  like  David,  I  desire  to  have  it.  I  have  a  heart 
to  the  heart.” 

It  was  because  Luther’s  heart  answered  to-  the 
heart  of  the  forty-sixth  Fsalm  that  he  founded  on 
it  his  noble  hymn:  "  The  Marseillaise  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,”  as  Heine  calls  it — “A  mighty  fortress 
is  our  God.”  It  is  a  war  song,  written  to  inspire 
men  at  the  time  when  the  Frotostant  cause  seem¬ 
ed  wavering  in  the  balance.  Its  energy  and  faith 
thrill  heroic  souls  even  unto  this  day,  as  they  did 
Huguenot  and  Covenanter,  when  in  time  of  trou¬ 
ble  they  sang  it.  The  adaptation  of  the  Fsalms  to 
the  varied  circumstances  of  life,  and  the  sudden¬ 
ness  with  which  they  leap  from  the  lips,  are  iilus- 
trated  by  many  other  anecdotes  quoted  in  “  The 
Fsalms  in  History  and  Biography,”  a  Scotch  book, 
which  has  given  materials  for  this  article,  but  we 
shall  give  only  one  more 

When  the  mother  of  the  late  Emperor  William 
of  Germany,  Louisa  of  Frussia,  received  news  that 
the  battle  of  Jena  had  been  lost,  she  burst  into 
tears.  Then  recovering  herself,  she  seated  her¬ 
self  at  the  piano  and  sang  Faul  Gerhardt’s  hymn, 
founded  on  the  thirty-seventh  Fsalm : 

Commit  tbou  all  thy  griefs 
And  ways  into  His  hands ; 

To  His  sure  truth  and  tender  care. 

Who  heaven  and  earth  cominanas. 

—Youth’s  Companion. 

MOTHER  AND  SONS. 

Does  any  boy  who  reads  this  paper  feel  that  he 
has  a  hard  time  with  his  chores  about  the  house  ? 
I  wish  he  would  read  this  account  of  a  family  of 
four — father,  mother,  and  two  sons — who  lived 
years  ago  “  in  a  small  house  situated  in  the  rough¬ 
est  locality  of  the  rocky  town  of  Ashford,  Connecti¬ 
cut.” 

The  family  was  very  poor ;  a  few  acres  of  stony 
land,  a  dozen  sheep,  and  one  cow  supported  them. 
The  sheep  clothed  them,  and  the  cow  gave  milk 
and  did  the  work  of  a  horse  in  ploughing  and  har¬ 
rowing  ;  corn  bread,  milk,  and  bean-porridge  were 
their  fare.  The  father  being  laid  aside  by  ill- 
health,  the  burden  of  supporting  the  family  rested 
'on  the  mother ;  she  did  her  work  in  the  house,  and 
helped  the  boys  do  their  work  on  the  farm.  Once, 
in  the  dead  of  Winter,  one  of  the  boys  required  a 
new  suit  of  clothes ;  there  was  neither  money  nor 
wool  on  hand.  The  mother  sheared  the  half- 
grown  fleece  from  a  sheep,  and  in  one  week  the 
suit  was  on  the  boy.  The  shorn  sheep  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold  by  a  garment  made  of  braided 
straw.  The  family  lived  four  miles  from  the  “  meet¬ 
ing-house,”  yet  every  Sunday  the  mother  and  her 
two  sons  walked  to  church.  One  of  these  sons  be¬ 
came  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Franklin,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  to  which  he  preached  for  sixty-one  years ;  two 
generations  went  forth  from  that  church  to  make 
the  world  better.  The  other  son  also  became  a 
minister,  and  then  one  of  the  most  successful  col¬ 
lege  presidents;  hundreds  of  young  men  were 
moulded  by  him. 

That  heroic  Christian  woman’s  name  was  Deb¬ 
orah  Nott ;  she  was  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Nott,  D.D.,  and  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
president  of  Union  College. 

*  You  seem  to  have  quite  a  sum  in  your  bank, 
Bobby,’  remarked  the  visitor.  ‘Yes,’  said  Bobby, 
‘  ma  gives  me  ten  cents  a  week  for  coming  to  the 
table  with  clean  hands  and  face.’  ‘  Ten  cents  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  a  little  boy  to  earn  evdry 
week.’  ‘Yes  ma’am,  but  I  have  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  it.’ 


CHURCH  NEWS. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH.  ,  ! 

CiiEVBiiAND. — The  Rev.  George  Thomas  Dow¬ 
ling,  D.D.,  preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  the 
Euclid-avenue  Baptist  Church,  on  the  morning  of 
Sept.  3U.  It  was  an  occasion  of  unique  and  tear¬ 
ful  interest  to  that  people  and  to  many  not  of  that 
flock.  The  service  began  with  an  anthem  by  the 
choir,  “Gloria  in  Excelsis  ”  by  Buck.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  devotional  exercises  included  hymn  No. 
784,  beginning  “I  love  Thy  kingdom.  Lord”;  Wie 
Scripture  lesson  from  1  Cor.  ii.,  and  hymn  No.  786, 
beginning  “  0  where  are  kings  and  empires  now 
of  old,  that  went  and  came.”  After  the  prayer  Dr. 
Dowling  began  his  address.  It  was  followed  with 
the  closest  attention,  the  silence  being  so  pro¬ 
found  that  the  speaker’s  gentlest  word  was  audi¬ 
ble  even  in  the  vestibules.  Seldom  has  such  gen¬ 
eral  weeping  been  seen  in  an  audience  of  that  size 
and  composed  of  people  who  have  been  taught  re¬ 
pression  of  sentiment  and  self-control  in  the  severe 
school  of  modem  conventionality.  Several  ladies 
were  overcome  by  their  emotions  and  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  retire  to  the  Sunday-school  rooms.  Dr. 
Dowling  took  his  text  from  1  Cor.  xlv.  10 :  “  Now 
if  Timothy  come,  see  that  he  be  with  you  without 
fear.”  The  introductory  portion  of  the  discourse 
was  reminiscent  of  his  eleven  years  with  that 
church.  Later  he  defended  himself  for  changing 
his  views  touching  the  mode  of  baptism,  but  en¬ 
tered  into  no  discussion  of  the  merits.  On  the 
contrary  he  urged  them  to  bo  faithful  to  their  con¬ 
victions,  as  he  was  to  his  own.  It  might  be  that 
new  light  would  break  upon  them,  but  he  expect¬ 
ed  and  desired  nothing  of  them  but  fealty  to  the 
church  and  denomination  which  they  had  all  so 
loved  and  endeavored  to  honor  in  the  past.  He 
thus  concluded  his  sermon : 

But  T  would  not  have  you  leave  one  Jot  of  the  old 
faith.  No,  remain  until  yon  die  with  your  present  be¬ 
lief  concerning  this  communion  question,  if  yon  will. 
Leave  that  to  take  care  of  itself.  Only  I  beseech  you 
to  continue  to  seek,  as  I  believe  you  honestly  are  seek¬ 
ing,  to  discern  the  spirit  of  Jesus’  teaching,  and  re¬ 
member  there  are  inflnitely  more  Important  issues  than 
those  involved  in  the  mere  surface  reading  of  the  letter 
which  killetb.  Doubtless  thete  will  arise  times  when 
relieious  controversy  may  be  a  duty,  as  in  the  present 
instance;  for  "the  msdom  which  cometh  from  above 
is  flrst  pure,  then  peaceable”;  but  pure  flrst,  even 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  peace.  When  occasions 
like  this  come,  let  ns  manfully  meet  such  controversy, 
as  we  would  meet  any  other  necessary  evil ;  but  let  ns 
remember  always  that  it  is  an  evil.  I  believe  in  the 
Church  militant;  but  let  us  beware  that  it  does  not  be¬ 
come  the  Church  turbulent,  where  the  leading  spirit  is 
not  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  spirit  of  dispute. 
Thus  far  you  have  escaped  this  peril.  I  pray  God  ysu 
may  continue  to.  So,  if  any  of  you  have  bMn  fearing 
lest  the  one  with  whom  you  have  entrusted  your  relig¬ 
ions  guidance,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow  is 
looking  back,  banish,  I  pray  you,  that  nightmare  from 
your  dreams.  He  has  no  thought  of  looking  back.  He 
never  has  had.  He  only  intends  to  lake  another  plow. 

I  recognize  the  kindness  which  was  Intended  in  your 
resolutions,  requesting  that  I  abide  still  in  touch  with 
my  denomination.  I  wish  I  could.  God  knows  I  wish 
I  could.  But  do  you  remember  during  our  Civil  War, 
when  the  color-bearer  got  so  far  ahead  of  his  regiment 
that  the  Colonel  cried  out  to  him  "  Bring  bMk  the 
colors  I  ”  and  he  sent  back  the  answer,  “  Icannot  do 
that ;  bring  the  men  up  to  the  colors  ”  ?  Brethren,  be¬ 
loved  of  tbe  Lord,  I  cannot  bring  back  the  colors.  The 
banner  which  I  will  hold  aloft  until  thii  arm  shall  fall 
and  crumble  to  dust.  Is  that  which  floats  the  motto,  re¬ 
peated  as  the  substance  of  my  creed,  once  and  again 
from  this  pulpit  in  the  days  gone  by,  "  In  essentials, 
unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity.” 

If  in  the  pulpits  of  your  denomination  1  can  stand, 
and  in  phraseology,  which  came  to  me  three  months 
ago,  on  that  Sabbath  without  a  moment’s  thought,  but 
which,  as  I  have  revolved  in  my  mind  since  then,  I 
And  to  represent  the  very  kernel  of  my  belief  concern^ 
ing  this  communion  question— if  in  your  pulpits  I  can 
stand  by  tbe  Broken  Body  and  poured  out  Blood  of  my 
Lord  and  repeat  tbe  words  then  spoken,  “All  ye  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and 
are  seeking  to  perform  His  will,  to  whatever  division 
of  His  great  Chur  ih  you  may  belong,  are  heartily  in¬ 
vited  to  partake  with  us  this  morning  at  the  table  of 
your  Lord  and  ours  ” — if  I  can  do  that,  then  there  need 
be  no  question  as  to  my  coming  back  into  the  denomi¬ 
nation  again.  But  1  am  told  there  is  not  a  church  in 
all  your  borders  which  will  permit  that.  What  then 
remains  tor  me  to  do  but  to  pass  out  ?  I  cannot  bring 
back  the  colors.  Bring  the  men  up  to  tbe  colors,  afed 
you  will  flud  no  one  more  ready  to  live  and  die  with 
the  old  troops  than  he  who  to-day,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
like  Paul  of  olden  time,  goes  forth  into  Arams  ”  to 
spend  a  year  in  peaceful  meditition  and  prayer.  But 
surely  I  need  say  no  more ;  and  I  have  said  this  muoh 
only  because  it  seemed  as  though  I  must.  The  clock 
is  ticking  away  this  hour,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
me  to  utter  my  last  word.  I  have  sever  meant  to  do. 
you  any  harm,  and  have  tried  to  be  to  yon  only  a  help¬ 
er  and  a  friend.  If  I  have  failed  in  this,  tor^ve  me, 
and  if  in  any  measure  I  have  succeeded,  tosn  remem¬ 
ber  me  kindly  when  1  am  gone.  For  my  sake;  for 
yours ;  for  His,  love  one  another ;  and  may  tbe  bleps- 
ing  of  tbe  God  of  peace  rest  upon  you.  And  " 
thy  come,  seo  that  be  be  with  you  withh^  fear." 
Good-bye.  I  like  that  word  better,  because  it 
God  be  with  you,  and  it  speaks  my  nerirt  tb-day.  Yon, 
who  with  whitening  looks  have  stood  beside  me  tbeos  ' 
many  Winters,  deacons  and  trtMteqn  Ah^HSiAhjKahs- 
good-bye.  I  love  you,  every  one.  TOW, 
have  bent  above  tbe  casket,  containing  your 
whom,  in  such  hours,  I  have  tried  to  wblgper  words  of  ;  < 
hope,  telling  you  of  another  country  whets  theoeoftw  ... 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  sfgMng,  s^  -  j 
where  the  former  things  shall  have  passed  awh*— :  '  , 
good-bye.  And  finally,  you  with  whom  I  have  stood  Is  ' 
the  soul’s  morning  twilight,  with  whom  I  have  soos  ’■ 
across  the  hills  the  breaking  light  of  tbe  Sun  of  BigltlH'  * 
eousness,  and  your  night  of  sin  has  turned  to  ever-  .j 
lasting  day,  as  you  have  sprung  to  a  new  life— good¬ 
bye,  good-bye.  j 

“  O  livlBg  friends  who  love  me,  O  dear  ones  gone  above. 

Careless  of  other  tame,  I  leave  to  you  my  name. 

Save  It  from  Idle  praises;  keep  It  from  idle  phrases; 

Why,  when  dear  Ups  that  spake  it  are  dumb,  should 
strangers  wake  It  I 

"  Sweeter  than  any  song,  my  song  that  found  no  tongue; 

Nobler  than  any  fact,  my  wish  that  failed  of  act. 

Others  shall  sing  the  song ;  others  shall  grapple  wrong ; 

Ylnlsh  what  I  b^ln,  and  all  I  fail  to— win 
What  matters,  I  or  they;  mine  or  another’s  day;' 

So  the  right  word  be  said,  and  life  the  sweeter  made  T 
“  Tbe  winds  of  heaven  blow  o’er  me;  a  vision  glows  before 
me. 

Of  what  mankind  shall  be ;  true,  generous,  brave,  and  free! 

A  dream  of  man  and  woman — diviner,  and  yet  human; 

Solving  the  riddle  old ;  shaping  the  age  of  gold. 

Parcel  and  part  of  all,  I  join  tbe  festel. 

Fore-reach  the  good  to  be ;  and  share  tbe  victory." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  sermon, 
the  choir  sang  to  a  beautiful  air  a  favorite  hymn 
of  the  retiring  minister,  beginning  i 

"  My  Jesus,  as  Tbou  wilt,  | 

0  may  Thy  will  be  mine;  i 

Unto  Thy  hand  of  love  { 

I  would  my  all  resign.” 

After  the  benediction  hundreds  of  people  crowd- 
ed  forward  to  grasp  the  hand  of  their  behoved  pas¬ 
tor  and  teacher,  and  to  bid  him  God-speed  to  what¬ 
ever  flelds  of  labor  he  might  be  called.  Dr.  Dovk- 
ling  was  careful  to  say  in  the  course  of  his  re-  I 

marks  that  he  should  rest  for  a  full  year  before  j 

deciding  the  question  of  his  future  eoclesiastical  I 
relations.  I 

Mb.  Robebt  J.  Bubdbtte,  whose  wise  and  wit-  r 
ty  speeches  have  sometimes  contributed,  we  are 
told,  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Baptist  national  an-  i 
niversaries,  it  is  announced  has  been  formally  U- 
censed  to  preach.  He  has  frequently  appeared  in 
the  pulpit,  and  it  is  said  has  undergone  ail  the  ex-^_ 
periences  of  a  preacher  from  pastoral  visits  to  a  ^ 
donation  party.  The  Inquirer  adds:  “He  didn’t 
want  the  latter,  but  they  forced  It  upon  him  in 
Ueu  of  a  salary,  which  he  positively  refused  to  ao-  ' 
cept.  All  he  took  away  m>m  the  donation  party  I 
was  one  silver  dollar,  which  be  preserves  as  a  me¬ 
mento.” 

FROTESTANT  EPISCOFAL. 

*  A  Venbbable  Rbctob.— This  year  will  complete  ’ 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooke’s  flftieth  year  of  the  ‘j 
ministry,  he  having  graduated  from  the  Generil^’Ti 
Theolo^cal  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  s 
Church  in  1838.  He  will  now  retire  from  the  roe-  i 
tory  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  expects  to  preaidi  j 
his  last  sermon  there  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  A  number  of  gentlemen  of  his  congregation  < 
made  up  a  dot  of  628,000,  and  gave  it  to  him  as  a 
sort  of  golden  wedding  present.  He  has  a  oom-  M 
fortable  country  seat  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  H 
all  hope  he  may  pass  many  years  of  quiet  useful- 
ness.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Greer  from  Providenoe,  is  to 
be  his  successor,  imd  will  preach  his  first  seniMm^l 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  November.  The  rectory^^l 
adjoining  the  church  on  Madison  avenue,  hasbeew^B 
enlarged  by  carrying  up  the  extension  anothei^l 
story,  and  the  plumbing  has  been  renewed,  aa^^| 
whatever  furniture  the  Doctor  may  lack  is  ve^^l 
likely  to  be  provided  by  the  same  mends  who 
so  nobly  for  Dr.  Cooke,  without  dravL^  on  RWH 
salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  ; 

The  New  Yobk  Diocbsan  CoNyEHTiOH  baa 
been  held.  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  in  tbe  cbaia^H 
The  Diocese  comprises  nine  coulees,  and 
tains  200  churches,  250  ministers,  and  60,000  C09^^| 
municants.  The  Convention  appropriated 
for  missionary  work  in  the  Diocese  for  the  en^^H 
ing  year.  In  the  course  of  the  yearly  levlew^^H 
his  work.  Bishop  Potter  referred  to  the  openlitefi^H 
the  parish  houses  of  Trinity,  St.  Georgejy^^tij^H 
Holy  Cross  Mission.  He  gave  an 
Lambeth  Conference,  referring 
part  taken  therein  by  the  American 
ing  the  year  he  has  confirmed  36^ 
brated  Holy  Communion  56  times, 
marriages,  attended  6  funerals,  laid 
stones,  dedicated  4  churches  and  pariah 
delivered  312  sermons,  ordained  82  petM$j|||^^| 
commissions  have  been  issued  to 
very  significant  token  of  CSiuroh  entenndssa^^^H 
titute  parte.  In  regard  to  the  new  GalbadW^^^I 
said  that  a  site  had  been  purchased,  and 
invited  to  submit  designs.  He  exiaesaeQfi^^^^^l 
that  a  work  of  such  magnitude  will  be 
upon  that  the  American  “lust  for  finishM^^^^H 
not  avail  to  complete  it  daring  the 
tion,  but  that  it  will  be  left  tor 
to  finish. 
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SHIRTS 


Made  of  pure  Camel’s  Hair 
and  fine  Austfdlian  Wool. 
It  is  the  best  Underwear  made 
It  is  the  most  durable. 

It  is  free  from  all  dye. 

It  will  not  irritate  the  skin. 

It  has  special  electric  prop¬ 
erties. 

It  is  a  protection  at;;ainst 
colds,  catarrh,  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  malaria. 

Miiiiufaoturt-d  in  all  styif^s  for  Men, 
Women  and  Children.  For  sale  by  all 
l*^adinjr  merrhants.  Cat alofr'ie,  with 
prices,  sent  on  application. 
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FlBMnrO  ON  THE  FLA.IN8. 

The  Republican  of  Denver,  in  Colorado,  tells 
this  wonderful  story  of  a  region  that  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dried  up  and  desolate,  but  which 
has  suddenly  come  to  a  new  life  : 

A  fair  is  now  in  progress  in  Wray,  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  which  is  an  exhibit  of  eastern  Col¬ 
orado  agricultural  products.  It  is  a  creditable 
display,  and  shows  that  the  farms  of  that  part 
of  the  State  are  producing  good  crops  in  spite 
of  the  assertion  that  all  of  the  “  rainbelt  ” 
region  is  burnt  up. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  success  in  farming 
without  irrigation  on  the  plains.  The  most 
skeptical  must  be  convinced  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  these  three  years  that  the  experimen¬ 
tal  stage  is  passed,  and  that  “  rainbelt  ”  farm¬ 
ing  may  be  depended  upon. 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Wray  are  not 
the  only  men  who  have  met  with  success,  for 
exhibits  will  be  made  to-day  of  products  grown 
near  Akron  and  Yuma.  Both  of  these  places 
are  centres  of  agricultural  districts  that  have 
been  tested  during  the  past  three  years  and 
found  to  be  worthy  of  the  praise  that  was  given 
them  three  years  ago  by  the  more  conservative 
settlers  who  have  made  their  homes  there. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  except  among 
the  sand  hills,  the  whole  of  the  plains  lying 
within  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  Kansas  line  are  susceptible  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  without  irrigation. 

AN  ADVENTUROUS  CHEMIST. 

Boussingault  spent  ten  years  in  Soiith  Amer¬ 
ica,  making  use  of  every  opportunity  to  study 
the  grand  phenomena  in  which  that  region  is 
so  rich,  and  reaped  as  the  fruit  of  his  sojourn 
an  abundant  harvest  of  observations  in  many 
departments  of  science.  His  work  included 
numerous  mineral  analyses  ;  the  discovery  of  a 
new  mineral,  which  he  named,  after  one  of  bis 
teachers,  Gay-Lussite ;  analyses  of  the  milk  of 
the  “cow-tree,”  of  palm-wax,  of  guanos,  and  of 
the  thermal  waters  of  Venezuela  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  province  of  Antioquia  of  a  bed  of 
platinum,  a  metal  which  had  previously  been 
known  only  as  it  was  disseminated  in  sands. 
He  often  made  his  analyses  of  minerals  on 
horseback,  with  the  aid  of  a  portable  balance  ; 
he  carried  a  Fortin  barometer  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  with  which  he  estimated  the  height  of 
the  mountains.  His  methods  of  investigation 
were  sometimes  extraordinarily  ingenious.  In 
taking  the  temperature,  for  instance,  in  the 
crater  of  Parto,  having  found  his  thermometer 
inadequate,  he  let  down  some  of  the  tin-foil 

The  tin  was 


80  as  to  provide  for  all  of  the  necessary  divi¬ 
sions  by  law,  and  so  as  to  provide  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  officials  of  the  bureau  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  class  of  services  rendered. 

THE  OCTOBER  OFFICIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

The  October  crop  returns,  as  reported  by  the 
statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  shov%  that  the  condition  of  the 
present  corn  crop  has  been  equalled  only  three 
times  in  ten  years,  and  is  exceeded  materially 


without  loss  to  Investors  a  good  reason  for  buying  the 
Debenture  Bonds  and  Mortgage  Loans  of  the 

AMKHlCtK  i:«Vf<:i>>T.nKIVT  CO. 

Assets,  $2,000,000.  Highest  rate  of  Interest  consistent  with 
choicest  security.  Ask  for  lufnrniatlon  of 
H.  E.  Simmons,  Vice-President.  E.  8.  ORMSBY,  President. 
160  NASSAU  STllBET,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 


The  first  and  second  parties  In  the  series  of  Nine  Winter 
Trips  to  California,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Raymond  A  Whitcomb,  will  leave  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  Thursday,  November  8,  and  Thursday, 
December  6.  The  Jouruey  will  be  made  in  Special  Trains 
of  Magnificent  Vestibulrd  Pullman  Palace  Cars,  with 
Pullman  Palace  Dining-Cars  included.  Everything 
first  class.  All  travelling  expenses  Included. 

Every  ticket  entitles  the  holder  to  visit  Los  Angeles,  The 
Baymond,  at  East  Pasadena,  Biverside,  Han  Diego,  Long 
Beach,  Santa  Barbara,  Han  Francisco,  Monterey,  Santa 
Cruz,  San  Kafael,  and  Napa  Soda  Springs— all  the  leading 
resorts  In  California.  A  Choice  of  Plve  Different 
Routes  Returning.  Seventeen  Returning  Parties 
under  Special  Escort.  Return  Tickets  also  good 
on  all  trains  until  July,  1S8U.  Independeut  Tickets, 
covering  every  expense  both  ways,  aud  giving  entire  free¬ 
dom  to  the  passenger  while  in  California,  and  also  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  journey  homeward.  Hotel  coupons  supplied  for 
long  or  short  sojourns  at  The  Boymond,  East  Pasadena; 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Monterey ;  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco; 
Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego;  Hotel  Bafael,  San  Bafuel; 
Napa  Soda  Springs;  Santa  Cruz;  The  Arlington,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara;  Long  Beach  Hotel;  aud  other  famous  Paclilc  coast 
resorts. 

Dates  of  other  California  Excursions  :  January  7 
and  10;  February  7, 11,  aud  25;  and  March  7  and  11. 

Dates  of  Mexico  Excursions  :  January  14;  February 
II;  and  March  11. 


Sixty-olBth  8eini-«]uiwtl  SUtoBaii,  ilmrlaf  fk* 
condition  of  the  Compuy,  Juu  1, 1887. 

GMk  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  •• 
Reserve  for  Be-Insoranee,  •  865,0S0  4i 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140, lt4  Si 
Net  Surplus,  ....  640,908  Sf 

Total  Assets,  -  - _ -  -  $2,546,074  U 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Stateo  Bonds  (par  value  $1,836,000) . S1,0M,3M  H 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  Uie  eltlM  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn . tV,80e  N 

Loans  on  Call .  80,000  11 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit . .  .  T1,60S  N 

Ballroad  Flret  Mortgage  Bonds .  MOAM  N 

Bank  and  Trnet  Oompanir  Stocks .  67 AT*  M 

Ballroad  Stock .  M,SfS  M 

Oaah  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  eonrae  of  tranomla- 

•lon,  and  unoollected  Offloe  Premlame. .  lM,0$eiB 

Aocmed  Interest .  S,83T  li 

-  $3,546,m  M 

SSlTJAiaiT  S.'W.ALCIOTT,  Pmldent. 

I.  BEMSBN  LANE,  Vloe-Free’t  and  800*7. 

0HABLB8  I*.  BOB,  )  fiMrAtArlM 

OHABLSB  A.  8HAWg  f 


KEYSTONE  MORTGAGE  CO. 


wonderful  skill.  The  finest  ever  constructed  is 
probably  the  one  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the  ex¬ 
hibition  in  which  closed  with  the  first  week  of 
October.  We  are  told  that  duriag  the  two 
previous  weeks  nearly  a  million  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  visited  this  wonderful 
structure. 

The  palace  covers  200  feet  square  of  ground, 
aud  the  top  of  the  main  tower  is  100  feet  from 
the  pavement. 

The  building  was  first  made  of  rough  lumber 
and  then  completely  covered  inside  and  out 
with  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  various  grasses. 

The  main  tower  is  surmounted  by  Ionic  col¬ 
umns  in  red  corn,  alternating  with  sheaves  of 
wheat. 

The  central  tower  has  capitals  of  wheat,  a 
crown  In  red  and  yellow  corn,  with  the  words 
“  King  Corn,”  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  Greek 
border  in  corn  and  wheat 

The  southeast  tower  is  decorated  with  capi¬ 
tals  of  oats,  square  designs  in  colored  corn, 
and  beautifully  ^ched  windows. 

The  west  central  column  has  capitals  of  oats, 
vrlth  diamond  designs  in  corn  below.  A  circu¬ 
lar  window  in  this  tower  is  beautifully  trim¬ 
med  with  cat-tails  and  pillars  of  red  and  white 
corn. 

The  northwest  tower  has  wheat  capitals 
above  a  series  of  crossed  squares  of  colored 
oora.  Between  the  windows  of  this  tower  are 
beautifully  made  Greek  crosses  of  red  com  set 
in  wheat. 

In  the  spaces  between  the  towers  are  circu¬ 
lar  windows  under  sheaves  of  wheat,  red,  yel¬ 
low,  and  white  com  squares  and  beautiful  mil¬ 
let' festoons. 

The  cupola  is  surrounded  by  sheaves  of 
wheat,  yellow  corn,  cornstalks,  and  other  grains. 
The  entire  roof  is  of  corn-husks,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  is  remarkably  effective. 

The  interior  decoration  has  been  entirely  the 
work  of  the  ladies.  On  the  right  of  the  main 
entrance  is  a  miniature  fort  and  cannon,  all  of 
com.  An  arch  of  Florida  grasses  bears  the 
portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Garfield. 
The  idea  is  national.  The  products  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  displayed  in  the  background,  and  the 
cannon  represents  protection. 

The  flag  booth  has  for  a  ceiling  the  Ameri- 


ABERDEEN,  DAKOTA. 

CAPITAL  .  .  9850,000. 

Our  Farm  Mortgas;e8  bearing  7  per  cent  Interest  payable 
semi-annually  In  New  Y'ork  Exchange,  secured  by  James 
Biver  Valley  Farms  worth  three  to  six  times  their  amount, 
principal  and  interest  both  guaranteed  by  us,  are  a  choice 
Investment  tor  Investors.  They  are  a^  safe  as  U.  S.  Bonds. 
We  also  Issue  Certificates  of  Deposit  for  six  months  or  longer 
bearing  six  jier  cent.  Interest.  We  can  offer  some  choice  Beal 
Estate  Investments  In  Aberdeen,  the  lea<1ing  city  of  Dakota. 
References:  Wm.  H.  Woolverton,  President  N.  Y.  Transfer 
Co,,  New  York;  First  National  Bank,  Blalrsvllle,  Pa. ;  Oxford 
National  Bank,  Oxford,  Pa. ;  Hon.  John  Scott,  Oen’l  Solicitor 
PennsylvaniaB.R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  E.  E.  Thatcher,  Mort¬ 
gage  Broker,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Address  us  for  circulars  and 
full  Information. 


only  by  that  of  1879,  when  the  condition  was  98, 
and  the  subsequent  ascertained  yield  28  bush¬ 
els  by  the  census  of  1880.  The  present  average 
of  condition  is  92,  against  94*2  in  September. 
There  has  been  some  reduction,  from  frost,  in 
northern  New  England,  New  York,  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  There  has  been  no  decline  in  the  Northwest, 
amd  the  status  of  the  great  corn  surplus  States 
remains  as  on  the  Ist  of  September.  Bad  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  South  has  had  a  slight  effect  in  re¬ 
ducing  condition.  The  indications  favor  a  re¬ 
sult  ranging  little  from  26  bushels  per  acre, 
making  a  full  average. 

The  district  of  commercial  corn  gives  the 
following  averages :  Ohio  99,  Indiana  98.  Illi¬ 
nois  98,  Iowa  99,  Missouri  92,  Kansas  77,  Ne¬ 
braska  97.  The  average  of  New  York  is  83, 
Pennsylvania  93,  Virginia  86,  Kentucky  95,  Ten¬ 
nessee  86,  Georgia  89,  Texas  94. 

The  condition  of  buckwheat  has  declined  hea¬ 
vily  from  93-7  last  month  to  791,  mainly  from 
the  effect  of  frosts,  as  this  grain  is  produced 
only  in  the  higher  latitudes.  In  New  York  the 
decline  was  from  92  to  70,  Pennsylvania  from 
96  to  93,  Michigan  from  85  to  77. 

The  average  condition  of  the  potato  crop  is 
about  87,  a  decline  of  less  than  four  points. 
New  York  stands  at  82,  Michigan  at  83 — a  de¬ 
cline  0^6  and  7  points  respectively. 

The  returns  relative  to  wheat  are  those  of 
yield  per  acre  by  counties.  As  consolidated, 
the  general  average  for  Winter  wheat  is  12 
bushels  per  acre,  and  for  Spring  wheat  slightly 
over  10  bushels.  The  former  has  yielded  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  early  expectation,  the  latter  much 
worse.  This  is  of  course  in  measured  bushels. 
The  quality  is  much  below  the  average,  which 
will  still  further  reduce  the  supply,  as  will  be 
shown  more  exactly  hereafter  from  testimony 
of  inspection  and  millers’  weights. 

The  Winter  wheat  averages  of  States  of  con¬ 
siderable  production  are  :  New  York  14-1,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  13-7,  Maryland  14-5,  Virginia  8-7,  Texas 
11‘2,  Tennessee  9-2,  Kentucky  11'2,  Ohio  11’2, 
Michigan  14*5,  Indiana  11'3,  Illinois  13,  Missou¬ 
ri  12-6,  Kansas  14-7,  California  12-7,  Oregon  16-3. 

The  Spring  wheat  averages  are  :  Wisconsin 
11-8  bushels,  Minnesota  8  7,  Iowa  10-3,  Nebras¬ 
ka  10*8,  Colorado  17-5,  Dakota  9-2,  Montana  16'5, 
Washington  18-5,  Utab  16-3.  The  Spring  wheat 


SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE 


4^Seud  for  deecrlptlve  circulars,  designatlug  whether 
book  relating  to  California  or  Mexico  tours  Is  desireil. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMD, 

!I06  Washlncton  St.,  Boston. 

357  Broadway,  New  York.  . 

Ill  So.  Ninth  Sf,  Philadelphia. 


■  CAPITAL  $1,000,000.  ■ 

7%  GUARANTEED  LOANS. 
6%  GOLD'  DEBENTURES. 
5%  SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES, 


Interest  and  Principal  payable  in  New  York,  joyears’ 
experience.  No  investor  ever  lost  a  dollar  or  waited  a 
day  for  his  dues.  Savings  Certificates  for  sums  of  6s 
and  upwards  convertible  at  any  time.  Our  securities  are 
largely  held, by  Trustees,  (luardians.  Colleges.  Savings 
Ranks,  and  investors  throughout  all  the  Eastern  States. 
For  references,  testimonials  and  full  information  apply  to 
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COMMUNION  TABLES. 

simple  or  elaborate  designs,  carved  or  plain— any  wood, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  k  B.  LAMB,  69  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 
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Continental  {Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montagu*  St*.. 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Baserve  for  Belnsoranoe . Di8J(88,9<M,00 

Reserve,  ample  for  all  claim* .  3e8,791.S7 

Capital  paid  In  In  caah .  1,00«,OOOjM 

Met  Surplu* . MO.SBTMl 

Total  Aamta,  Jan.  let,  1889. . ....•6,875,6ilSJia 

This  company  conducts  its  buslncM  under  the  Beettlg. 
tlona  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law. 


Terry,  $63. 
Plush.  $68. 


—  Capital,  S7SO,0OO 
Surplus,  S3SB,0I6 

Prinoipsl  and  interest  both  faBy  gusnnteed  by  Oapi. 
tel  end  Surplus  of  $l,l(I6,UlfL  In  seventeen  years  of 
bnsinesa  we  nave  loa^  SI  1 ,404,000,  paying  from 
^  ^  j  ^  ^  /  interest.  $7,066,806  of 

R?  O/l  O  $  interest  end  inrincipal 

/U  ^  I  /O  have  been  returned 
^  ^  '  to  inveetbre  with¬ 

out  delay  or  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  Beal  Estate 
First  Mortaane  and  Debenture  Bond*  and 
Savings  Certlfloatesslwaysonbond  tor  sale— 
In  Savings  Deportments^n  omonnts  of  S8  and  up¬ 
ward  ;  in  the  Mortgage  Depor^ent,  C300  and  up¬ 
ward.  Fnll  inlonnotioa  reipuding  oar  votiooa  seonil- 
tiM  fnrniBhed  by 

U.  B.WA  mns  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

LAWRENCE,  KAN8AS|sr 
New  Ywk  ■■■■’r.  NENNY  8ICMHI0H.  119  IrMtfwif. 
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MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 
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wrappings  of  his  chocolate-cakes, 
melted.  The  temperature  was  therefore  higher 
than  the  melting  point  of  that  metal,  or  more 
than  235^  C.  He  then  let  down  a  pistol  ball, 
which  was  not  melted.  The  temperature  was 
thus  found  to  be  lower  than  the  melting-point 
of  lead,  or  less  than  332®  C.,  and  was  therefore 
somewhere  between  the  two  extremes.  The 
guide  who  accompanied  him  on  this  adventure 
could  not  conceal  bis  nervousness  at  hearing 
the  subterranean  roarings  of  the  volcano,  and 
looking  into  the  crater,  asked  “  What  if  it 
should  burst  out  ?  ”  “  Then  we  should  be  lost,” 
replied  Boussingault.  The  guide  answered, 
calmed  by  the  coolness  of  bis  superior,  “  That 
is  what  I  think  too.”  In  1831  he  accomplished 
the  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  which  Humbodlt  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up,  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  instruments — and  recovered  the  instru¬ 
ment — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

BUKAL  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

Florida  oranges  will  not  be  quarantined,  not¬ 
withstanding  they  are  off  color. 

A  family  in  Easton,  Pa.,  were  poisoned  by 
eating  cabbage  which  had  been  sprinkled  with 
Paris  green. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  sown  in  Kansas  this 
year  will  exceed  that  of  any  year  in  the  history 
of  the  State. 

Save  the  small  potatoes,  when  sorting  over, 
to  feed  to  stock.  Almost  all  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  are  fond  of  them,  and  they  are  excellent 
food. 

Not  far  from  a  million  tons  of  wheat  straw 
are  annually  burned  in  Missouri  “  to  get  rid  of 
it.”  Soon  we  shall  bear,  remarks  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  that  the  soil  of  that  State  is  becoming 
exhausted. 

Probably  not  half  the  farmers  give  lime  in 
any  form  to  their  fowls.  Those  who  do  not 
can  hardly  expect  the  fowls  to  be  particularly 
generous  to  them  in  the  supply  of  eggs,  or  in 
thickness  of  shell  on  those  they  do  furnish. 

Indian  corn,  says  Professor  Hunt  of  the 
Illinois  College  Farm,  is  the  most  economical 
pork- producing  material  during  the  Winter 
months  in  regions  where  it  is  extensively  grown. 
Undoubtedly,  but  better  pork  is  made  with  at 
least  an  admixture  of  other  grains.  The  taste 
for  solid  fat  is  passing  away. 

Asparagus  roots  may  be  put  down  in  the 
Fall ;  but  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared 
in  advance,  by  filling  trenches  with  fresh  manure 
and  allowing  the’  manure  to  heat  and  decom¬ 
pose  in  the  trench  after  covering  with  earth. 
In  the  Fall  the  manure  and  earth  can  be  incor¬ 
porated,  and  the  trench  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  roots. 

In  the  Ohio  Centennial  Exposition  at  Colum¬ 
bus  is  an  interesting  display,  made  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  consisting  of  270  varieties 
of  wheat,  both  in  straw  and  cleaned  grain. 
The  Indiana  Farmer  says  :  “  Many  of  these  so- 
called  distinct  varieties  are  believed  to  be 
duplicates,  and  the  director  of  the  station  is 
making  an  effort  to  determine  which  these  are. 
He  has  a  large  job  on  his  hands.” 

The  above  paper  says  that  Mr.  John  H.  Be- 
bout’s  third  annual  sale  of  Poland  China  hogs 
at  our  Fair  ground,  proved  to  be  the  biggest 
public  sale  of  blooded  swine  ever  held  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  even  in  the  world.  One  hundred  and 
seven  head  brought  the  high  average  of  $28.07, 
and  were  distributed  from  New  Jersey  to  Iowa 
and  Kansas.  The  highest-priced  pig  was  bought 
by  J.  R.  Talbott,  Carroll,  Ind,,  for  $120.  It  was 
farrowed  in  April. 

The  main  thing  to  consider  in  a  fruit  storage- 
room  is  dry  cool  air.  The  walls  of  the  bouse 
should  be  double,  to  prevent  freezing  in  severe 
weather,  and  ventilators  should  be  provide^  to 
be  opened  during  the  milder  days.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  should  be  kept  in  the  room,  and  the 
temperature  be  kept  as  nearly  even  as  possible 
by  means  of  the  ventilator.  The  Indiana  Farm¬ 
er  has  kept  its  apples,  for  three  Winters  past, 
in  the  garret,  and  recommends  this  plan  over 
that  of  keeping  them  in  an  ordinary  cellar. 
Cellars  are  generally  too  damp.  The  garret  is 
dry  and  cool,  and  when  kept  dark  and  the  fruit 
covered  with  old  carpets  or  quilts,  but  little  in¬ 
jury  is  done  if  it  is  frozen.  Thawing  out  in  the 
dark  makes  it  mellow  and  juicy,  but  does  not 
cause  it  to  decay. 

The  next  national  convention  of  cattle  grow¬ 
ers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Consolidated 
Cattle  Growers  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  convening  at  2 
P.  M.,  Monday,  Nov.  19th  next  This  will  be 
about  the  time  the  annual  Fat  Stock  Show  will 
be  at  its  most  attractive  stage,  and  reduced 
rates  are  given  by  all  the  railways  centering  in 
Chicago  to  those  wishing  to  attend  that  exhibi¬ 
tion.  A  programme  for  this  meeting  is  being 
arranged.  One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
will  probably  be  the  discussion  growing  out  of 
the  report  which  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Pickrell  will 
make,  of  the  Texas  fever  experiments  that  have 
been  conducted  at  the  Chicago  stockyards  this 
Summer.  Information  as  to  the  meeting  can 
be  had  upon  applioation  to  the  Secretary,  Alvin 
H.  Sanders,  226  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

Prof.  Alford  says:  “Looking  ovot  my  rec¬ 
ords,  I  find  that  with  cows  of  like  i^e  and 
breeding,  those  which  calved  in  September  and 
October  gave  from  800  to  1000  pounds  of  milk 
more  per  year  than  those  that  were  fresh  in  the 
Spring.  I  also  find  that  the  Winter  milk  is 
ooDsiderably  richer  than  that  made  from  suc¬ 
culent  pasturage  of  the  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  from  one  to  two  quarts  less  of  it  is 
required  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  I  esti¬ 
mate  that  two  pounds  of  butter  will  bring  as 
much  money  in  Winter  as  three  pounds  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  can  also  show  that  cows  fresh  in  the 
Fall  have  a  longer  milking  period  than  Spring 
cows,  inasmuch  as  about  the  time  they  would 
naturally  commence  to  fail,  the  fresh  pasturage 
comes  on  and  gives  them  a  good  send-off  for 
the  Summer. 


CHOICE  INVESTMENTS. 


can  flag  made  entirely  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
corn.  The  doorway  is  an  arch  bearing  the 
motto  of  Iowa  in  kernels  of  white  and  blue  corn 
on  a  red  ground.  In  the  space  above  the  arch 
is  a  cobweb  of  white  corn.  Above  the  windows 
the  coat-of-arms  of  Iowa  is  elaborately  worked 
out  in  wheat,  rice,  and  corn.  The  window  has 
a  curtain  woven  of  popped-corn  strung  on 
strings  and  formed  into  a  network.  The  friezes 
are  of  rice-stars  on  a  blue  corn  ground. 

The  stairway  is  very  elaborately  made  of 
reeds  and  rushes,  with  a  stork  in  the  midst. 

l?he  Japanese  booth  is  a  marvel  in  Oriental 
decoration.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  is 
a  Japanese  cabinet,  filled  with  bric-a-brao,  over 
which  is  a  large  Japanese  fan,  one  of  the  most 
beantiful  objects  in  the  whole  palace.  This  fan 
has  sticks  of  sugar-cane  stalks,  and  the  colors 
are  blended  in  corn  and  grasses  with  excellent 
effect  In  the  centre  is  a  veritable  Jap,  with 
an  umbrella  over  his  head. 

A  panel  between  the  south  windows  of  this 
booth  has  a  stork,  the  body  of  which  is  made 
of  pampas  grass,  with  legs  of  blue  corn  kernels, 
and  for  a  beak  the  stem  of  a  yellow  squash, 
^e  effect  is  almost  exactly  like  Japanese 
feather  work.  The  ceiling  of  this  booth  shows 
a  pagoda  of  cream  corn,  with  a  lattice  of  hops 
beneath.  A  bamboo  curtain,  adado  of  bamboo, 
and  two  beautifully  shaded  panels  of  grasses 
are  among  the  treasures  of  this  room. 

In  one  of  the  wide  hallways  is  an  outdoor 
Jswth  showing  a  corn-field,  with  shocks,  rail- 
fence,  house,  and  barn,  all  done  in  corn  and 
oknes.  The  hall  windows  have  cat-tails  and 
maiden-hair  ferns  placed  so  as  to  imitate  staln- 
ed-riass.  In  one  of  the  hallways  is  a  beautiful 
yacnt  of  corn,  with  saiie  of  busks. 

. 'Phe  ftiaxse  oontaJos  over  200  rooms,  ea(:h  of 
^fbem  a  marvel  of  art. 

'  Mtoy  beautiful  desimis  are  shOYrn.  In  one 
XDom  M  a  picture  of  Maud  Muller,  standing  in 
-tier  field  of  hay,  rake  in  band,  while  near  by  is 
a  real  spring  of  water,  and  the  judge,  holding 
hki  horse  by  the  bridle,  drinks  from  the  gourd 
YTtiioh  Maud  has  handed  him.  The  figures  are 
all  made  of  oora  ;  the  field  is  genuine. 

In  one  of  the  lower  hallways  is  a  park  per¬ 
fectly  laid  out,  with  deer  of  corn  and  rustic 
seats  of  grasses. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  said  that  the  palace  was 
the  most  wonderful  thing  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  that  he  had  travelled  in  every  country  in 
the  worid. 

NBABLT  SEVEN  KELUON  ACRES  SOLD. 

The  report  of  S.  M.  Stockslager,  Commission¬ 
er  of  the  General  Land  Office,  shows  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  8,605,194  acres  of  land  has  been 
;  conveyed  from  the  Government,  either  by  pat- 
^-«nt  or  by  certification  under  specific  grants. 
>^The  number  of  patents  issued  was  47,150,  not 

Ial  patents,  of  which  1034  were 
were  patented  or  certified  to 
lies  to  the  amount  of  829,162 
tes  of  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Wisoon- 
>ts.  Lands  were  certified  to  the 
nder  the  Swamp  grant  to  the 
i  acres,  and  under  ^hool  selec- 
6.  The  number  of  original  eu- 
ig  the  year  was  73,854,  and  final 
on  70,468.  Down  to  the  close 
r,  83,158,990  acres  were  restored 
main,  and  65,020,538  acres  rec- 
estoration. 

mendation  is  made  for  an  ap- 
300,000,  which  is  an  increase  of 
e  present  appropriation,  to  car- 
>f  surveying  the  public  domain. 
^8 :  “  Surveyor-Gienerals  ”  scrip 
kirns  in  Louisiana  to  the  amount 
These  are  claims  for  indemnity 
lire  In  obtaining  title  to  the  full 
riginal  grants.  An  amendment 
provides  for  the  issuing  of  this 
ended,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
5  in  money  for  each  acre  of  the 
rhich  is  lost  to  the  grantee  or 
l^nees,  instead  of  issuing  certifl- 
the  claimant  to  “locate”  an 
unt  of  land  elsewhere.  The 
g(lven  for  this  recommendation 
J  the  policy  of  the  Government 
jUc  lands  for  actual  settlers, 
of  Secretary  Yilas  in  the  Quil¬ 
ls  referred  to,  and  it  is  stated 
milar  cases  pending  in  the  Ltmd 
laads  in  the  indemnity  limits  of 
iciflo,  the  Atiantic  and  Padfle, 
ciflc,'the  California  and  Oregon, 
and  California  roads  to  the  ex- 
)  acres,  are  affected  by  sidd  de- 
lort  says  that  of  the  25,429,866 
)vered  by  selections  pending  at 
le  fiscal  year,  21,660,846  acres 
railroad  companies  whose  roads 
leted  in  the  time  required  by 
grants.  The  forfeiture  of  all 
>U8  with  these  parts  of  the  re- 
rhich  were  uncompleted  at  the 
he  time  limited  for  their  oon- 
jmmended. 

the  special  agents  employed  to 
dulenc  entries  has  been  princi- 
1  the  investigation  of  groups  or 
es  Illegally  made  in  the  interest 
uals,  or  of  syndicates' and  oor- 
desire  to  obtain  title  to  large 
These  entries  are  said  to  be 
several  years’  standing,  and  it 
1  this  clam  of  frauds  hm  been 

public  lands’  bill,  commonly 
Holman  bill,”  is  endorsed  by 
ler.  It  proposes  the  repeal  of 
timber  culture,  and  commuted 

ioner  calls  special  atteution  to 
of  the  clerical  force  in  his  office, 
of  additional  office  room, which, 
lessens  the  efficacy  of  the  force 
present.  He  recommends  the 
t  the  bureau  by  act  of  Ckingress, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

:  B$1  li  of  Pure  Copper  end  Tin  for  Churebita 
jBehooU,  Fire  Alvins,  Farmt,  etc.  FDLLT 
wABRANTED.  CaUlogae  tent  Free* 

VANDUZENATIFT.CineiBniM,0. 


I  have  for  sale  First  Mortgages  on  improved  farms  and 
other  real  estate  In  Kansas.  Five  years  at  7  per  cent., 
and  Ten  Year  Bonds  amply  secured  In  Iowa  at  6  per  cent.; 
also  First  Mortgages  la  New  Jersey  at  5  per  cent.} 

For  particulars,  address 

PLINY  FISK,  Investment  Broker,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Beferencee  by  permUtion — Hon.  John  T.  Nixon,  U.  S.  District 
Court,  District  of  Now  Jersey;  Hon.  Caleb  8.  Green,  Ex- 
Judge  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals ;  Hon.  Barker  Oummere, 
Counsellor  at  Law;  Hon.  E.  W.  Scudder,  Judge  N.  J.  Supreme 
Court;  Hon.  A.  O.  Richey,  Counsellor  at  Law ;  Hon.  John  H. 
Stewart,  Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Fleets,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TBOT,  N.  Y,  BELlIl:, 

'For  Churches  Schools,  etc.  r  also  Chlma 
andPeala.  For  more  than  half  a  cents;  v 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  other* 


BELLS 

Furnished 

since 

181$. 


MoShane  Ball  Foundry 


Chuus  and  Peals  for  CHCtU^ES.’ftc.. 
Send  for  Price  and  Cataloirae.  Addreu 
I  B;  MeSBANR  A  CO., 
\Ment1on  thim  ptiprr.  -  BAlU«.r..  Xd. 


per  onnnm  first  mort  B  gages  on  productive 
Real  Batata.  Loana  approved  by  Tacoma 

National  Bank.  Best  OP  Rkpchencks 

Bast  AND  West.  Correspondence  Solicited.  Addreei 
AU.Elir  O.  MASON,  Tsconsw.  Wash.  Ter. 


OVER  7,000  MILES 


Of  steel  track  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Dakota  and  Wyoming, 
penetrates  the  Agricultural,  Mining 
and  Commercial  Centres  of  the 

WEST  •»«  NORTHWEST 

The  Unrivaled  Equipment  of  the 
Line  embraces  Sumptuous  Dining 
Cars,  New  Wagner  and  Pullman 
Sleepers,  Superb  day  Coaches  and 


Beware  of  Fraud,  as  my  name  and  the  price  are 
■tamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  my  advertised  shoea 
before  leaving  the  factory,  which  protect  the  wearers 
anUnst  high  prices  and  inferior  goods.  If  a  dealer 
offers  W.  L.  DouKlas  shoes  at  a  reduced  price,  or 
says  he  has  them  without  my  name  and  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  put  him  down  ns  a  fraud. 


XJ.  8.  ISIail  Steamships. 

NEW  YORK  and  LIVERPOOL. 

S.  B.  CITY  OF  ROME  sails  every  fourth  Wednesday, 
as  follows ; 

Wed.,  Ang.  8-6  A.  M.  |  Wed.,  Sept.  6—3  P.  M. 
W^.,  Oct.  8—8  P.  M.  I  Wed. ,  Oct  31—2  P.  M. 
SalooB  PMsaffe,  860  and  upward  ;  Second  Class,  $30. 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

Rates  ot  Paseace  to  Glasgow,  Derry,  Liverpool, 
or  Belnet — Cabin,  $50  and  $60. 

Second  Clnee  . $30.  Steerage . $00 

Saloon  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers'  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  and  Drafts  for 
any  amount.  Issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  61,  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  St. 
For  Books  ot  Tours.  Tickets,  or  farther  Information, 

Apply  to  BZMSEBSON  BROTSEBS,  Agonta, 

t  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


Running  direct  between  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Council 
Bluffs  and  Omaha,  connecting  for 
Portland,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
and  all  Pacific  Coast  Points. 

ONLY  LINE  TO  THE  BLACK  HILLS 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  Time  Tables  and 
full  information,  apply  to  any  Ticket  Agent  or 
address  the  Gen’l  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  DL 
J.  k.  WBITkAN,  a.  0.  WICSXS,  Z.  F.  WILSON, 
Ontnl  kasagtr.  TraSe  kaaagtr.  Otsl  Pan.  igk 


The  flaest  Meat-Flavoringr  Stock. 
USE  IT  FOR  SOUPS, 

Beef  Tea,  Sauces  aud  Made  Dishes. 


$3  SHOE.  CEN-^LEMEN. 

The  only  calf  83  SEIAMLRSS  Shoe  smooth  in¬ 
side.  NO  TACKS  or  WAX  THREAD  to  hurt 
the  feet,  easy  as  hand-sewed  and  WILL  NOT  RIP. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  84  SHOE,  the  original  and 
only  hand-sewed  welt  94  shoe.  Equals  custom-made 
shoes  costing  from  96  to  $9. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  83.50  POLICE  SHOE. 
Railroad  Men  and  Letter  Carriers  all  wear  them. 
Smooth  inside  as  a  Hand-Sewed  Shoe.  No  Tacks  or 
Wax  Thread  to  hurt  the  feet. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  83.50  SHOE  te  unexcelled 
for  heavy  wear.  Best  Calf  Shoe  for  the  price. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  83.25  WORKINGMAN’S 
SHOE  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  rough  wear;  one 
pair  ought  to  wear  a  man  a  year. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  82  SHOE  FOB  BOYS  to 
the  best  School  Shoe  in  the  world. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  81.75  YOUTH'S  School 
Shoe  gives  the  small  Boys  a  chance  to  wear  the  best 
shoes  in  the  world. 

Alt  made  in  Congreto,  Button  aud  Lace.  If  not  eold 
by  your  dealer,  write 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS.  Brockton,  Mass. 


JEXTRACT  OF  MFAT 


N.  B.— Pennine  only  with  fac-siiuile  of  Baron 
Liebig’s  signatiirelnBLlJIRI^  across  label. 

Sold  by  Storekeepers,  Orocers,  and  Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  00.  (Limited),  London 


A  littie  lusher  in  price,  bnt  of  unrivalled  quality. 


fered.  Now's  your  time  to  get 
no  orders  for  our  oeletoMM 
Teas  end  Cottoe*.  ead  eeMre 
e  heeatlfnl  fitold  Bead  orMoee 
Rose  Chine  Tea  Bet.  Dtaaer  Sal. 
s  ToUet  See,  Watch,  Breae  Lamp, 
sry.  For  full  partlculare  addrsM 
AMBRlCAir  TEA  CG.. 
n  and  BVmy  SL.  New  ydrk. 


Gold  Band  MOSS  Roe« 
er  Webster's  Dlotioni 


from  whom  he  purchases.  The  retail  dealer 
has  no  business  to  ask  the  public  to  share  the 
risks  he  assumes  in  buying  his  stock,  perhaps 
from  growers  of  doubtiul  methods  and  ques- 


IN  YE  OLDEN  TIMES 


tionable  honesty,  and  when  he  sells  a  box  of 
Crawford  peaches  that  are  not  Crawford  peach¬ 
es,  no  matter  whether  or  not  he  be  a  partner  in 
the  fraud,  the  customer  has  a  right  to  protec- 


GLOVE8  were  not  mode  to  fit  and  wear  as  well 
08  now.  Hntchlneon’a  Gloves  are  the  best 
made.  They  are  manufactured  from  selected 
Calf,  Kid,  Dogskin,  Buckskin,  and  Cbeverette, 
and  warranted.  Consumers  wishing  servlreable 
I  gloves,  and  to  save  money,  enclose  stamp  for  my 
book  about  Gloves,  and  how  to  get  them. 
Established  1882. 

JOHN  C.  HUTCHINSON,  Jonnstown,  N.  Y. 


Philadclphu. 


Mbaoluttly  Pun 
Bold  by  fliet-etoee 
Qcooare  eienwhet* 
A  trial  eampU  free 
OB  reqneet. 


tion  and  a  right  to  insist  that  the  dealer  shall 
know  what  he  sells,  and  where  the  goods  sup¬ 
plied  are  not  according  to  sample  and  repre¬ 


sale  or  refund  the  money.  Besides,  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  objectionable  “  facing  ”  is 
done,  not  by  the  fruit-growers,  but  by  the  store¬ 
keepers,  who  by  covering  up  bad  fruit  with 
good,  make  to  -  day’s  consignments  of  fruit 
carry  off  the  remnants  of  last  week’s  receipts. 

LARGEST  nr  THE  WORLD. 

In  the  extreme  southwest  comer  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  lies  the  largest  producing  farm  in  the 
worid.  It  runs  100  miles  north  and  South,  aud 
25  miles  east  and  west,  and  is  owned  and  ope¬ 
rated  by  a  syndicate  of  Northern  capitalists. 
Their  general  manager,  J.  B.  Watkins,  gives  in 
the  Missouri  Republican  an  interesting  account 
of  this  gigantic  plantation,  which  throws  the 
Dalrymple  farm  in  Dakota  into  the  shade  com¬ 
pletely.  “  The  million  and  a  half  acres  of  our 
tract,”  Mr.  Watkins  said,  “  was  purchased  in 
1883  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  from  the 
United  States  Government  At  that  time  it 
was  a  vast  grazing  land  for  the  cattle  of  the  few 
dealers  of  the  neighborhood.  When  I  took 
possession,  I  found  over  30,000  head  of  half¬ 
wild  horses  and  cattle.  My  work  was  to  divide 
the  immense  tract  into  convenient  pastures,  es¬ 
tablishing  stations  or  ranches  every  six  miles. 
The  fencing  alone  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000.  The  land  I  found  to  be  best  adapted 
to  rice,  sugar,  com,  and  cotton.  All  our  culti¬ 
vating,  ditching,  etc.,  is  done  by  steam  power. 
We  t^e  a  tract,  say  half  a  mile  wide  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  place  an  engine  on  each  side.  These 
engines  are  portable,  and  operate  a  cable  at¬ 
tached  to  four  plows,  and  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment  we  are  able  to  plow  thirty  acres  a  day 
with  only  the  labor  of  three  men.  Our  harrow¬ 
ing,  planting,  and  other  cultivation  is  done  in  a 
like  manner.  In  fact  there  is  not  a  siugle  draft 
horse  on  the  entire  place.  We  have  of  course 
horses  for  the  herders  of  cattle,  of  which  we 
have  now  16,000  bead.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  runs  for  36  miles  through  our  farm. 
We  have  three  steamboats  operating  on  the 
waters  of  our  own  estate,  upon  which  there  are 
300  miles  of  navigable  waters.  We  have  an 
ice-house,  a  bank,  a  shipyard,  and  a  rice  mill.” 
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scorn 

EMULSION 

OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Almost  as  Palatable  as  Milk. 

Containinff  the  etintulatinff  properties  of  the 
JBypophoephitee  combined  uHth  the  Fattening 
and  Strengtleening  queditiee  of  Cod  lAver  Oil, 
the  potency  of  both  being  largely  inereaued. 

A  Remedy  for  Consnmption 
For  Wasting  in  Children! 

For  Sorofnlons  Affections. 

For  Anaemia  and  Debility. 

For  Conghs,  Colds  &  Throat  Affections. 

In  fact,  ALL  dieeaaea  where  there  is  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  Throat  and  lungs,  a 
WASTiya  OF  TJTB  FLESH,  and  a  WANT 
OF  NERTB  POn-ER,  nothing  in  the  worid 
equals  this  palatable  Emulsion. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


V:c6rJ2!h$(MARKETSTS.«  « 

»  »  »  PHILADELPHIA  BA. 

^  D*  NEEDHAfM'8  SONS 

lie-llSDsestmaMNe^ 

OUOAO0. 


HEALTH  BETTER  THAN  WEALTH. 
Valuable  Information  eent  to  aU  wearer*  ot  ArtlfloU 
Teeth  upon  the  receipt  ot  poetefe.  Dr.  W.  ■.  DUNN. 

881  Lexincton  Ave.,  oor.  t3th  Street,  New  Tock. 


ttte  cuatomer 
keeping  the  one 
that  suits  . 
best.  A 


Wetoei 
N.  V. 


CURE 


DEAF 


A  A  IP  A  MONTH  AND  BOARD  FOB  3  AGENTS 
yi  a.  la  — Bright  Young  Men,  Ladles,  Teachers, 
^|1  I  Stndente,  or  Mintoters,  in  each  county,  tore 
WW  New,  Popular  Book.  Above  salary  or  high¬ 
est  commissions.  Exclusive  territory.  30  days’  credit. 
Address  F.  W.  ZIEGLER  A  CO., 

720  Chestnut  St.,  PhUadelphla. 


A  MONTH  can  be  made  work- 
Agents  preferred 


$|0  UU  10  TAuU.UU  Ing  for  us.  Agents  preferred 
who  can  turntoh  a  horse  end  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
Spare  momenta  may  be  profitably  employed 


bnslneee.  t,  —  - _ _ _ _ _ _ 

also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  ctUes. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  A  CO.,  1006  KaU  Street,  Richmond.  Va. 
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AKENI-SO  LET  IT  BE. 

The  iMinners  of  the  Autuma  wave 
Beeplendent  now  from  every  hill. 

Fair  Summer  lieth  in  her  grave ; 

Her  Joyous  music  all  is  still. 

The  changing  seasons  used  to  glide 
Oently  and  lingeringly  along. 

As  pleased  with  mortals  to  abide, 

Slow  singing  each  its  pleasant  song. 

But  now  they  come  with  rushing  haste ; 

Hurriea  and  high  their  numbers  swell ; 
Each  by  Its  eager  follower  chased— 

Time  but  for  “  Hail  I”  and  for  “  Farewell  I  ’ 


sented  all  classes  of  the  community.  Every  clergy-  ]  A  collision  occurred  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 1 


man  in  the  village,  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic 
alike,  testified  by  his  presence  the  universal  regard 


Amen  I— So  let  it  be,  O  Lord  1 
Let  all  Time’s  seasons  haste  to  fly : 
Faith  shews  a  country,  by  Thy  Word, 
Where  nothing  bright  or  fair  can  die. 


Wave  on,  ye  flaming  banners,  wave ; 

Then  fall  and  die  in  Winter’s  snow  I 
No  Winter's  chill,  no  tempests  rave. 

In  the  leal  land  to  which  we  go  I 

AnonsTA  Moobk. 

Wisoasset,  Me.,  Oct.  8, 1888. 


DAKOTA  INDIAN  CONFERENCE  AT  OAUE. 

By  Bev.  John  B.  Pomeroy. 

We  still  have  Presbyterian  camp-meetings  In  Da¬ 
kota.  The  gathering  of  800  Indians  from  ten  differ¬ 
ent  agencies  at  Oahe,  seventeen  miles  above  Pierre, 
and  on  the  very  border  of  the  great  Sioux  Reserva¬ 
tion,  is  a  oase  in  point.  They  came  for  a  four  days’ 
quickening  on  moral,  educational,  and  religious  is¬ 
sues,  and  as  no  building  was  large  enough  to  hold 
them,  an  immense  booth  was  erected.  The  meeting 
is  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Gongregatlonalists,  who  together  have 
nearly  twenty  churches,  and  over  1200  communi¬ 
cants  among  this  people. 

The  Presbyterians  have  most  of  the  churches,  and 
one  school,  so  well  commended  by  Gen.  Armstrong 
in  a  recent  letter  in  The  New  Yoke  Evangelist, 
from  Good  Will  Mission,  Sisseton  Agency.  We  do 
need  that  large  school  house  at  Good  Will.  We  need 
to  train  preachers  and  teachers  for  our  own  work ;  no 
other  denomination  can  do  our  work. 

At  the  Oahe  Conference  the  leading  topics  discuss¬ 
ed  In  the  Dakota  language  were  Revivals,  Hurtful 
Amusements,  A  Sanctified  Sabbath,  Honorable  Mar¬ 
riage,  Tobacco,  etc.  The  Santee  training-school, 
press,  and  missions  are  all  in  working  order.  The 
Treasurer’s  report  showed  nearly  $1200  collected  for 
missions  the  past  year.  With  this  fund  three  na¬ 
tive  missionaries  have  been  supported,  and  many 
conversions  have  resulted.  The  Sabbath  after  the 
Conference  closed  Revs.  John  B.  and  Daniel  Renville 
organized  New  Church,  on  the  Crow  Creek  Reserva¬ 
tion,  with  twenty-nine  members,  fourteen  on  pro- 


Perssnal  and  Hews  ItenM. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Sunrise,  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
is  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  colored  church  society  re¬ 
cently  formed  at  Putnam,  Conn.  He  was  once 
medicine  man  in  the  Oneida  tribe. 

The  success  of  the  great  World's  Fair  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  has  incited  San  Francisco  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  “Great  Pacific  Slope  and  International 
Exposition  ”  in  that  city  within  a  year  or  two. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Gaffney  has  died  in  Boston  at  the 
age  of  118.  She  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  her  age 
was  determined  by  the  fact  that  she  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old  when  her  niece  was  bom,  who  died 
three  years  ago  at  the  age  of  ei^ty-eight. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Parker  of  the  City  Temple, 
London,  once  mentioned  as  a  possible  successor 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  has  had  a  strange  letter  printed  in  the 
London  papers,  which  (the  papers  say)  indicates 
that  he  is  deranged. 

The  United  States  cruiser  “  Baltimore  ”  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  launched  on  Saturday,  Oct.  6,  at  Cramp’s 
shipyard  on  the  Delaware  river,  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
T.  D.  Wilson,  wife  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Construction  of  the  Navy  Department,  christened 
the  vessel. 

The  latest  Inman  steamship,  the  City  of  Paris, 
now  being  built  by  Messrs.  James  and  George 
Thompson  of  Clydebank,  Scotland,  will  be  launch¬ 
ed  on  or  about  Oct.  '20.  It  is  a  three-master  and  is 
three-funnelled,  being  the  twin  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  Chinese  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  Oct.  7,  by  the  steamers  Belgic  and  Duke 
of  Westminster,  all  of  whom  will  have  to  go  back 
to  China  if  the  Supreme  Court  rules  that  the  Scott 
law  be  rigidly  enforced.  These  Chinese  all  hold 
certificates,  and  attorneys  for  the  Chinese  com¬ 
panies  there  will  make  a  test  case. 

The  snowfall  at  Montreal,  Oct.  9,  as  recorded  at 
the  McGill  observatorj',  was  5.8  inches.  This  is 
the  heaviest  early  fall  on  record  in  Montreai.  The 
previous  heavy  falls  in  early  Autumn  during  a  half 
century  were  on  Oct.  24,  1853,  w'hen  two  inches 
fell;  and  on  Oct.  26,  1862,  when  six  inches  were 
recorded.  In  1880  there  was  a  snowfall  on  Sept. 
29,  but  it  was  slight. 

George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  reached  his 
eighty-eighth  birthday  Oct.  3d.  He  is  still  at  his 


fession  of  faith.  This  church  needs  help  in  building  ,  j 

a  small  house  of  worship.  Other  organizations  are  Newport,  and  is  looking  wonderfully 

'  well  for  a  man  of  his  years.  He  had  many  callers. 


about  to  be  effected  among  the  Indians  at  Pine 
Ridge  A^noy,  at  Devil’s  Lake,  and  at  Poplar  Creek, 
Montana. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  an  account  of 
the  Conference,  presumably  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
John  P.  Williamson,  who  knows  more  about  the  In¬ 
dian  question  than  any  other  man  in  Dakota  or  else¬ 
where.  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  these  select 
men  and  women  of  the  Dakotahs,  he  says :  “  It  is  a 
marked  assembly,  the  most  intelligent  that  could 
be  gathered  In  the  Sioux  nation.  Rev.  M.  N.  Adams 
of  Sisseton  Agency,  and  Mr.  James  Garrie,  native 
teacher  at  the  Santee  Training  School,  are  presiding 
officers.  The  speakers  are  deliberate  and  graceful, 
but  he  must  have  a  glib  Indian  tongue  and  clear 
head  who  can  hold  the  crowd.  Those  oftenest  on 
the  fioor  were  Rev.  John  B.  Renville,  Mr.  Michael 
Renville,  and  Elder  Jacob  Shun kawaste  of  Sisseton 
Agency,  Rev.  John  Eastman  of  Flandreau,  Rev. 
Artemas  Ehnaniani  of  Santee  Agency,  Mr.  Pierre  La 
Point  of  Yankton  Agency,  Rev.  Daniel  Renville  of 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  Rev.  Edwin  Phelps  of  Cheyenne 
Elver,  and  Mr.  J  oseph  Rogers  of  Lower  Brule  Agency. 
Also  addresses  were  made  in  the  missionary  meet¬ 
ing  by  Shunkatamaheca,  a  chief  from  Fort  Berthold, 
and  Wanbliciqala  from  Standing  Rock,  which  at¬ 
tracted  special  attention.” 

Of  the  place  and  its  surroundings  he  says :  “  Oahe 
Mission  Station  is  a  lovely  spot  in  a  cosy  valley  of 
the  Missouri,  called  by  Gen.  Harney  (and  perhaps 
by  others  before  him)  Peoria  Bottom.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  reporter,  after  wearying  of  the  hundred  mile 
stretches  of  the  level  prairie  to  the  e&st,  finds  a  great 
relief  In  the  rugged  bluffs  of  the  Missouri.  Descend¬ 
ing  to  Oahe,  his  soul  feeds  on  the  grand  scenery. 
Across  the  Missouri  the  great  Sioux  Reservation 
rises  in  a  series  of  gumbo  hills  clothed  in  frocks  of 
tnt>wn,  gray,  and  chocolate,  shaded  in  the  borders 
with  trimmings  of  sombre  green  and  yellow,  tumbled 
one  on  top  of  another  till  they  mingle  with  the  eve¬ 
ning  storm-cloud.  Engrossed  with  such  a  picture, 
what  a  damper  to  the  rising  artist  to  be  called  back 
to  plodding  life  by  a  succession  of  anxious  land- 
seekers.  They  are  spoiling  to  support  a  family  for 
five  years  on  160  acres  of  those  gumbo  hills,  that  will 
produce  an  average  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  hay 
to  the  acre  if  carefuUy  cut  with  a  razor.” 


DEATH  OF  MBS.  JANE  SHAW  WARD. 

Mrs.  Jane  Shaw  Ward,  wife  of  the  venerable  Rev. 
Ferdinand  DeW.  Ward,  D.D.,  died  at  her  home  in 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  the  6th  of  October,  1888,  at  the  age  of 
76  years.  Her  illness  was  very  brief.  The  commu¬ 
nity  was  startled  and  greatly  saddened  as  the  tid- 
in|^  reached  them  of  the  going  out  of  this  beautiful 
life  from  their  midst. 

Mrs.  Ward  was  the  daughter  of  William  Shaw  of 
New  York  city,  a  shipping  merchant,  doing  business 
with  Belfast  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  She 
was  the  third  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  have  now 
passed  away.  An  elder  sister  was  the  wife  of  Chris¬ 
topher  R.  ^bert,  the  founder  of  Robert  College,  at 
Constantinople,  Turkey.  Another  sister  was  the 
wife  of  the  eminent  botanist  and  chemist.  Prof.  John 
Torrey  of  Princeton,  and  later  of  New  York  city. 

In  quite  early  life  she  united  with  the  old  Laight- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson 
Cox.  When  a  few  years  later  a  colony  went  forth  to 
organize  a  mission  church,  she  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Robert,  Harlan  Page,  and  other  kindred 
spirits,  started  that  enterprise,  and  took  pleasure  in 
.making  a  special  gift  of  the  pulpit  apiiointments. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith  was  the  pastor  of  the  new 
church. 

In  1836,  Sept.  16th,  she  married  Rev.  DeW.  Ward,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
ordained  a  few  weeks  previous,  and  under  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Board  as  missionary  to  India. 
In  November  following  they  sailed  to  their  field  of 
labor.  Five  years  they  labored  in  Madura,  and  five 
years  in  Madras,  as  centers  of  their  work. 

At  Madura  Mrs.  Ward  established  a  vigorous  Fe¬ 
male  Boarding  School.  A  little  grave  at  Madura 
and  another  at  Madras  has  made  hallowed  ground 
of  these  fields  of  a  mother’s  devoted  labors.  After 
ten  years,  the  falling  health  of  her  husband  as  well 
as  her  own  compelled  a  return  to  this  country. 

From  1848,  for  forty  years,  her  home  has  been  with 
her  husband  in  Geneseo,  she  his  faithful  assistant  in 
pastoral  duties.  She  had  no  thought  of  abandoning 
missionary  work  when  she  returned  from  India. 
She  has  b^n,  in  the  community  around  her,  Bible- 
reader,  distribu’,K>r  of  all  best  literature,  helper  and 
missionary  worker,  unceasingly,  all  these  years. 
Her  house  has  been  the  stated  gathering-place  ev¬ 
ery  fortnight  of  the  Young  Ladies  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety.  She  was  their  entertainer,  counsellor,  and  fos¬ 
ter-mother. 

Here  the  Home  Missionary  barrels  and  boxes  were 
laden  and  started  on  their  errands  of  blessing.  She 
loved  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  every  true  work 
of  Christian  charity  and  reform.  She  was  an  honor¬ 
ed  officer  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  most  efficient  in  plan  and  prayer  and 
practical  effort.  In  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  lowly,  she  was  a  constant  viritor  and  most 
welcome  and  beloved  friend.  She  was  a  modest,  re¬ 
tiring  wonoan,  sensitive,  almost  morbid,  to  publicity, 
but  ministering  blessing  all  around  in  a  very  quiet, 
but  most  effective  and  beautiful  way.  She  was  a 
trail  woman,  her  health  for  years  not  strong,  and 
her  temperament  doubtless  affected  by  this  condi¬ 
tion.  She  was  universally  respected,  appreciated, 
and  loved. 

Her  funeral  was  held  from  the  Presbyterian  church 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kittredge,  in  his  simple  tribute  to  her  memory,  sug¬ 
gested  the  wish  (ff  Paul,  “  Having  a  desire  to  depart 
and  to  be  with  Christ.”  The  large  assembly  repte- 


land  Oct.  5th,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-one  lives.  The 
National  Line  steamer  The  Queen,  from  Liverpool, 
crashed  into  the  fishing  brigantine  Madeline  of 
Granville,  France,  and  cut  her  completely  in  two. 
The  captain,  first  and  second  mate,  and  the  colored 
cook,  were  picked  up  out  of  the  sea  by  the  boats 
of  The  Queen,  after  being  in  the  water  nearly  an 
hour,  and  were  the  only  ones  saved  from  a  crew  , 
of  twenty-five. 


The  Chicago  Street-Railway  Strikes. 

Chicago  was  in  the  throes  of  a  strike  by  the 
street-car  employes  of  the  north  and  west  sides, 
all  of  last  week.  The  occasion  for  the  strike  was 
a  disagreement  on  the  question  of  wages  and  time. 
President  Yerkes  offered  21  cents  an  hour  for  grip- 
car  men,  and  20  cents  for  horse-car  men.  The 
men  wanted  25  and  23  cents  respectively,  and  for 
ten  consecutive  hours.  There  was  not  a  little 
fighting  through  the  week  between  the  men  and 


A  collision  of  trains  near  the  Httle  station  of  |  the  police,  the  men  striving  to  prevent  the  oars 
Mud  Run,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Road,  in  Pennsyl-  j  from  running,  and  the  police  to  clear  the  track, 
vania,  Oct.  10th,  caused  the  death  of  sixty-one  |  The  strikers  used  everything  within  reach  for  ob- 


whom  he  received  with  great  cordiality.  Besides 
cards  from  cottagers,  he  received  a  number  of 
congratulatory  telegrams  from  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  countrj*.  ►•-t| 

Dr.  William  Pepper,  who  attended  Gen.  Sheri¬ 
dan  in  his  last  sickness,  hfis  refused  to  accept  any 
compensation.  In  his  delicately-worded  letter  to 
Col.  Sheridan,  who  asked  for  a  bill.  Dr.  Pepper 
says :  “  You  must  permit  me  to  say  that  I  desire 
these  serv  ices  to  be  regarded  only  an  expression 
of  that  deep  and  lasting  obligation  which  I,  in 
common  with  all  others,  owed  to  him.  In  view  of 
the  extremely  limited  pecuniary  resources  of  his 
family,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  render 
an  account  for  these  services,  such  as  would  be 
proiier  under  other  circumstances.” 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Gazette  announces  a  change 
in  its  publishing  firm  of  Foote  &  Horton.  Caleb 
Foote,  the  oldest  editor  in  the  State,  retires  after 
a  long  and  honorable  career,  since  1825  in  the 
principal  editorial  chair,  and  after  a  connection 
with  The  Gazette  office  covering  seventy-one  years, 
since  he  entered  it  as  an  apprentice.  N.  A.  Hor¬ 
ton  will  continue,  and  has  taken  into  partnership 
his  son,  William  A.  Horton,  who  has  been  connect¬ 
ed  with  The  Gazette  for  the  last  ten  years.  Mr. 
Horton  sr.  has  been  connected  with  The  Ga¬ 
zette  since  1846,  and  the  firm  of  Foote  &  Horton 
was  formed  in  1854. 

The  last  brick  in  the  big  chimney  of  Clark’s 
thread  mills  in  Kearney,  N.  J.,  was  laid  Sept.  5th, 
by  W.  Campbell  Clark,  and  the  American  fiag  was 
hoisted  at  the  top,  335  feet  above  the  ground.  It 
is  the  largest  smoke  chimney  in  the  world,  and 
the  highest  of  any  kind  on  this  continent.  It  con¬ 
tains  1,700, 000  bricks,  and  was  begun  150  days  ago. 
The  fine  is  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  platform 
and  an  elevator  have  been  placed  in  it.  Thus  the 
attenuated  business  of  thread-making  vaunteth 
itself  as  loftily  as  the  cathedral  spires  of  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  on  Fifth  avenue. 

Recently  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
employed  Victor  Hinston,  a  professional  diver,  at 
$150  per  day,  to  go  down  and  examine  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  steamer  City  of  Chester,  which  was 
sunk  in  the  waters  of  Golden  Gate  in  August  last, 
by  collision  with  the  Oceanic.  The  diver  located 
the  vessel  in  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  cut  in  two  as 
if  by  an  immense  saw.  While  looking  into  the 
steerage,  his  eyes  met  a  number  of  drowned  men 
with  distorted  features  and  in  horrible  attitudes. 
He  returned  to  the  surface  and  reported  his  dis¬ 
covery,  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  return  to 
the  wreck. 

The  veterans  of  the  Eightieth  Regiment  of  New 
York,  which  went  to  the  war  from  Ulster  county, 
and  achieved  so  much  honor  by  its  valor  and 
efficiency  on  many  bloody  fields  of  battle,  had 
a  reunion  at  Gettysburg  last  week,  and  dedicat¬ 
ed  a  granite  monument  in  memory  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  comrades  who  fell  in  defence  of  their 
country.  An  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Vansantwood,  the  chaplain  of  the 
regiment,  and  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  three  days 
fight  at  Gettysburg,  entitled  “The  Ulster  Guard 
at  Gettysburg,”  written  by  Henry  J.  Abbey,  was 
read  by  him. 

“  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  goo  1 
citizenship  ”  has  been  formed  in  Boston,  and  is 
sues  circulars  asking  for  members,  and  advising 
those  who  may  desire  to  help  its  objects  more  ef¬ 
fectively  to  join  its  “body  of  directors,  which  is 
in  fact  its  active  membership.”  The  Society  pro¬ 
claims  that  its  object  is  “  to  disseminate  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  good  citizenship,  and  to 
promote  the  observance  of  the  duties  imposed 
thereby.”  The  first  call  sent  out  by  the  Society  is 
request  “to  the  Christian  ministers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  prepare  and  preach,  and  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  publish,  between  now  and  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  in  November,  at  least  one  sermon  on  the  du¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship, 
Dkastert  aad  Lmb  af  Life. 

The  number  of  persons  Injured  by  the  giving 
away  of  the  platform  at  the  dedication  of 
Catholic  Church  at  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  Oct, 
7th,  now  foots  up  to  160.  As  most  of  those  injured 
are  in  indigent  circumstances,  the  priests  have 
made  an  appeal  for  public  aid.  But  one  of  the  in¬ 
jured  has  died,  although  several  are  in  a  critical 
condition. 

A  grand  stand  which  had  been  erected  at  Quincy, 
Ill.,  ,to  accommodate  spectators  of  Payne’s  pyro- 
techinal  exhibition,  when  occupied  by  fully  6000 
people,  Oct.  10th,  partially  collapsed,  causing  in 
jury  to  500  or  more  people.  Of  these  about  150 
were  seriously  injured.  Many  private  residences 
in  the  city,  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
were  converted  into  impromptu  hospitals,  and  all 
of  the  surgeons  ih  that  region  were  employed 

Fire  broke  out  in  the  hold  of  the  oil  steamer 
Hafis,  lying  at  the  dock  of  Pratt’s  Standard  Oil 
Works  In  Brookl3m,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11th.  The  fiames 
were  quickly  communicated  to  the  buildings  and 
tanks  of  the  Company,  to  the  bark  Ella  Rose,  and 
other  smaller  vessels  and  lighters,  and  to  a  grain 
elevator.  The  oonfiagration  made  a  brilliant  spec- 


persons,  and  injured  a  hundred  more.  The  annual 
convention  and  parade  of  the  Father  Matthew  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Diocese  of  Scranton  was  held  at  Hazle¬ 
ton,  and  seven  train  loads  of  men,  women,  and 
children  went  from  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna 
counties.  Coming  back  the  fifth  section  ran  into 
the  fourth  section,  which  was  standing  on  the  track 
at  Mud  Run.  The  engineer  of  the  fifth  section  did 
not  see  the  man  sent  back  to  signal  him  to  stop, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  stop  his  train  after  he  had 
seen  the  lights  of  the  train  standing  ahead  of  him. 
The  engine  crashed  through  the  rear  cars  of  the 
forward  trains,  jammed  and  smashed  them  togeth¬ 
er,  and  hurled  them  down  a  steep  embankment. 
The  ears  had  been  filled  to  the  doors,  and  the  loss 
of  life  and  limb  was  awful. 

InstltotloBs. 

William  A.  Robinson  of  Princeton’s  Class  of  ’81, 
has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  Lehigh  University. 

The  Syracuse  University  was  opened  in  1872. 
Its  endowment  then  was  $500,000.  It  includes  3 
colleges  with  48  professors  and  instructors.  Be¬ 
sides  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  there  is  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  College  of  Medicine.  Al¬ 
though  the  classes  of  the  above  three  colleges  are 
open  to  women,  still  special  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  munificence  of  John  Crouse,  one  of 
Syracuse’s  best  citizens.  A  memorial  college  for 
women  at  a  cost  of  $350,000  is  to  be  erected  bear¬ 
ing  Mr.  Crouse’s  name.  The  maiq  University 
building  cost  $170,000.  The  Von  Ranke  German 
Library  (value  $50,000)  has  been  presented  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Reid,  and  a  suitable  library  build¬ 
ing  will  be  erected  for  it  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The 
College  campus  contains  about  50  acres.  The  to¬ 
tal  value  of  property  of  the  University  is  about  IJ 
millions.  The  number  of  students  is  about  500. 
Charles  N.  Sims,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  the  Chancellor. 
The  University  is  under  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  auspices. 

Washington  and  Lee  University  w\as  chartered 
in  1813  as  Washington  College,  having  in  1796,  as 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  received  a  gift  of  $50,000 
from  Gen.  Washington.  In  1865  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  became  its  President,  and  held  that  position 
until  his  death,  in  1870,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Gen.  G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  who  still  presides. 
In  that  year  the  corporate  title  was  changed  to 
Washington  and  Lee.  The  term  opened  on  Sept. 
20th  with  seventy-six  new  students,  a  large  in¬ 
crease  over  the  registration  of  recent  years.  A 
new  museum  is  nearing  completion,  and  a  new 
chair  of  Biology  and  Botany  has  bemi  estaUished, 
in  charge  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  which 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  course  of 
instruction.  The  Law  School  of  the  University  is 
celebrated  in  the  South. 

The  educational  work  among  the  colored  people 
of 'the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
consists  of  about  fifteen  colleges  and  seminaries 
in  the  South.  Wayland  University,  Washington, 
has  a  property  worth  $80,000,  and  an  endowment 
of  $20,000.  The  Richmond  Theological  Seminarj’ 
has  a  property  worth  $30,000,  an  endowment  of 
$54,000.  Shaw  University,  at  Raleigh,  has  a  prop¬ 
erty  worth  $140,000.  Benedict  Institute,  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.,  has  a  property  worth  $50,000 ;  en¬ 
dowment  $33,000.  Roger  Williams  University,  at 
Nashville,  is  worth  $100,000.  Leland  University, 
at  New  Orleans,  is  worth  $125,000;  endowment 
$95,000.  The  whole  value  erf  school  property  is 
$786,000,  with  $220,000  endowment:  and  about 
$2,000,000  have  been  expended  in  twenty-five  years 
on  missionary  work  among  the  colored  people. 

It  is  said  that  a  chair  of  Temperance  will  be  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  Catholic  Total  Abstjpence  Societies 
in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  Charles  D.  Reese  of  Johns-Hopkins  has 
been  called  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  at  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Institute  at  Charleston. 

President  Carter  of  Williams  College  has  received 
a  gift  of  $20,000  to  found  a  library  fund  in  honor  of 
James  Ruthven  Adriance  of  the  Class  of  ’78,  who 
died  a  year  after  graduation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Boggs  has  been  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  rebel  Gen.  H.  E.  Lawson. 
He  was  born  in  India,  where  his  parents  were  mis¬ 
sionaries.  His  boyhood  was  spent  In  South  Caro¬ 
lina.^  After  serving  conspicuously  in  the  rebel 
army,  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  his  charge  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  Presbyterian  con¬ 
gregations  in  the  city.  He  remained  in  Memphis 
during  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever  scourges,  and 
by  his  service  among  the  poor  and  sick  he  acquired 
a  wonderful  popularity  in  that  city.  He  left  Mem¬ 
phis  after  all  danger  was  over,  to  accept  the  charge 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Atlanta.  He 
remained  in  Atlanta  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
under  his  charge  his  church  fiourished  and 
strengthened.  Dr.  Boggs  went  from  Atlanta  to 
the  Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  The 
change  involved  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  but  the  Sem¬ 
inary  needed  just  such  a  President,  and  Dr.  Boggs 
went  there.  He  remained  there  until  the  Wood- 
row  matter  came  up  in  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
South  Carolina,  and  then  went  back  to  his  old 
charge  in  Memphis. 

There  are  1649  students  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  Michigan  University,  as  follows :  Literarj’ 
department,  705 ;  medical,  358 ;  law,  329 ;  pharma¬ 
cy,  106 ;  dental,  101 ;  homceopathic,  70. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  the  Medical  Library,  Boston. 

Col.  Joseph  M.  Bennett,  owner  of  the  Chestnut- 
street  Opera  House,  “presented  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Orphanage  with  $25,000  Oct.  10. 

Among  the  Winter’s  lecturers  at  Yale  will  be 
Bishop  Potter,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cable,  and  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloan  of  Prince¬ 
ton. 

Of  the  libraries  of  Germany,  the  largest  is  that 
of  Berlin,  with  700,000  volumes  and  15,000  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  then  comes  Dresden,  500,000  volumes  and 
4000  manuscripts ;  Darmstadt,  380,000  volumes  and 
3200  manuscripts;  Leipsic — University  Librai-y — 
350,000  volumes  and  4000  manuscripts ;  and  lastly 
Breslau,  Limbourg,  and  Strasbourg. 

The  first  week  of  the  sixty-fifth  session  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  closed  with  the  registration 
of  224  first-year  men,  corresponding  tt>  the  Fresh¬ 
men  of  the  ordinary  college.  »The  total  number  of 
matriculates  is  362,  about  10  per  cent,  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  date  of  last  session,  and 
there  is  promise  of  an  attendance  of  425,  the  larg¬ 
est  for  many  years.  The  schools  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  law  and  medicine  are  unusually  full,  there 
being  about  110  law  and  90  medical  students,  with 
a  very  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  sec¬ 
ond-year  men 

The  dedicatory  services  of  the  new  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  building  at  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  took  place  Oct.  10th.  In  the  afternoon  the  La¬ 
dies  Auxiliary  Association  held  a  reception.  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Hoffman,  President  of  the  Association, 
presided  at  the  services  which  were  held  in  the 
evening.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Erdman  offered 
prayer,  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  delivered  the  address, 
and  the  Rev.  Addison  Parker  and  the  Rev.  John 
McNaughton  took  part.  The  building,  with  the 
lot,  cost  $29,500,  and  is  entirely  free  from  debt. 


taole,  but  destroyed  property  valued  at  nearly  half  j  Jonathan  W.  Roberts,  Gteorge  G.  Kip,  and  Hamp- 
a  million.  '  ton  0.  Marsh  composed  the  Building  Committee. 


structions,  and  hurled  bricks  and  stones  after  the 
cars.  The  police  charged  upon  the  crowds,  and 
used  their  clubs.  Many  arrests  were  made.  The 
strikers  employed  stages  and  wagons  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  on  which  temporary  seats  were  fixed, 
and  drove  them  over  the  route  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  public.  On  Sunday  night,  after  a 
conference  of  six  hours  between  a  committee  of 
the  men  and  President  Yerkes,  a  conipromipe  was 
agreed  to.  The  men  gained  the  point  of  time,  and 
the  difference  was  split  as  between  the  rates  of 
wages.  It  was  threatened  that  certain  lines  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  owned  by  the  same 
syndicate,  would  be  tied  up  unless  a  settlement 
should  be  reached. 

At  the  national  Capital. 

Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
House  and  one-lialf  the  members  of  the  Senate 
are  now  in  attendance  on  Congress.  Many  of 
these  are  leaving  Washington,  and  unless  adjourn¬ 
ment  or  recess  is  soon  taken,  there  will  not  be 
enough  members  remaining  to  transact  business. 

The  President  has  vetoed  a  bill  granting  a  pen¬ 
sion  to  Sarah  A.  Woodbridge,  whoso  allowance  of 
$25  a  month  was  stopped  when  she  married  a  sec¬ 
ond  husband.  The  President  says  it  is  charitable 
to  grant  a  pension  to  a  soldier’s  widow  after  the 
death  of  her  second  husband  if  she  remains,  but 
there  is  no  charity  when  such  husband  is  alive. 

The  refusal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
give  the  widow  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  Waite  the 
salary  of  her  husband  for  tlie  balance  of  the  year 
during  which  he  died,  is  truly  a  small  business, 
and  exhibits  mere  partisanship  in  a  most  unpleas¬ 
ant  light.  No  member  of  the  House  has  passed 
away  within  living  memory  that  his  full  salary  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  that  he  died  was  not  given  without  a 
dissenting  voice  to  his  widow,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  only  United  States  judge  where  the  principle 
was  involved,  one  who  diet!  in  Florida  of  yellow 
fever,  Congress  acted  with  the  same  unanimity. 

Commercial. 

More  than  $40,000,000  worth  of  American  refined 
lard  is  exported  every  year.  Lanl  ranks  sixth  in 
value  out  of  $800,000,000  of  American  exports.  It 
is  exceeded  only  by  cotton,  breadstuffs,  petroleum, 
tobacco,  and  bacon.  Our  great  corn  crop  means 
largo  exports  in  the  line  of  pork  product,  and  the 
means  to  i)ay  for  our  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc. 

T.  C.  Keefer,  President  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  has  received  a  cablegram  from 
London  announcing  that  a  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  ship  railway  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  Bale  Verte,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  has  been  final¬ 
ly  settled,  and  that  Mr.  Ketchum,  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  promoter  of  the  scheme,  has  sailed  for  Canada 
in  the  Etruria.  There  is  every  probability  that 
the  first  ship  railway  in  the  world  will  be  built  in 
Canada.  Mr.  Keefer  is  one  of  the  provisional  di¬ 
rectors  named  in  the  act  of  Parliament  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  Chignecto  Marine  Railway  Company.  The 
work  will  probably  cost  $5,000,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Pullmans  Palace  Car 
Company  w’as  held  in  Chicago,  Oct.  11th.  Over 
fourteen  millions  of  capital  stock  were  repxesented. 
The  old  directors  were  reflected.  A  surplus  of 
$2,050,651  remained  from  the  earnings  of  the  year 
after  deducting  all  expenses  and  setting  aside 
$100,000  as  a  contingency  reserve.  The  gross 
earnings  were  $7,509,754.  The  usual  quarterly 
dividend  of  2  per  cent,  was  declared.  President 
Pullman  stated  that  4598  persons  employed  in  the 
Company’s  shops  at'Pnllman,  earned  per  month  an 
average  of  $60.40  each,  a  much  higher  average  than 
exists  in  any  community  where  similar  work  is 
performed. 

The  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1887,  show  that  the  value  of 
the  entire  mineral  product  raised  in  that  year  was 
£55,326,164,  which  is  equal  to  $276,630,820,  while 
the  report  for  the  same  year  in  the  United  States 
gives  the  sum  total  of  $538,056,345  as  the  value  of 
our  mineral  production. 

Among  the  dry  goods  announcements  in  this 
week’s  issue  of  The  Evangelist  will  be  found  one 
of  Messrs.  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  inviting  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  line  of  fine  black  goods.  This  firm 
makes  a  special  department  for  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness,  and  gives  particular  and  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  communications  from  customers  resid¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  from  the  city. 

Southern  railroads  made  good  showings  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  Among  others,  the  Louis¬ 
ville,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Railroad  reported  an 
increase  of  business  and  receipts.  This  road  runs 
from  New  Orleans  north  along  the  Mississippi  to 
Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  and  thence 
to  Vicksburg  and  Memphis — a  total  distance  of  455 
miles.  The  road  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  built 
by  Northern  capital.  Its  local  traffic,  both  passen¬ 
ger  and  freight,  is  considerable,  and  last  year  the 
Company  carried  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
bound  for  Western  points.  Further  connections 
arc  being  opened  all  the  while  to  and  from  this 
section  of  the  country.  It  is  the  dream  of  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  that  the  States  beyond  the 
Mississippi  will  some  day,  and  that  day  not  far 
distant,  be  in  direct  communication  with  their 
city.  When  this  takes  place,  the  prosperity  of  the 
LouisvUle,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Railroad  will  be 
lar^ly  increased.  Meanwhile  travellers  up  and 
down  along  the  banks  of  the  Great  River  will  find 
it  a  most  comfortable  route  by  day  or  by  night. 

V.  8i  Bond  Ofleringg. 

Large  offerings  of  bonds  were  made  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Oct.  10th,  amounting  to  $14,237,300,  of  which 
$9,917,800  were  4  per  cents,  and  $4,319,500  were  4J 
per  cents.  All  the  4j8  were  accepted  at  108J,  and 
all  the  4s  were  rejected,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  them  were  offered  at 
129,  the  rate  at  which  about  $4,000,000  of  the  4s 
were  accepted  the  day  before.  There  is  considera¬ 
ble  comment  over  this  apparent  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Department,  and  many  theories  are 
advanced  to  account  for  it.  The  most  plausible 
one,  according  to  a  Treasury  official,  is  that  the 
Department  prefers  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the 
redemption  of  the  loan,  which  will  mature  inside 
of  three  years,  rather  than  exhaust  it  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  bonds  which  have  so  much  longer  to  run. 
The  same  official  added,  that  having  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  the  Department  can  now  afford  to  act 
with  greater  independence  in  the  purchase  of 
bonds,  and  in  applying  the  surplus  to  that  pur¬ 
pose  would  naturally  desire  to  secure  bonds  near¬ 
est  maturity.  Acting  Secretary  Thompson  declin¬ 
ed  to  say  anything  for  publication  in  regard  to  his 
rejection  of  the  4s,  except  to  remark  that  he  had 
bought  $15,000,000  in  bonds  during  the  last  three 
days,  and  regarded  that  as  doing  very  well. 

Acting  Secretary  Thompson  issued  the  following 
circular  Saturday,  Oct.  6th :  “  Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  until  otherwise  ordered  the  Secretary 
will  not  accept  offers  of  bonds  that  are  held  as 
security  for  national  bank  circulation.  The  offers 
already  accepted  are  found  to  include  bonds  so  de¬ 
posited  to  an  amount  which,  exhausts  the  $3,000, 
000  limit  for  the  month  of  October,  and  will  nearly 
or  quite  absorb  that  for  November,” 

The  surplus  now  stands  at  about  $80,000,000, 
and  including  fractional  coin  at  $106,000,000,  being 
a  reduction  of  at  least  $25,000,000  in  the  past  thirty 
days.  The  total  amount  of  bonds  purchased  to 


date  under  the  circular  of  April  is  $84,670,750,  erf 
which  $51 ,392,000  were  4  per  cents,  and  $33,278,750 
were  4^  per  cents.  The  cost  of  these  bonds  was 
$66,005,539  for  the  fours  and  $35,896,192  for  the 
four  and  a  halfs,  making  a  total  of  $101,901,731. 

As  ail  the  appropriation  bills  have  passed  Con 
gress,  a  statement  has  been  prepared  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  placing  the  total  amount  appro¬ 
priated  at  $421,617,038.81.  The  largest  items  are 
as  follows:  Pensions,  $81,758,700;  postoffice,  $60, 
860,233.74;  army,  $24,471,300;  rivers  and  harbors, 
$'22,397,616.90 ;  sundry  civil,  $26,245,455.82. 

City  and  Tkinity. 

The  registration  of  voters  in  New  York  city  on 
I  Oct.  9th,  was  the  largest  of  any  previons  first  day 
I  for  that  purpose.  The  increase  as  compared  with 
I  the  first  day  of  registration  in  1884  was  21,269, 
with  a  total  of  95,950.  In  Brooklyn  where  they 
I  have  registered  two  days  the  increase  is  21,196, 
I  with  a  total  of  118,238.  The  increase  in  popula- 
I  tion  will  not  account  for  so  large  an  increase  in 
I  the  registration  of  these  two  cities.  It  must  bo 
owing  to  greater  interest  in  the  elections. 

There  are  427  miles  of  street  sewers  in  New 
York  city.  During  the  quarter  just  ended.  New 
York  drew  1,775,000,000  gallons  of  water  from  the 
Croton  reservoirs.  The  total  revenue  from  tho 
Croton  water  service  for  the  quarter  ended  Oct 
1st,  was  $1,033,777.62.  The  thirteen  free  baths  of 
the  city  were  used  during  the  season  just  closed 
by  2,894,500  people, 

Ei-Cov.  Headley  en  Traits. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoadley  of  Ohio  lectured  on  “  Trusts  ” 
last  Friday  morning  at  Packard’s  Business  College, 
corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street 
The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  series  of  Friday 
morning  lectures  in  connection  with  tho  depart¬ 
ment  of  civics.  The  lecturer  defined  the  word 
“trusts”  as  organizations  controlling  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  shares  in  individual  corporations  in  a  certain 
line  of  business.  In  the  case  of.:::ailway  corpora¬ 
tions  he  said  there  were  certain  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  trusts  in  the  shape  of  increased  facili¬ 
ties  of  travelling,  better  accommodation,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  in  travelling  expenses.  He  thought  they 
were  not  far  enough  advanced  in  the  experience 
of  trusts  to  determine  whether  there  were  more 
evils  connected  with  them  than  there  were  bene¬ 
fits.  “Trusts,”  ho  said  in  answer  to  a  question, 
“are  entirely  a  matter  of  public  control,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  Government. 


The  Indian  Oratori  Heard. 

The  Sioux  chiefs,  with  their  Interpreters,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Interior  Department  in  Washington 
on  Monday  last,  Oct.  15th,  and  were  shown  to 
seats  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral.  After  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Commissioner  Cleve¬ 
land,  Secretary  Vilas  assured  the  Indians  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  them,  and  requested  that  they 
proceed  to  state  their  objections  to  the  new  Sioux 
Reservation  act.  As  the  Secretarj'  took  his  seat. 
Sitting  Bull  stepped  forward,  and  after  shaking 
hands  with  the  Secretary,  the  Commissioners,  and 
others  (as  reported  by  The  Times)  said : 

My  friends,  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  long  speech.  I 
have  but  few  words  to  say.  I  call  you  my  friends  be¬ 
cause  I  am  one  of  your  people.  I  belong  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  U  nited  States.  As  we  have  our  own 
views  of  this  new  law,  we  wish  to  speak  to  you  as  man 
to  man.  1  hope  everything  will  be  done  in  a  quiet 
manner.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

John  Grasse,  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Premier  of  the  Sioux  nation,  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  said  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been  well 
taken  care  of  since  their  arrival  in  Washington, 
and  they  all  felt  light-hearted.  Continuing  he 
said : 

All  my  friends  know  that  I  never  intended  to  object 
to  the  new  law  as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  clauses  in  it 
displeased  me,  and  1  told  my  friends  what  they  were. 
The  first  thing  I  want  t.i  mention  is  the  treaty  of  1868, 
and  I  ask  you  to  promptly  meet  the  obligations  of  that 
treaty.  Pay  us  whatever  rightfully  belongs  to  us.  And 
then  the  Black  Hills  treaty  of  1876.  Why  is  it  that  we 
are  not  paid  what  is  due  us  under  these  treaties  ? 
What  is  lacking  ? 

Grasse  then  took  from  his  pocket  a  reservation 
map  of  Dakota  Territory,  and  pointing  out  the 
Sioux  Reservation,  said  that  its  western  boundary 
line  should  be  a  long  way  west  from  its  present 
location,  and  instead  of  there  being  only  11,1)00,- 
000  acres  in  the  part  which  the  Government  pro¬ 
posed  to  buy,  there  should  be  much  more.  “This 
western  boundary  line,  be  declared,  had  been, 
changed  without  their  knowledge  or  consent. 
They  owned  the  lands  far  west  of  the  present  line, 
as  they  had  never  sold  them. 

I  said  at  Lower  Brule  that  we  should  have  $5,500,000 
in  one  lump  for  our  lands,  but  now  I  think  we  should 
have  more.  We  want  $1.25  per  acre,  lust  what  the 
Government  sells  its  lands  for.  We  are  in  no  hurry  to 
dispose  of  our  lauds;  we  want  to  wait  awhile.  And 
then  I  have  learned  since  I  have  been  here  that  the 
white  people  of  this  country  do  not  want  our  reserva¬ 
tion  opened.  By  the  treaty  of  18^,  you  promised  us 
schools  and  teachers  for  twenty  years,  and  these  twen¬ 
ty  years  have  gone  by,  and  yet  we  have  had  schools 
only  within  the  last  ten  years.  We  want  these  schools 
continued  ten  years  longer  under  that  treaty. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  re¬ 
specting  the  division  of  the  reduced  reservation, 
and  said  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  reservation 
is  fit  for  farming  purposes.  He  asked  that  all  the 
lands  of  the  Reservation  be  classed  aa  grazing 
lands,  thus  enabling  those  entitled  to  160  acres  to 
get  320  acres.  He  said  that  instead  of  the  heads  of 
families  getting  double  the  amount  of  land  given 
to  the  women  and  children,  the  latter  should  have 
fully  as  much  or  more  than  their  fathers.  The  old 
men,  he  argued,  would  soon  die,  and  therefore  did 
not  need  so  much  land ;  but  the  young  ones  had 
their  way  to  make,  and  would  need  all  they  could 
get;  and  then  he  wanted  it  distinctly, understood 
that  when  young  people  married,  the  woman 
should  not  lose  her  land. 

“  Think  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers,”  said  he ; 
“  they  used  to  own  all  of  these  lands  which  the  white 
man  now  lives  upon.  They  were  ours  once,  but  we 
have  been  driven  away  from  them.  We  are  poor  and 
ignorant  people,  and  you  are  the  cause  of  our  being 
poor.  Looking  bock,  I  say  to  you  that  whatever  we  ask 
should  have  due  consideration.  Put  the  key  which 
opens  our  reservation  in  your  pocket  for  awhile.  Do 
not  be  in  a  burry.  Wait  until  these  matters  are  wqll 
considered.  Ascertain  first  whether  after  our  lands  are 
gone,  we  will  have  enough  left  to  do  us.” 

During  his  speech,  which  occupied  nearly  an 
hour,  Grasse  frequently  stopped  and  consulted 
with  the  chiefs  seated  behind  him.  During  one  of 
these  delays  he  apologized,  and  said  that  as  he  was 
an  ignorant  man  and  could  not  keep  notes,  he  had 
to  consult  with  his  friends.  Mad  Bear  from  the 
Standing  Rock  Agency  was  the  next  speaker!  He 
said  that  though  the  Indians  had  red  skins,  they 
wore  one  people  with  the  whites,  and  were  all  of 
one  blood.  He  asked  that  their  requests  be  given 
due  consideration.  He  spoke  of  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  faithfully  keep  the  treaties  of  1868 
and  1876,  and  asked  how  they  could  be  expected  to 
enter  into  still  other  agreements  when  the  old  ones 
had  never  been  fulfilled.  “  Does  a  man,”  be  asked, 
“  who  sells  a  horse  for  money  to  be  paid  at  a  future 
date,  sell  another  horse  to  the  same  man  if  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  for  tho  first  ?  ” 

White  Hwan  followed.  He  said  he  had  been  a 
farmer  many  years,  but  it  did  not  pay.  He  never 
made  a  dollar  farming.  He  did  not  want  farming 
lands.  The  Indians,  he  said,  needed  grazing  lands, 
for  cattle  could  be  ridsed  and  sold  for  money. 

Charger,  from  the  Cheyenne  Elver  Agency,  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Govenrment  never  gave  the  In¬ 
dians  a  voice  in  the  details  of  their  treaties,  but 
fixed  everything  to  suit  themselves,  and  then  they 
asked  the  Indians  to  agree.  He  objected  to  the 
Santees  having  any  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
pi*oposed  sale.  He  complained  that  the  lands 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  his  people  were  not 
good  lands. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Little  Wounded, 
Little  Chief,  Standing  Elk,  and  Fast  Thunder,  all 
of  Kne  Ridge ;  Swift  Bird  and  Little  No  Heart  of 
the  Cheyenne  Agency,  Swift  Bear  of  Rosebud,  Big 
Mane  of  Lower  Bnrl^,  and  others. 

White  Ghost  and  Drifting  Goose,  both  of  Crow 
Creek,  made  long  speeches,  in  which  they  an¬ 
nounced  their  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  stated 
that  measures  bad  been  adopted  to  frighten  the 
Indians  into  signing.  They  said  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  had  used  harsh  language  to¬ 
ward  the  Indians.  They  said  that  the  Commls- 
moners  bad  seized  the  Indians,  and  had  dragged 
them  forward  to  the  table  to  sign  the  new  law. 
They  said  that  they  had  refused  to  be  coerced  into 
signing.  They  complained  of  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  fulfill  former  treaties,  and  spoke  of 
this  failure  as  a  reason  for  their  caution  in  the 
present  matter. 

The  Indians  finished  speaking  at  2.30  o’clock, 
when  the  Secretary  arose  and  said  that  aU  the 
speeches  had  been  faithfully  written  down,  and 
would  be  laid  before  the  President,  who  would  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  matter.  Whatever  de¬ 
cision  was  reached,  the  Secretary  added,  woirld  be 
announced  to  them  at  10  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
monring  in  the  same  room.  He>  hoped  they  would 
at  that  time  be  prepared  to  ^y  whether  they 


would  arorove  or  disiqrproTe  of  the  decision  wlMh 
would  then  be  announced  to  them.  The  oaaMl^'  m 
ence  then  adjourned.  The  Rev.  Mr.  CleveSoj^  ^ 
later,  spoke  of  the  statemente  of  White  Qhoi^  igp> 
Driftiirg  Goose  as  hyperbolic,  and  said  that  notiitag 
of  the  kind  had  ever  taken  place.  Agent  Anderww 
confirmed  Mr.  Cleveland’s  mnlal. 


A  BEAK,  NOBTHWESTEKK  ETBNT. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Rev 
Cushing  Eells,  D.D.,  in  Washington  Territory,  wax 
recently  celebrated  wtlh  great  interest.  We  find 
this  account  of  it  in  The  Pacific  of  Sept.  *26 : 

Aug.  29,  1888,  Rev.  Cashing  Eells  and  wife  and  a  few 
ethers  arrived  at  Dr.  Whitman’s  mission  station  at  Walla 
Walla,  after  an  overland  journey,  moetly  on  hois^nek. 
across  the  plains.  Aug.  29,  l8w,  the  event  was  eabe- 
brated  by  bis  children,  grandchildrem  and  a  few  friends, 
at  the  residence  of  his  sen,  Edwin  Eriis,  Indian  Ag^ 
on  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  Washington  Territory. 
The  day  previous.  Rev.  M.  Eells,  wHb  bis  famfiy,  came 
from  SkoKomlsh;  asd  on  the  morning  of  the  Mb  Or. 
Eells  and  all  his  descendants  met  together— the ’fint 
time  they  have  ever  done  so.  There  were  Ifteen  of 
them,  namely.  Dr.  Eells;  Agent  Eells,  wffb  and  stx 
daughters;  and  Rev.  M.  Eells,  wife  and  fear  sons. 
After  breakfast,  an  artist  came  and  took  a  picture  of 
all  of  them  in  front  of  Agent  Eells’  house. 

After  dinner.  Rev.  R.  H.  Stub^  Rev.  d.  H.  Cheadle 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Bell,  having  eonie 
out  to  pay  their  respects  to  Dr.  Eells  on  the  oompletisa 
of  this  semi-centennial  on  the  Paolflo  Coast,  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon  was  spent  together. 

Rev.  Myron  Eells  read  a  paper  in  regard  to  the  an¬ 
cestry  of  the  Eells  family,  from  the.time  the  flist  oae 
came  to  America  from  England  in  1630,  and  showe<l  a 
photograph  (taken  from  an  old  painting)  of  Major  Sam¬ 
uel  Eells,  the  progenitor  of  the  family,  who  was  a 
jor  in  Cromwell’s  army. 

The  folio  sing  mementoes  were  also  shown:  A  copy¬ 
book  of  Mrs.  M.  F.  Eells,  very  neat  and  in  go^  oondi- 
tlon,  dated  1835  (she  having  died  ten  years  ago) ;  a  tet¬ 
ter  written  by  her  to  her  sister  in  Massachusetts  from 
Walla  Walla  in  October,  1838 ;  three  of  her  certifloates 
for  teaching  school,  all  of  them  over  fifty  years  old, 
one  of  them  being  sixty  years  old ;  a  lancet  and  pen¬ 
knife  which  Dr.  Eells  brought  across  the  plains  fifty 
years  ago ;  a  money-purse  and  leather  trunk  of  Mrs. 
Eells,  which  also  rode  horseback  across  the  continent 
at  that  time;  a  New  England  primer,  spelling-book, 
and  Testament,  which  Agent  ^lls  read  and  studied 
over  forty  years  ago. 

Eells  spoke  of  the  time  when  mails  came  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  once  In  six 
months,  the  newest  papers  being  six,  and  the  oldest 
twelve,  months  old ;  also,  that  in  early  days,  when  liv¬ 
ing  near  the  Spokane  river,  he  bad  travelled  140  miles 
to  put  a  letter  in  the  postofflee',  and  that  often  he  was 
two  weeks  in  going  after  his  mails  and  in  returning. 

In  1838  Mrs.  M.  F.  Eells  wrote  from  Walla  Walla: 
“  The  country  is  large,  and  there  are  comparatively 
few  inhabitancs  in  it.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  have 
a  number  of  trading  posts,  which  are  generally  about 
300  miles  ^nrt.  The  Methodist  Mission  has  two  st^ 
tions,  one  150  miles  and  the  other  4^  miles  from  here 
(ut  the  Dalles  and  near  Salem,  Oregon).  Mr.  Spalding 
and  Dr.  Whitman  each  have  a  station  about  125  miles 
apart.  Besides  these,  there  are  no  others  in  this  great 
Territory.”  There  has  certainly  been  a  great  change 
from  that  time  to  this. 

Refreshments  were  next  served,  after  which  the  com¬ 
pany  jolhed  in  singing  several  favorite  hymns,  such  as 
“ I  love  Thy  klngdom^Lord,”  “ God  is  the  refuge  of 
His  saints,’’  “  When  He  cometh,”  and  “  Silently  the 
shades  of  evening.”  Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain 
Stubbs,  the  doxoiogy  was  sung,  and  the  benediction 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Eells,  now  in  bis  79th  year. 


AZABIAH  ELDBIDGE,  D.D. 

Rev.  Azariah  Eldridge,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Yarmouth, 
Mass.,  Feb,  7, 1820,  and  died  in  his  native  town  Oct,  1, 
1888.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  Dr.  Hall’s 
School  at  Ellington,  Ct.,  and  graduated  from  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  1841.  He  was  tutor  there  for  two  years.  He 
attended  the  Theological  Seminaries  of  Andover  and 
New  Haven,  graduating  at  the  latter. 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  the  North  Church,  New 
Bedford,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1847,  and  dismissed 
in  1856.  After  this  he  spent  two  years  and  a  bait  in 
travel  abroad  and  in  study  at  Berlin.  On  his  return, 
he  was  settled  over  the  Fort-street  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Detroit,  of  which  he  was  pastor  from  1868  to  1806. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  American  Chapel  in  Paris 
nearly  two  years,  resigning  in  the  Spring  of  1863. 
From  this  time  till  August,  1869,  be  travelled  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  his  health,  and  in  1870  became  Secretary  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  New  York.  In  September, 
1873,  be  again  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return,  find¬ 
ing  his  health  still  unequal  to  the  strain  of  pastoral 
labor,  settled  at  the  old  homestead  in  Yarmouth,  Mass., 
where  until  his  death  he  continued  to  reside. 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  industries  of  his 
tive  town,  furnishing  employment  to  many,  enaUlng 
them  to  improve  their  situations.  For  many  years  hq 
served  on  School  Committee.  He  was  also  PiqsMsqlul 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Yarmouth  Public  iIAbraif 
of  tine 

ways  a  liberal  contributor  to 
coadjutor  of  the  pastor,  his  aim  was  to  promote 
ery  way  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  ma  nifestsd  M 
gent  interest  in  missions,  and^ntrimlM 
to  their  support.  In  1881  he  was  a  member 
tional  Republloan  Convention,  and  four  yearn 
elector  of  Massachusetts,  voting  for  the  Xej 
nominees. 

Dr.  Eldridge  was  the  brother  of  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph  Eldridge  of  Norfolk,  Ct.  In  June,  1848,  he 
ried  Miss  Ellen  Battell  of  Norfolk,  who  survives 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hamilton  Coll* 
in  1863. 

Dr.  Eldridge  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  abtiity. 
possessed  a  keen,  discriminating  mind,  enriched 
large  acquisitions,  and  liberalized  by  foreign  travri 
study.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  forcible,  and 
quent,  with  a  nervous,  incisive  style.  On  many  pol 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  historic  Churches  of 
Old  World,  and  favored  the  creeds  of  the  ReformatioOk 
Holding  fast  to  the  old  faith,  he  was  hospitable  to  ne#’ 
truth,  without  surrendering  bis  loyalty  to  the  Word  Of 
God.  Above  all,  he  rested  with  increasing  oonlldeao*< 
to  the  end  upon  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Daring  fits 
long  and  painful  illness,  he  was  comforted  and  si 
tained  by  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  read  to  him 
daily  by  his  wife.  When  asked  in  the  last  interview 
with  his  pastor  if  the  prospect  was  clear,  be  replied 
with  great  deliberation  “  Yes.”  The  end  was  peace. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  Yarmouth  Oct. 
at  the  Congregational  churcb,  and  also  at  Norfolk, 

Oct.  5th,  where  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  dai 
ter,  and  near  his  revered  brother.  j.  w. 
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